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omg. St. Jobns Eſq; 
H E following 3 


were given me by a 
Man of known Senſe, 
and the Choice of Employing 
his leiſure Hours in putting them 
into an Exgliſh Dreſs, ſhews, 
from his unqueſtioned Judge- 
ment, that they have intrinſick 
Worth. This made me more 
curious in my Search, where 1 
ſhould make an Offering, with- 
out Injuring what had been a ap- 
prone by him; my Thoughts 
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The Dedication. 
in che enquiry no ſooner raiſed 
themſelves 40—you,. 
fix d there with Pleaſure, your 
Soul, like his, being dad above 
the common Level, Which cre: 
aing a Friendſhip between vou, 1 


gives me an Aſſurance that you 
muſt have the fame Taft. ' 1 


"Theſe Knit 3 inthe Orig * 


ag were made by one of chr 
Society, Chowever, pernicious 
in their Principles) to which 
France owes her moſt ingenious 


Pieces, and all the Writings of 
this Jeſuir, were famous in his 
time amongſt the Beaux Efprits, 
and therefore to you in whoſe 
Power it is as juſtly to Criticize 
our ur preſent Authors, as this 
ther 
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ohe Dedlication. 
ther has done the paſt, it claims 
a right to your Protection, for 
he that is ſo well qualified, by 

his Converſation with Letters, 
as you are, to be a Judge, muſt 
have a Soul too noble to refuſe 
being a Patron. | 


Now, Sir, ſhould I aim at 
an Encomium, (the common 
Method of Dedications) I muſt 
needs be conſcious of two Fai- 
lures; one is, my Inability 
to reach your Character, and 
by that incur the Diſpleaſure 
of your Friends; the other 
(which fear moſt) is, to offend 
your Modeſty, in repeating 
thoſe generous Acts, which 
you only take delight in the 


| Per- | 


Sir, That may you long re 
nain the Glorious Support of 
76ur Country, and Ornament 
of the Age, are the humble 


Wiſhes o, ; 


ud Devoted Servant, &c. 
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1 H E "Ao Dialogues al 
are 4 Tranſlation * 
A Piece, which Was: W rit hy 
Father Bouhours, one of the: . 
neſt Wits of France, and contain 
ſeveral Rules, whereby you will 
be enabled to Fudge of the Fuſt- 
neſs and Nicety E any Thought. 


ey are not laid down as they 
would be, in a Treatiſe made ex 
profetto on ſuch a Subject, but 


Euere after a free and eaſy 


manner, in a Diſcourſe between 
two 


To the Reader. 
two Friend. You will find 4 
great many Curious Turns of Wit, 
taken from the Greek, Latin, Ita- 
lian, Spaniſh - and F rench Au- 
rhors,: all of 1 „ 4re TERS 
in their Or e Ou 


at thoſe ew 
them, may have all the Pleaſure re 
the Original can give; thoſe who 
do not, may be very well ſatisfyd 
with the Engliſh whi < rd OR 


nies s them. a N 


ART of CRITICISM, 
: OR THE 22 
METHOD 


Of making a right Judgment 
upon Subjects of Vit and Learning. 


* — j * 
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DI ALOGux L ; 


UDOXUS and Philanthu wha manage 


whom their Learning has not ſpoiPd, and 
whoſe Breeding is equal to their Learning. 
Tho they had purſzed the ſame Studies, and 
knew for the moſt part the ſame things, yet their Cha- 
racters are widely different.  Eudoxus has a true Re- 
liſh, and nothing pleaſes him in Ingenious Diſcouxſes 
which is not reaſonable and natural He loves the 
Ancients much, eſpecially the Authors of Auguſtus 3 
Age, which in his Opinion was the Age of good Senſe, 
Cicero, Virgil, Livy and Horace are his Heroes. 


B _— 


theſe following Dialogues, are two Scholars 
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more neceſſary they ſeem. 


2 The Art of Criticiſm. 
As for Philanthu, what is florid and glittering z 
charms him. The Greeks and the Romans, in his 
Opinion, are nor comparable to the Spaniards and the 
Italians. Among others, he admires Lopez de Vega 
and Taſſo, and his Head is ſo full of the Gieruſalemme 


liberata, that he prefers it without any ceremony to 


the 1/iad or the Aneid. This excepted, he has Wir, 
is an hozelt-Genciemen, and Eudoxw's Friend. Their 
Friendſhip however is no hindrance, bur they often 
quarrel about theſe things. They reproach one 
another at every turn y ith their Taſts, and they differ 
concerning every Book that is publiſned; but what 
Differences ſoever they may have, yet they love each 
other never the leſs; and they agree ſo well ragether, 
that they cannot live one without the other. | 
Endoxwc has @ very pretty Countty- Houſe near 


Pari, where he goes in fne weather to take the 


freſh Air, and to enjoy, the Pleaſures of Retires 
ment, whenever his Buſineſs will permit him to quit 
the Town. 18 5 

Philambus went, as he uſed to do, to ſee him laſt Au- 
tumn: He found him walking alone in. a little Grove, 
ard reading the Doubts concerning the French Language, 
propoſed to the Gentlemen of the Academy by 4 Country 
Gentleman. oP) 

Philanthus, who underſtands the Tongue more by 
Cuſtom than Rule, fell foul upon Eudoxw preſently 


for reading it. 


What Buſineſs have you with that Country Gentle - 


man, ſays he; a Man as you are, needs only follow 


his own Genius to ſpeak and to write well. I do 
aſſure you, replies Eudexys, that a Genius alone will 

not go far, and that one is in danger of commiting a 
thouſand Faults againſt Cuſtom, if he does not reflect 


upon Cuſtom it ſelf. This Country Gentleman's Scru - 


ples are reaſonable, and the more I read them, the 

For my part, ſays Philanthus, I ſhould rather defire 
his Reflections upon Authors Thoughts: for it feems 
ro me to be a more neceſſary thing to think well, than 


Ty)be Art of Criticiſm. 3 
to ſpeak well; or rather, one can neither () ſpeak nor 
write correctly, unleſs his Thoughts be juſt. He pro- 
miſed rheſe Reflections when he told us at the end of 
his Bock, that he had ſeveral other ſcruples about the 
Thoughts of Authors, beſides thoſe concerning the 
Language: But he has not performed his Promife : and 
I ſee plainly that this Britton is not too much a Man of 
his world. : n 

Since the Gentlemen of the Academy gave him no 
ſolution of his firſt Scruples, replyed Eudoxm, he be- 
lieved perhaps that it was to no purpoſe for him ro 
propoſe new ones. But, take notice that this place 
where the Low- Britton, ſeems to promiſe thoſe Refle- 
ctions you ſpeak of, has cauſed me ro make ſeveral 
which I had nor made before: and that when I exami- 
ned things more nearly, it ſeemed to me that thoſe 
thoughts which ſometimes appear the brighteſt ig 
Compoſures of Wit, are not always the moſt ſolid. 
I am almoſt dead with fear, ſays Philanthu inter- 
rupting him briskly, leaſt with reading this Book of 
' Doubts ſo much, you ſhould have learned to doubt of 
every thing: and that this Countty Gentleman who js 
ſerupulouſly nice, has communicared ſomerhing of 
his Spirit co you. It is not the Provincial that I am 
guided by, reply d Eudoxw, it is good Senſe which he 
himſelf rakes for his Rule in choſe things which do not 
perfectly depend upon Cuſtom; for one needs only 
conſult his own Reaſon, not to approve ſome Thoughts 
which almoſt all the World admires, as for inſtance, 
that famous one of Lucan, Victrix cauſa Dijs placuit + 
ſed vita Catoni, which the Tranſlator of his Pharſalis 


has thus rendred. . | | 
Tes Dieux ſervent Ceſar, mais Caton ſuit Pompte, 
The Gods ſerve Cæſar, but Cato follows Pompey. 
I could be content, fays Philanthus ſiniling, that 


this ſhould not pleaſe you; it would, ſaid he, going on 
ina ſerious Tone, be ſo much the worſe for you. 


(4) Seribendi rectè, £ Principi 1 4 
* 1 » Japere elt & Principium & Fons Rana. de 


1 The Art of Criticiſm. 
I proteſt to you, reply'd Eudoxw, this never pleaſed 
me: and tho the Adorers of Lacan ſhou!d owe me à 
ſpite for it, yer I would not change my Opinion. But 
what, returned Philantbus, can be greater or finer 
then to ſet the Gods on one ſide, and Cato on the 
other? | X ; FUE 4 | 
Ihe misfortune of this Thought is, anſwered Eu- 
doxus, that it hath only a fair outſide: and when one 
Fathoms ir, he wilt find ir vnreafonable ar the bottom. 
For in ſhort, it repreſents the Gods at the firſt view 
fixed to the unjuſt ſide, and fo Cæſar's was, who ſacrifi- 
ced his Country to his ambition, and who pretended 
10 op preſs the publick Liberty which Pompey endea- 
vou red to defend; now good ſenſe never allows that 
the Gods ſhould approve of the injuftice of an Uſur- 
per who breaks the Laws of God and Man, to make 
himſelf the Maſter of rhe World; and one that thought 
_ rightly ſhould have forgot the Gods on ſuch an occafion, 
much leis have brought them into Play. 1 
Beſides, Cato being a good Man, according to the i 
Poet's own Deſcriprion of him; there was no reaſon | 
ro oppoſe him to the Gods, and to ſer him in an In- 
ter eſt different from theirs. This is to deſtroy his 
Character; to take away his Vertue, for if we believe 
Saluſt, it was a part of the Roman goodnefs, to be 
zealous in the Service of the immortal Gods: and the 
Romans did not begin to neglect them. () till their 
Morals began to be corrupted. It is yet leſs reaſona - 
ble to advance Cato above the Gods, and by that means 
to raiſe the credit of Pompey's party; for this is what 
fed vita Catoni ſignifies; But Cato follow'd Pompey. 
But, here, is a mark of Diſtinction and Preference. 
The truth is, this Roman was in the Judgment of 
the Romans themſelves, () a living Image of Vertue, 
and in every thing more like the Gods than Men; he 
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(*) Avaritia fidem, Probitatem, — artes bonas ſubvertit: 
pro his Superbiam, crudelitatem, Deos negligere Rdocuit. Bell. catil. 
(F) Homo Virtuti fimillimus: per omnia ingenio Pu quam hominibus 

. propier. Velleius Paterc, lib. 11, T4 

was, 
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* The Art of Criticiſm. 5 
was, if you will, a Divine Man: he was a Man: and 
the Poet, how much ſoever a Pagan, how much ſoever 
a Poet, could not give a Man an advantage above the 


Gods, without doing injury to the Religion in which 


he lived: fo that Lacan s thought is at once both falſe 
and impious. . 

I do not reaſon ſo much, ſay's Philanthus, and all 
your reaſonings will never hinder me from eſteeming 
Lucan's as an admirable Thought. You may judge as 
you pleaſe, reply'd Eudoxus; but I cannoradmire that 
which is not true. | | | 

But, fays Philanthus, cannot this Thought be thus 
explained? It pleaſed rhe Gods that the unrighreous 
party ſhould prevail over the righteous, tho' Cato 
wiſhed otherwiſe. - Does this ſhock Reaſon; is not this 


the Senſe of the Verſe? Good Men every day make 
Vows for thoſe that are like themſelves, for the ſucceſi 


of a good Cauſe; their Vows are nor always heard; 


and Providence ſometimes turn's things otherwiſe. 


The Gods declared for Ceſar in the Event, tho' 
Pompey's was the juſter ſide, which Cato upheld : The 
But in the Verſe fignifies perhaps no more than this 
tho, which gives no offence to the Gods, whoſe deſigus 
are unſearcliable * 9 

Were the Poei's Thoughts no more than this, replies 


Eudoxus, it were no great matter, and there would be 
no cauſe to cry out againſt it: I am ſure at leaſt that 


his Defenders do not underſtand it ſo: and that the 
Sence which diſpleaſes me is the very Sence which they 
admire. | 

To be convinced of this, you need only remember 
what one of Lucan's Admirers ſays in his reflexions up- 
on our Tran ſiators. According to him, Brebeuf flags 
ſome times; and when Lucan happily comes up to the 
true Beauty of a Thought, his Tranſlator falls very 
much below it: the Example which this Reflecter 
brings, is that before us. | 


B 3 ; Fiaris 
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6 The Art of Criticiſm, 
Viarix Cauſa Deis placuit, ſed vita Catoni. 
The Gods ſerve Cæſar, but Cato follows Pompey. 


He maintains that the French Expreſſion does not 
anſwer the nobleneſs of the Latin one, and that this is 
miſrepreſenting the Author's Sence : becauſe Lucan: 
whoſe Mind was filled with Cato's Vertues, intended 
to advance him above the Gods, when he ſets Cato's 
Opinion of the Merits of the Cauſe againſt theirs ; 
whereas Brebeuf turns this noble Image of Cato advanc- 
ed above the Gods, into one of Cato Subject to 


Pompey. | | 


l do not pretend to juſtifie the Tranſlation, ſays BEV. 


doxus, and I agree with him that it is not exact. I 
ſay only that the RefleGizrs Cenſure proves what] ſaid, 


chat thoſe who are fond of the Latin Pharſalia fancy. 


ſomething extraordinary in this Verſe. 
1 Vidtriæ Cauſa Des placuit : fed vitta Catoni. 


Do not refine roo much Pbilantbis: till juſt now 
you were of the fame Opinion your ſelf; and this new 
Sence which you have put upon it, is only an excuſe to 
fave Zucan's Honour. 
Be it as it will, I wovld have all ingenious Thoughts, 
in Books of Poetry or Proſe, to be like thoſe of a great 
Orator whom Tully ſpeak of; (*) which were as ſound 
as they were true: as ſnrprizing, as out of the way; 
in ſhorr, they were as natural as they were far from 
all thar Luſtre which has nothing in it that is. not frivo- 
lous and childich. For in one word, to telt you my 
Opinion in ſome ſort of Order; Truth is the firſt Qua+ 
lity, and as it were the Foundation of Thoughts: the 
faireſt are the faultieſt; cr rather, thofe which paſs 
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(O) Sententiæ Craſh tam integra, tam veræ: tam novæ; tam ſine 
pig ucntig. tucoque pueru. De Orat, lib 22. .. 
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for the faireſt, are not really ſo, if they want this 
Foundation. 5 : 3 

Bur tell me then, reply d Phianthus, what is the ex- 
act Notion of a true Thought ; and wherein this Truth 
conſiſts, without which whatever one thinks, according 
to you, is ſo imperfect and monſtrovs. | 

Thoughts, Anſwers Eudoxws, are the Images of 
things, as words are the Images of Thougtws : and ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, to think is to Form in ones ſelf the 
Picture of any Object ſpiritual or ſenſible, Now Ima- 

es and Pictures are true no further then they refemble : 
oF a Thought is true when it repreſents things fairhful. 
ly: and it is falſe, when it makes them appear other- 
wile than they are in themſelves. | 

I do not underſtand your Doctrine, replies Philan- 
thus, and I can ſcarce perſwade my ſelf that a witty 
Thought ſhould always be founded upon Truth: on the 
contrary, I am of the Opinion of a Famous Critick, 
that (*) falſhood gives it often all irs Grace, and is as it 
were the Soul of ir. Nay, do we not fee that what 
ſtrikes moſt in Epigrams, and in other things where 
the Wir gives all the Beauty, generally turns moſt upon 
Fictions, upon Ambiguities, upon Hyperboles, which 
are bur fo many Lyes? | 

Do nor confound things, if you pleaſe, reply'd Eu- 
doxus; and allow me to explain my ſelf that I may be 
underſtood. All that appears to be falſe is nor ſo; and d 
there is a great deal of difference between Fiction and 
Falſhood; rhe one imitates and perfects Nature in 
ſome ſort : the others ſpoils and quite deftroys ir. 

In truth, the Fabulcus World, which is the World 
of Poets, has nothing real in it: it is alrogether a work 
of Imagination: and Parnaſſus, Apollo, the Muſes 
with the Horſe Pegaſus are only agreeable Chimeras. 
Bur this Syſtem being once ſuppoſed, whatever is feign- 
ed wirhin its extent paſſes not for falſnood amongft the 
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mum, quod excogitatum ſolerter, & ingenjoſe, Favaſſor, lib, de Epi- 
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3 The Art of Criticiſm. 
Learned : eſpecially when © Fiction is probable, api 
bas ſome Truth hidden under it. e I 
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According to the Fable, for inftance, Flowers grow 

under the feet of Gods and Heroes, to hint, perhaps, 
thar great Men ought to ſpread abundance and joy eve- 
ry where. This is plauſible, and has probability: ſo 
thar in reading thoſe Verſes of Racan upon Mary de 
& Medicis where he bids his Flock go into the Fields, 
© and take their pleaſure there, making uſe of the hap- 
<« py ſeaſon which the Heavens had given in recom- 
% pence of all theſe miſeries, and not ſpare the Flow- 
< ers, becauſe there would grow up enough again un- 
& der Marys Feet; | | ED 


Paiſſex cheres Brebis, jouiſſex de la joye 
Que le Ciel vous envoye : © c 
A la fin ſa clemence & pitié de nos pleurs 
Alex dans la Campagne, allex dans la prairie ; 
N' epargnez point les fleurs ; 
een revient afſez ſous les pas de Marie. 


I ſay in reading theſe Verſes, we find nothing 
choquant in the Poet's Thought; and if we allow a 
Falſhood, yet it is an eftabliſhr one, which has an Air 
of Truth. So when we read in (*) Homer that the 


Goddeſſes of Prayer are deformed and lame;. we are 


nor offended at it; this makes us imagine, that Prayer 
has ſomething in it ſelf that is mean; and that when 
one Prays, he goes not fo quick as when he Commands: 
which is as much as to ſay, that Commands are ſhort 
and Prayers are long: One might add that the one are 
fierce and haughty, the other humble and creeping. 
Neither are we ſhockr with rhe Fiction of the Graces 
being little and very low, Men hereby intended to 
how that prettineſſes conſiſt in little things: ſometimes 
in a Poſture or a Smile; ſomerimes in a negligent Air 
and in ſomething leſs. I ſay the ſame of all Fictions 
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 thathaveWir in them: ſuch as the Latin Fable of che 
Fun and the Frogs which was publiſhed in the beginning 


cCording to the Rules of Fiction, ir has all the Truth ir 


aſide, Truth ought to be found in Poetry as well as in 


not approve of what. Ariaſto ſays of one of his Heroes; 
ce that in the heat of the engagement not perceiving 


. The Art of Criticiſm. 


of the Dutch War, and which was ſo wel] received in 
the World. e 
That is to ſay, anſwer'd Philanthw interrupring him, 
that you would not condemn another Viſion of the ſame 
Poet; that the Stars jealous of the Sun made a 

againſt him; bur chat when he appeared, he diſperſed 
the Confpirarors, and made all his Enemies vaniſh. 
No without doubt reply'd, Eudoxus, it is a very hap- 
py Thought, and being conceived upon Parnaſſus ac- 


can have. The fabulous Syſtem Salves all the Falſhood 
which theſe ſort of Thoughts have in themſelves; and 
it is allow'd, nay, it is even glorious for a Poet to lye 
in ſo ingenious a manner. But then ſetting the Fiction 


Proſe. Hereby I do not pretend to take away the mar- 
vellous from Poetry, which diſtinguiſhes it from the no- 
bleſt and the ſublimeſt Proſe: I mean only that Poets 
ought never to deſtroy the Eſſences of things, when 
they would raiſe and adorn them. 1 

In the humour you are, ſays Phiſantbus, you will 


« that he was killed, he ſtill fought on vigorouſly, as 
* deadashe was. | | 


I! pover' huomo cbe non ſen era accorto 
Andava combattendo, & era morto, 


Neither do I approve, reply'd Eudoxus, of what 
Haſſe ſays of Argante, He dying tbreatned, and be ſuim- 
ed not. | | | 


Mina cciaua morendo, e non languia. 


 Toive up Arzofto, ſays Philantbus : bur I beg quarter 
for Tafſo, and deſire you ro conſider that a ftrcng and 


fierce Sarazen who had been wounded in the Fight, and 
g who 
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10 Tue Art of Criticiſm. 

who died of his Wounds, pF when he wasa dying 
threaten him that gave him the fatal blow well enough. 
I agree with you that he might threaten him, reply'd 
Eudoxus, and even that his dying poſtures, ©* Thar his 
* laft Words might have ſomething in them that was 
« fierce, proud and terrible Ss 
Superbi, formidebili, ſeroci 

Gli ultimi moti ſur, Pultime voci. 

This may be, and this agrees with Argezte's Chara - 
cter: at his death he might have the ſame ſence of things, 
which he had when he was alive; he mighr call roge- 
ther all his Spirits, and what ſtrength he had left ro 
expreſs this his ſence: ſometimes Men make frightful 
outerys, beſore their laſt groans: bur not to faint 
when they are dying, e non languia, is, what is b 
jo means probable. Montaign's Cannibal Acts mu 
more naturally then Taſſo's Saramen. For in ſhort, if 
the Cannibal Priſoner to his Enemies braves them even 
in Irons, ſpeaks reproachfully to them, ſpits in their 
Faces; if in the midſt of Torments and ar the point 
of death, when he has not ſtrength to ſpeak, he makes 
mouths at them to mock them, and to affure them that 
he is not yet overcome: there is nothing in all this, 
which is not conformable to the Genius of a fierce and 


reſolute Barbarian. 


But what can be more agreeable to Heroick Vertue, 


ſays Philanthus, than to dye without any weakneſs? 


Heroes, replies Eudoxus, have Reſolution in dying have 
Conftancy when they dye but the firmneſs of tlieir Minds 
preſerves not their Bodies from weakneſs: there it is, 
that they have no privilege. And yet the non languia 
which belongs to the Body, exempts Arganre from this 
common Law, and in advancing the Hero, deſtroys the 
Man. | 5 > 
I am afraid, anſwer'd Pbilanthus, that your nicety 
goes too far, and that you puſh the Criticiſm beyond 
irs due bounds. I believe Taſſo intended to deſcribe 
A-gante ina rage againſt Tancred, and threatning him 
even when he was a dying: and ſo did not barely ſay 
that he dyed: but that his Fury and his Anger ſome _ 
5 P . * 7 ' ure 
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fare took way his faintneſs, and made him appear 
vigorous. | | | E412 


» It is pity, replies Eudoxus, that 7afſo is not better ex- 
= | plained : for my part, I rye my ſelf to what an Author 
as | | Tpeaks, I don't know how ro make him ſpeak what he 
+ never ſays. 3h, F | 8 
5 , Aer all, ſays Philanthus, ſome very grave Authors 
are not of your Opinion, in the matter of that Truth 
4 which you would cftabliſh and require in all ingenious 
8, Thoughts. Not to ſpeak of (-) Macrobius andSeneca who 
e. call thoſe things pleaſant Sophiſms, which we term 
oO ſtrokes of Wit (F), and the Italians viverze d ingegno, 
al and the Spaniards agudezas; Ariftotle reduces aimoft 
ar the whole Art of thinking ingeniouſly to the Metapher, 
| which is a kind of fraud, and the Count Teſawro (0 
h fays, according to thar Philoſopher's Principles, that 
if the ſubtileſt and the fineſt Thoughts are only figurative 
n Enthymems, which equally pleaſe and impo'e upon the 
ir | Underſtanding. 2 8 x 
rt 1 All this ought to be underſtood in a good Sence, re- 
8 Wi plies Eudoxus.” What is figurative is not falſe, and 
t Metaphors have their Truth as well as Fictions. Let 
, 55 us call to mind what Ariſtotle reaches in his Rhetorick, 
d | and conſider his Doctrine ali: tle; SHES I 
Ven Homer ſays of Achilles he went like a Lion, it 
I» is a Compariſon : bur when he ſays of the fame Ac hi 
2 les, this Lion darted forth it is a Meraphor. In the 
e Compariſon the Hero is libe a Lion: in the Metaphor 
8 the Hero is a Lion. The Metaphor you ſee is bris] er 
„ and ſhorter than the Compariſon; this repreſents but 
2 one Object, whereas that ſhows us two. The Meta- 
0 phor confounds as I may fay, rhe Lion with Achilles, 
e or Achilles with the Lion: but there is no more falſhood 
: in the one than in the other, Theſe Meraphorical 
4 Ideas deceive no Man; how little underftanding foever 
: | 
1 ( Cavillationes Macrob, vafræ & ludicræ Cancluſiones. Sc neg. 
, Cf) Pointes d'eſprit points of Wit. This word titerally anjwers the Ita. 
lian vivezze . or the Spaniſh agudetas. hay pneſſes. () Can- 
: nocchiale Ariſtotelico. Lib. 3. cap. 4. 
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12 The Art of Criticiſm. 
2 Man has he knows what they ſigniſie: and he muſt be 
very dull, who takes theſe things literally. Ina Word, 
can we queſtion that Homer calied Achilles a Lion for 
any other reaſon, than to deſcribe his ſtrength, his 
fierceneſs and his courage? And when Voiture fays of 
the great Guſtavus, behold the Northern Lion, who diſco- 
vers not, through this Foreign Image a King terrible 
for his Valour and Power throughout all the North? 
We may ſay then that Meraphors are like tranſparent 
Veils, thro which we fee what they cover; or like the 
Habits of a Mask under which the Perſons who are diſ- 
guized are known. CE been +: 
How glad am I, for the fake of Poets and Orators, 
ſays Philanthus, that Fiction and Metaphor wound not 
that Truth which you _— in compoſures of Wir. 
But I am very much afraid, that Ambiguity and Truth 
can never agree according to your Principles. And 
yet it would be a pity that ſo many Thoughts which 
are pretty only for their Ambiguity ſhould not be good; 
for inſtance, Voitures upon Card. Mazarin whom his 
achman overthrew one day in the Water, © Where 
* he deſires him to forgive his Coachman who had dri- 
« yen ſo unfortunately : ſince ir was his Eminences 
© Repuration which made him raſh : for he thought in 
& overturning he could not do amiſs, becauſe it was 
% the common Report that whatever he did, in Peace; 
* in War, upon the Road, or in Buſineſs, he till re: 
* covered himſelf upon his Feet. 


Prelat (*) paſſant tous les Prelars paſſer, 
Car les preſens ſeroit un peu trop dire, 
Pour Dieu rende les peches efface; 

De ce Cocber qui vous ſceut mal conduire : 
Hill ſut peu caut à ſon chemin elire. 
Voſtrẽ Renom les rendit temeraire. 


, 
5 11 


{*) There is a little quibble in paſſant e paſſex, in old Engliſh paſſing 
is uſed for ezcelling, thu? new it is almoſt out of uſe, I believe Voiturs 
t wught of it, tho! F. Bomhours omitted it, the Truth is, it is a very 
Weun one. | = | ; 
FE 
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ne creut pas verſant pouvoir mal fair, OS 
Car Chacun dit, que quoy que vous ſaſſiet, 

En guerre, en paiæ, en voyage, en affair 

Vous vous trouver tousjours deſſus vos pieds. 


All Ambiguities are not like this, anſwers Eudoxus ; 
and this Petition for the Coachman who overthrew the 
Cardinal pleaſes me better then another which 1 re- 
member, (*) * Wherein he deſires his Eminence to 
« pardon the afflicted Coachman, who by mis fortune 
ce or careleſneſs tumbled him into the Water. The 
too hardy Coachman knew not (fays he) the Hiftory 
« of Phaethon and his Calamity. He had read no Me- 
& tamorphoſes, and he thought he need not fear making 
- 3 falſe ſteps, when he carried Ceſar (t) and his 
| tune. 55 | 


Plaiſe, Seigneur, plaiſe a voftre Eminence 
Faire la Paix de Þ afflige Cocher; 
Qui par malbeur, om bien par imprudence 
Deſſous les Flots, vous a ſait trebuchez. 
On ze luy droit ce crime reprocbe⁊ : 
Le trop bardi Meneur ne ſravoit pas 
De Phatron ! Hiſtoire & piteux Cas: 
Il ne liſoit Metamorphoſe aucune, 
Et ne croyoit qu on 9 craindre axcun pas 
En conduiſant Cefar & ſa fortune. 5 
For if you mind, this Coachman who had not read 
the Metamorphoſes, knew a conſiderable paſſage in the 
Roman Hiſtory. And yet I cannot ſee, how a Man 
who had never heard of Phaethon, ſhould be ſo well in- 
formed of Cæſars adventures. But that's not the thing 
we are now about, and I come back again to the 
Thought of the Petition you repeated. Tho it be falſe 
in one ſenſe, yet however it is true in another, accord- 
ing to the Character of Thoughts expreſſed in Ambi- 
guous terms, which have always a double Sence, one 


_—. 
—— * 


— 
— — 


(*) Mr. Voiture, (4) Voiture quybbles here again Card, Ma- 
2Ariae's Name, Julio Mazarini. m_ * 
Proper 
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proper which is falſe, the other figurative which is 
true: Here the proper and falſe Sence is, that the Car- 
dinal always fo recovers himſelf upon his Feet, as ne- 
ver to fall on the Ground; the figurative and true 
Sence is, that he always ſo recovers himſelf upon his 
Feet, ſo that nothing overturns his Deſigns or his 
Fortune. * 8 
In ſhort, what is true, is always true tho' it be 
joyned to that which is falſe: a good Piſtol loſes none of 
its Value, when ſer by a falſe one; you have bur one 
due to you: there ar= two offer'd ro you, a good one; 
and a bad one; make your choice, we ſhall fee whether 
you underſtand Money, and you will have the Pleaſure 
rope ſelf to make Trial of the exactne's of your Skill, 
It is much rhe ſame in this playing with Words, which 

in reality is only a Sport of the Mind. Trurh there is 
joyned to Falſhood, and what is very remarkable, the 
falſe carries one to the true: for from the proper Sence 
which is the falſe Sence of a Quibble, one goes on to 
the Figurative which is the true one: this is viſible 
in the Example which you. brought. When I read 
what Voiture ſays of Cardinal Mazarin, 1 imagine two 
things, as I have already told you: one falſe, that his 
Feet never fail, but that he always keeps himſelf upon 
his Legs: the other true, that his Mind and his For- 
tune are always in the ſame Poſture, The firſt brings 
us immediately to the ſecond, by letting us pleaſantly 
into the Change. Theſe Ambiguities are allowable, and 
diverting in Epigrams, Madrigals, Maſques and other 
Compolures where the Mind diverts it ſelf. 8 

Zut not to diſſemble with you, there is one ſort of 
Quibbles extreamly flat, which Men of a true Reliſh 
cannot endure. becauſe the falſe rules all, ſo that the 
true has no ſhare. Sr. Amand's Epigrams upon the 
burning of the Palais (*), is of this kind, | 


3 ———— 
7 IP * 


— „ yy _ 


(*) 4 ile of Buildings in Paris anſwerable to 0 Weſlmialter - 
where ther _ of Julie are — | TY | * 


8 | Certes 
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Certe3 Lon vit un trifle jeu; 
Quand a Paris Dame Juſtice 
Se mit le Palais tour en ſeu, 
Pour avoir mang trop d epice. 


Sarely there was ſorry ſport when at Paris Dame Juſtice 
ſer the Palais in a Flame for having eaten too- much 
Spice. 3 | = 3 
This Quatrain (*) dazled formerly: and there are 
ſome People ſtill whothink ir extreamly witty, Why, 
can there be any thing happier or prettier, ſays Philans 
t bus, interrupting him? There can be nothing more em- 
pty er more frivolous, replies Eudoxm: theſe are only 
words in the Air which have no manner of Sence; it is 
all over falſe. For in one word, what is called Spice 
in the Palas has no relation to burning: and the Palat 
V in a Flame after eating too much Pepper never 
jeads a Man to the firing of a Building were Juſtice is 
àdminiſtred, and fold, if you pleaſe. | 
What think you, ſays Philantbus of that Quibble 
which makes all the ſmartneſs of another of St. Amand's 
a | | 


Cy gift un fou nomme Paſquet, 
mourut d'un coup de Mouſquet, 
orfqu” it voulut lever la Creſte. 
145 a moy, je croy que le ſort | 
Lu mit du Plomb ( dedans la Teſte 
Pour le rendre ſage en ſa mort. 


— 


— 0 „ 


(*®) 4Quatrain is a Stanza 7 four Lines wherein every other Line 
ſat leaſt) Rbimes, (f) Palais Hands for the Court ¶ Fufſtce at Paris, 
and for the Palat of one's Mouth, (||) Il ait du Plomb'en ſa Teſte, He 
bas Lead in bis Brains, is a French Proverb for a ſolid, grave, wiſe 


Here 
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Here lies 4 Fool called Paſquet who dyd by the Shat 
of a Muſquet as be lifted up bis Head. For my part I 
believe that Fate put all this Lead into bis Pate te make 
him Wiſc'ere he was dead. Js 

This may be allow'd in Burleſque or Comical! Writ- 

with Carches () or Ballads, replies Eudoxus. 
Theſe are falſe Jewels which are worn at Maſques and 
Balls: it is falſe Money which does no injury to 

Trade, when it is paid for what it is worth; but he 
that would have it paſs for ſterling, would make hims 
ſelf very ridiculous in the Company of Men of 


. Generally ſpeaking, there is no wit in Quibbling or 
very little: Nothing coſts leſs, or is more eaſily found. 
Ambiguity, which makes up its Character, is leis an Or- 
nament of Diſcourſe than a Fault; and it is that which 
makes it inſipid, eſpecialiy when he who uſes it, thinks 
he ſpeaks finely and values himſelf upon it. On the 
other fide, it is not always eaſie to be underſtood : the 
myſterious Appearance which gives it the double mean- 
ing, is the occaſion that a Man cannot often come at the 

true Sence without ſome pains; and when he is come at 
it, he is ſorry for his Labour, he thinks himſelf cheated, 
and 1 cannot tell, bur that what he feels at ſuch a 
time is a ſort of Ve xation, for having ſearched fo long 
to find nothing - Ba 95 
All theſe Reaſons fink the Credit of pure Qyibbles 
very low with Men of good Sence. I ſay pure Quib- 
bles; for all figures which containa double Sence, have 
every one in irs kind their Beauties and Graces which 
make them valuable, tho they have ſomething in them 
af the Quibble. One ſingle Example will make you 
underſtand what I mean. Martial tells Domitian. 


rw — WO 
7 3 — — 2 


(*)Turlupinades & Quo libets are the Words of my Author: they 
are generally uſed, for ſuch Poems as will make ſperi over a Cup of Ale, 
er pleaſe Women and,Children:when Sung in a Street, - 
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The Art of Criticiſm. 17 
(*) The People of your Empire ſpeak ſeveral Lanpua- 
ges: yet however they have bur one Language, when 
they ſay that you are the true Father of your Country. 
Here are two Sences, as you ſee, and two Sences which 
make an Antithefis ; ſpeak ſeveral Languages and baue 
but one Language. They are both true, as they are ſe- 
verally taken, and one deſtroys not the other: On the 
contrary they agree very well, and from the Union of 
theſe two oppoſite Sences there ariſes ſomething, Tcar's 
rell what, which is ingenious, founded upon the Ambi- 
guous word Vox. in Latin, and Language in Engliſh, 
Several ſmarr things in Epigrams, and a great many 
Jeſts and witty Repartees affect us only becauſe of the 
double Senſe which is found in them: and theſe are 
properly thoſe Thoughts which Macrobius and Seneca 
call agreeable Sophiſms. . | 
As far as I ſee, ſays Pbilanthbus. Truth has a larger 
extent than I imagined; fince it may agree with equivo- 
cal Expreſſions in matters of Wit: There iS nothing 
now to be done; but ro reconcile it ro (+) Hyperboles, 
and I would very willingly know your Opinion about 
them. | 2 
The bare Original of the Word, replies Eudoxus, 
decides the thing in General : Whatever is exceſſive is 
vitious, even in Vertue, which ceaſes ro be Vertue 
when it comes to extremities, and keeps no longer 
within bounds. Solikewife, Thoug lits which turn up- 


on an Hyperbole, are all falfe in themſelves, and de- 


ſerve to have no Place in reaſonable Diſcourſes, unleſs 
the Myperbole be of a particular kind, or that ſuch 
Qualifications are admitted which moderate irs exceſs; 
for ſome Hyperboles are leſs bold than others, and go 
not beyond their bounds, () tho they are above com- 
mon belief. There are others naturalized (as I may 
ſay) by cuſtom; which are fo eſtabliſhed, that they 
have nothing choquant (*) Homer calls Nireus Beauty 


©... 8 TT * 


— 


&$) Vox diverſa ſonat; Populorum eſt vox tamen una: Cum verus 
Patræ diceris eſſe Pater, In Amphit. Ceſar. (+) Hypertole, & 1d Ty 
wutpCdAMAE to exceed, ({{) Ultra fidem, non ultra modum. Cuunti!. 
lib, 8. cap. 6. (*) Iliad, 2, | 
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it ſelf, and Martial ſays that (+) Zoilus is not vitious, 
bur Vice it ſelf. We ſay daily when we are ſpeaking 
of a very wiſe and vertuous Perſon, He n Wiſdom, be 
j Vertue it ſelſ. We ſay alſo after the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; ſhe i whiter than Snow: He goes faſter then the 


Wind. Theſe Hyperboles, according ro Quintillian, 


( lye- without deceiving 3 or, as (*) Seneca ſays, 
they bring the Mind to Truth by a Lye, by cauſing it 
ro comprehend what (+) they ſignifie, when they ex- 
preſs any thing in fuch a manner as ſeems to make it 
incredible. . T 

Thoſe, therefore which are prepared and brought on 
by little and little, never ſhock the Minds of the Rea- 
ders or the Andience. They even gain belief, I 
know not how, as Hermogenes ſays; and the falſeſt 
things they propoſe, become ar leaſt propable. We 
have an noted Example in Homer. He does not ſay all 
at once that Polyphemus tore off the Top of a Mountain; 
that would ſcarce have appeared credible. He diſpoſes 
the Reader, by his Deſcription of that Cyclops, whom 
he ſets forth as a Perſon of an enormous Stature, and 
then gives him Strength equal to his Height, when he 
makes him carry the Body of a great Tree for a Club, 
and ſtop the Mouth of his Cave with a large Rock. 
Beſides, he makes him eat more Meat at a Meal then 
would ſerve ſeveral Men; andat laſt he adds that Nep- 
tune was his Father. After all theſe Preparations, 
when the Poet comes to ſay that Pohpbemus tore off the 
Topof a Mountain, the Action does not ſeem ſo ſtrange. 
Nothing ſeems impoſſible to a Man who is the Son of 


the God of the Sea, and who is not made like ordinary 
Mien. | | | 


There are other ways of qualifying an Hyperbole, 


and which give it even an Air of probability. Virgil 


ſays, that to have ſeen Antony's and Auguſtus's Fleets at 


1 
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(*) Mentitnr qui te vitioſum, Toile dixit, Non vitioſus homo es, 


Zoile, fed vitium. Lib xi. (4) Monere ſatis eſt mentiri Hyperbolen, 


nec ita ut mendacio fallere poſſit. Quin. lib. 8, cap. 6. (||) In hos 
Hyperbole extenditur, ut ad verum mendacio veniat. Sen, de Benet. 
tih, 7. cap. 23. | 5 

the 
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the Battel of Actiun, (*) one would have thought they 
had been the Cyclades floating in the Sea. And Florus 
ſpeaking of the Expedition with which the Romans 
Built a great number of Ships in the firſt Punick War, 
ſays char (+) the Ships did not ſeem ro have been made 
by Workmen, but the Trees ſeemed to be turned into 
Ships by the Gods. They do not ſay that the Veſſels 
were floating Iſlands, or that the Trees were turned 
into Ships: they ſay only, rhar one would think ir was 
ſo, and that they ſeemed to be ſo: This precaution 
ſerves for a Paſport to an Hyperbole, as I may ſay: (9 
and makes it allow able even in Proſe: For whatever 
js excuſed before it is ſpoke, is always favourablyx 


0 „ hearkned to, be it as uncredible as it will. | 

Voiture never fails to bring in theſe ſorts of qualifica- 

4 tions where there is need of them: and no Writers 

1 knows better than he how to make a thing in ſome ſore 

4 True, which is not ſo, 

Eudoxus who loves reading, when he goes a walking 

' alone, generally carries a long with him a Book or | 
1 two; and now befides the Britiſh Gentleman's Scruples 1 
. he took Voitures Letters, which he is never weary of 1 
| reading, and where he always finds new Graces. He Fl 
4 opened the Book, and read in the Letter to Cardinal 1 
» de la Valette, cohcerning the Walks ar /z Barre; * 
- * When they roſe from Table, the ſound of the Vio- 4 
£ ins made all the Compar.y go up Stairs: where they oy 
2 * found 4 Chamber ſo very light, that ir ſeemed as if | 
* the Day which was no longer upon the Earth, had KH 
f * been entirely retired thither. 
y This it ſeems ſavs Eudoxus further, retihes the 

| Theughr, and as hyperbolical as it is, reduces ir to a 
S reaſonable Sence. He read afrerwards in a Letter 
N written to Madam de Saintot, when he ſent her Ariofto's 
© Orlando Furioſo Tranſlated into French; he read, I 


£ Angelica; . 


C——— —]]——— 


ſay, theſe following words which relate partly to 


's, (*) Pelago credas innare revullas Cycladas. (+) Aneid, lib. v111. 
n, Vt no, Naves arte factæ, led quodam muuere Deorum in naves mutatæ 
OG arbores riderentur. Hiſt. Rom. lib. 2. cap. 2. (0 Propitits auribus 
f. auditur, quàatumvis incredibils eſt, quod cexculatur antequam, dicitur. 

Seneca bet. Suaſor. 2. | 


C 2 hl 4 
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All the Calours and Paint of Poeſy could not draw 
'© her ſv fair as we fee you to be: and the Imagination 
& of the Poets could not reach ſo high. 

This is very exceſſive, and very falſe, interrupts Phi- 
lanthus. J agi ee with you, replies Eudoxw, and I con- 
feſs the Thought would be a very bad one, if the Au- 
thor had ſtaid there: but hear what follows. 5 

e So that, to ſpeak Truth, Chryftal Chambers and 
* Diamond Palaces are much eaſier to be imagined: 
© and all the Enchantments of Amadis which to you 
* appear ſo incredible are not near fo great as yours; 
« which at firſt ſighr ſeize the moſt reſolute Souls and 
* rhoſe that are not in the leaſt born for Slavery; 
* which raiſe in them a ſort of Love that acknowledges 
© Reaſon, and is acquainted with nothing ſo much as 
© Defire and Hope; which fills the Minds of thoſe 
with pleafure and glory whom you deprive of cafe 
c and liberty. Theſe effects are ſtranger and far leſs 
ce probable, than the Griffins and flying Chariots, and 
& all the moſt wonderful Tales which are related in 
% Romances. | 

Theſe Reflexions Jnſtifie every thing: and it is by 
ſuch ways as theſe () that the boldeft Hyperbole 


comes to be believed even when what it aſſerts 18 aboye 


belief. „ 8 

An Trony ſeems alfo very proper to make an Hyper- 
bole paſs, continues Eudoxus, When Men are in jeſt 
or banter, they have a right to ſay any thing. If 
& Bahkac had ſaid ſmilingly that his Muſcadines bore 


enough to make half England drunk; that the ſuper- 


6 fluiry at his Houſe was as much as ought to be 
« drunk in a whole Country; that there were more 
« Perfumes in his Chamber than in all Arabia Felix, 
and that ſometimes there was ſo great a Torrent of 
4% Orange Flower and Jaſmin Water, that he and his 


Family could fave themſelves only by ſwimming ; 


I fay, if Bahac bad faid this in jeſt, Pbilarchus perhaps 


”= 
—_ — — — wy » cmd 


hs Os. 


(*) Nunquam tantum ſperat Hiyperbole quantum audet : ſed incre- 
dibilia afficrnat, ut ad credibilia perveniat. Senec. de Beneficijs. lib. 7. 


ep. 23. — a 
would 


re 
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would have had nothing to have reproached him wirk 
upon this Head; bur he unhappily ſay» this in very 
good earneſt : and is the firſt Man in the World who 
ever ſpoke of the extremiries of things, where thefe is 
nor the leaſt appearance of Truth, in a Grave Tone. 

Poiture is very far from this Character: he ſpeaks in 
a jeſting way when he fays any thing Hyperbolical. 
Here's another paſſage of his Letter to the Card: de la 
Valette concerning the Divertiſements of la Barre. 
« The Ball laſted with a great deal of Pleaſure: when 
& on the ſuddain a great noiſe was heard from without, 
« which abliged all the Ladies to look out at the Win- 
* dow; and ſo great a number of Fire works were 
& ſeen to come our of a great Wood three hundred pa- 
*« ces from the Houſe, that ir ſeemed as if all the 
«© Bovghs and Trunks of the Trees had been turned in- 
© ro Squibs, and all the Stars in the Sky had fallen, and 
« the Sphere of Fire would have rook its place in the 
*« middle Region of the Air. Theſe, my Lord, are 
three Myperboles, which appraiſed and reduced ro 
«« their true value, are worth three dozen of Squibs, 

This Concluſion is roo bantrivg and lronical. Vaiture 


believed tkat the Corrective it ſeemed was not enougl 


upon this occaſion, and that he ought to turn it all into 


| Raillery. Le Teſauro does not uſe fo much Ceremony: 


he is contented to ſay when he ſpeaks of theſe Sky 
Rockets (*) that they looked as if they would have 
inflamed ro the fiery Sphere; have lighten'd rhe very 
Lighrenings, and alarmed: the Stars. He is content- 
ed, I ſay, ro ſoften it with, an it ſeems, par che Sagliano 
and ſo makes no further excuſes about that matter. If 
— had Bantred as Voiture did, his Thoughts would 

ave paſſed, as bold, and as ſalſe as they are: for I ſay 


it once more, one may ſay any thing in jeſt: and be- 


ſides, if you conſider it (+) what is falſe becomes true 
with the help of an Irony : tis that which has introdu- 
ced what we call ( Counter. trutbs; fo that when we 


—— 
— 1 


(4) Par che Sagliano ad infiammar la sfera delfuoco; à fulminare 
itulmini, & a gridar allarme contra le ſtelle, (Y) Omnis falſe decendi 
0.6 in eo elt, ut aliter quam elt, rectum verum que dicatur. Quinti]. 
] 


b. 6, cap. 3. ( Contyeveritez, 


1 — E 
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Call a lewd and ſcandalous Woman a very honeſt Perſon, 
every Body inder ſtands what we ſay, or rather () 
what we lay not. 2 | 18 
But 1 am weary of ſpeaking all alone: and you may 
zerhaps be willing that I ſhould take a little Breath. 
[ haye heard you Without interrupting, replies Philan- 
thys; becauſe I took a Pleaſure in hearkning to you, and 
L was not willing to Joſe any thing of a Doctrine 
whereof I had very confuſed Notions. I am glad how- 
ever, that you will allow ſome little favour to a Hy- 
perbole, which is ſo dear to the Italians and Spaniards 
my good Friends. I underſtand Reaſon as you may 
ſee, replies Eudoxis, and I am not ſo ſevere as you may 
think; but do not deceive yourſelf; and remember up- 
on what Conditions theſe Figures are allowed: eſpeci- 
ally never forget what one of the greateſt Wits of our 
Age has ſaid upon this Argument () that © nothing is 
& fine but what is True: Truth alone is to be valued : 
ce it ought ro reign every where; yea, even in Fable. 
I queftion then, replies Philanthus, whether it reigns 
in an Epitaph of Francs I. compoſed by way of Dia- 
logue by St. Gelais. I read it lately, and I have not for- 
got it (b. Who.is buried under this Marble ?, Anfw. 
the Great Francis tbat incomparable: King. Why. bad this, 
Prince jo narrow a Tomb? Anſw. Here is only his Heart, 
Then here is not all that great Conqueror? Anſw. Here 
is all; far be was all Heart. Y * 51 0 
Four Scruple is weil grounded, anſwered Eudoxur. 
A very ſerious Piece requires ſomething more ſolid 
and ſubſtantial. Ar this rate, ſays Philantbig. Mareſ- 
chal de Rangau's Epitaph is not much better than that of 
Francs I. I remember the laſt Verſe which contains 
the whole Ihought. Yau: know that this Mareſchal 
left an Eye and a Leg in the War, and chat perhaps 
there was never a General of an Army mare Maimed 
then he was. Upon this e Poet grounds his Thought. 


— 


— 


9 Intelligitur quod non dicitur ibid. () Rien neſt beau que le 
xray le vray ſeul elt aimable; il doit regner par tout, & meme gans 
le table. 0 Qui ent enclos cec marbre que Je voy ? Reponſe Le grand 
Francois incomparable Roy. Comme ebr tel gue fi court monument ? 
Reponſe, De luy nya que le eur ſeulement. Donc icy welt pas tout de 
ec g And vaianevre, KeponJe il jelt tout, car tout il eftoit cur. 


Alter 


Strength. 
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After he had ſaid that there was but one half of the 


Great Ranzau under the Tombſtone, and that the other 
was left behind in the Field, he concludes thus 


Er Mars ne luy laiſſa rien dentier que le cæur. 
And Mars left him nothing entire but his Heart. 


But the Heart, ſays Eudoxws interrupting him with a 


Smile, were not his Lungs and his Liver left entire, not 
ro ſpeak of any more? Youthink then that this Thought 
is falſe, replies Phi/anthus? Yes, returns Eudoxus, and 
I like much better What Voiture ſays to Mademoiſelle Pau- 
« let. If I durſt write mournful Letters, I would 
& fay things which would break your Heart; bur ro 


tell you the Truth, I had much rather ir ſhould keep 


« whole; and I ſhould be afraid that if it were once in 
« two, it might be divided in my abſence, You ſee 
& how I'can make uſe of thoſe prety things which I 
of hear ſaid. I SEO S116 5- 164 (iis 

For in ſhort, ſays Eudoxus, Voiture is pleaſant and in 
jeſt. He Laughs ar ſome body who had ſaid ſome ſuch 
thing. And Iam amazed that he that writes about ZR. 
aneſs ſhould fall foul upon our Author himſelf.For this 
without doubt, the Cenſor did not take notice of 


theſe Words, 7ou ſee how I can make uſe of thoſe prety 


things which I have ſaid. | 

But had Voiture ſaid this of his own Head, I ſhould 
not have blamed him. He is a pleaſant Writer wha 
out of a Frolick fays ludicrous things, to make himſelf 
and others merry: much after the ſame rate as an 
agreeable companion at Table with his Friends, would 
make a ſhow of ſaying ſome extravagant things after 
a chearful Glaſs, What falls from Men upon ſuch occa- 
ſions ought not to be taken literally: and for my part I 
ſhould much leſs willingly endure what another 


Writer ſays calmly after he had been troubled with vo- 


miting of Blood. . 

* I durft not fay as formerly that J love you with 
6 all my Soul, fince I have loft more than half ir. To 
© ſpeak regularly, I ſay that I love you with all my 


C 4 Theſe 
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Theſe are Ba/zac's Words which I read this Morning; 
I was amazed at them. What fault do you find wich 
them, ſays Philanthus 2 Beſides that it is only allow'd to 
Poets, replies Eudoxus, to counfound Blood and Soul to- 
gether, and to rake one for the other; if he has loſt 
Half his Soul, he has not much Strength left: and he ex- 
reſſes his renderncſs bur weakly, when he teils his 
Friend, that he loves him with all his Strexgtb. 

But what he fays in another place is neither trucr nor 
more exact. I am as much tattered as if Thad been in 
all rhe Battels which I have read of. I am now only 
© a Piece of my ſelf, not above a Quarter, or Half 2 
* Quarter of what I was. | . 

It belongs only to Voiture, ſays Eudoxus, to think 
pleaſantly and correctly at the ſame time, here's a Place 
which fully proves it. . e 
I cannot abſolutely ſay that Jam got to Turin, for 
there is only one half of my ſelf arrived there: You 
ec think 1 mean that the other half ſtays behind with 
« you. Bur that's not it; of 104 Pound that J weigh- 
* ed, I weigh now bur 32. Nothing can be fo lean, 

«© or ſo our of Fleſh as I am. S n 
You ſee that Voiture is not falſe when he is in jeſt, and 
that Baltat is ſo when he is ſerious. But are you ſure, 
ſays he further, that one ſingle falſe Thought, is enough 
to ſpoil a fine Piece in Proſe or in ere? 
Malberb perhaps never made any thing finer than 
thoſe () Spiritual Stama's Which begin with this 


8 ads | 
Neſperons plus, mon ame, aux promeſſes du monde. | 
Truſt no longer, my Soul, in the-Promiſes of the World. 


And ir is pity there ſhould be any thing falfe in the 
moſt remarkable Stanza ' (7% : ” 


ont ils rendu | eſprit 2 ce nel ſt plus que Pouſſicre 6 
Kee cette Majeſte ji pompeuſe r 


PARSE 1 4 1 2 8 
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spirituelles pere is not witty, but wat we call Divine in Poetry to 


IHiusuiſh it from prophan- 


D ont 
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Diont [eclat orgueilleux etonnoit Junivers; : | 
Et dans ce grands tombeaux ou leurs ames bautaines 
Font encore les vaines 
Ils ſont mangez de vers. 


C Have they given up the Ghoſt ? There is only the 
ec Duſt left uf that pompous and fierce Majeſty whoſe 
c proud Luftre amazed the Univerſe: and in theſe 
*« ſftarely Monuments where theſe haughty Souls ſtill 
*« act a vain part, they are devoured by Worms. | 

Coſtar has well oblerved that the Souls of thoſe Kings, 
whom thePoets ſpeaks of, do not mind ating a vain part 
in their Graves, where they are not, either according 
to the Heathen Divinity, or according to ours. But 
this learned Man who has made ſuch curious Obſerva- 


tions upon Malberb s Poems, ſays Philantbus, has alſa 


well obſerved the Poets have a Theology by themſelves, 
according to which Malberb might ſay that Souls are in 
their Graces as Ronſard has ſaid it before him 


Ha, que diront la- bas ſous les Tombes poudreuſos 
De tant de vaillans Roys les ames genereuſes. 


« Alas! What will the generous Souls of fo 
« Valiant Kings ſay in their duſty Graves below ? _ 
The remarks of this Author of the Obſervations is 
very true, replys Eudoxus, as to the particular Theo- 


logy of the Poets. The Queſtion is now only ro know | 


whether Malberbe ſpeaks like a Divine of Parnaſſus... I 
agree with you, that the dead both Soul and Body may 
be ſuppoſed ro be in their Graves, and in writing theig 
Epitaphs one may make them ſpeak. 


J confeſs alſo that in a work which is profane and 
perfectly Poetical, it is allowable with Virgil (*) ta 


bury the Manes, and yet one has a Right to make che 
Souls of the dead wander abour the Places where they 


are interred; bur I queſtion whether in a Chriſtian . 


Diſcourſe all of a Piece, that has nothing Poetical in it 
bur the Numbers, ſuch as Malberbs is, one may ſpeak in 


—_—_— 
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{*) 16 cinerem, & Manes credis curare ſepultos. Eneid. 4, 
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rhe Language of the ſublimeſt Poetry. Ronſard's Poem 
upon the Miſeries of the Times, allows of Ideas and 
Expreſſions, which a Spiritual Stanza upon the Vani- 
ty of worldly greatneſs would not away with. 

Let what you ſay, be as it will, replies Philanthus, 
it is certain that the Pride of Great Men appears even 
after theirs Deaths, in the Pomp of their Funerals, 
and eſpecially in the magnificence of their Tombs. Is 
it not enough to ſay, that their Souls act ſtil] a vain part 
in their proud Monuments, unleſs they be there them- 


felves ? Since they ſtill diſplay their Vanity there, or 


rather ſince their Vanity is ſtill diſplay d there? 

I do not think, anſwers Eudoxus, that this is what 

the Poet meant; and this ſeems to me to weaken his 

Thought, when it intends to juſtifie it. One may mend 

— —4 ſays Philanthus, by putting ſhades inſtead of 
a | | 


Er dans ces grands tombeaux ou leurs ombres hautaines 
Font encores les vaines. 


— 


And in theſe ſtately Monuments where their 


* haughty Shades ſtill act a vain part. 


If by Shades, replies Eudoxus, you mean only Figures 
ani Repreſentations of Braſs or Marble raiſed over the 
burying Places of Kings, I ſee no inconvenience in it: 


but if you mean what the Ancients meant by the Shades 


15 Dead, which they called Manes, the Thought is 
2 lirtle Heatheniſn After all I ſnould be leſs offended 
with their Shades then their Soule, and perhaps Chriſti- 
anity and Poetry may here agree together. f 

The Author of the Poem of St. Lewis, ſays Philan- 
thys, carries things much further than Malberbs, when 
he ſpeaks of his Hero who went ro St. Denys before he 
departed for rhe Holy Lane. 


Il viſite le Temple ou regnent ſes Ayeux 
Dans leurs Tumbeauæ encore du temps victorieux. 


ie viſits the Temple where his Anceſtors reign in 
their Graves ſtil] victorious over Time. 


i 


1 
| 
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1 do not ſee, anſwers Eudoxus, how the Kings of 

France reign there, nor how they are victorious over 

Time: they themſelves are nothing but Aſhes; and 

Time which comtumes all things ſpares neither their 
Statutes nor their Manpments. 

Ihe weakneſs of theſe French Verſes, ſays Philanthus, 
makes me afraid for a Latin Epitaph of Cardinal Riches 
lieu which we have read rogerher more than once, and 
which I always admired. It muſt be owned, replies 
Eudoxus, that this Epitaph is full of Wit, and perfectiy 
deſcribes the Character of that great Minifter ; but ir 
cannot alſo be denied, that ir is falſe in more Places 
than one. It begins with theſe words, as I remember: 
Aſta, Viator,. quad uſquam videbis, & audies hie tegitur. 
Is this tolerable? Srop Traveller, all that you will ſee 
or hear any where elſe covered here. | © 

The Place where he ſpeaks of the Herſe in which 
his Body was carried by Nighr to the Place of Burial is 
no truer than the other. Ihe words are theſe, ſecuti 
pedites, eguiteſq; magno numero, faces pretulerunt ; cru: 
cem nemo, quia publicam currus deferebat. After he had 
ſaid, as you ſee, that ſeveral Foormen and Horſemen 
carried Flambeaus, he adds (*) no man carried a Croſs, 
becauſe the Common Crofs was carried inthe Herſe. | 
With the Author of the Epitaph's good leave, his 
Thought is falſe: ir mighr have been true, nay and ir 
might have pleaſed too with all irs malice, if in theſe 
ſort of Funeral Solemnities ir had been uſual to carry 
Oroſſes, and upon this occaſion they had omitted it. 
But theſe being civil Ceremonies, and in ſome ſort pro- 
phane, the Church never concerns it ſelf: fo that ie 
was not becauſe the Herſe carry'd the Common Craſs 
that there was no other carry d: and our Author's rea- 
ſonings are wholly groundleſs. His laſt Thought ſeema 
ro me not to be much more ſolid : Inter Thealogos firus ; 
ingent diſputandi argumentum. A happy Concluſion ; 
He i laid among the Divines; @ mighty Theme ſor Di(- 
putes! 


— 


— * _ 


* eee - 2 
) He alludes to a Proceſſion, wherein Croſſes and Turches are carried 
before them: and ſo confounds Funerals and Proceſtons: for which rea- 

| fon our Author afterwards Calls this a civil Ceremony. © 
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Theſe are properly, ſays Philanthus, what they cal! 
Turns of Wit. Yes, replies Eudoxus; and it is theſe 
aimers at Turns who generally think fallly. What- 
ever Subject they have in Hand, they will have it 
glitter, for 'tis nor good Sence for the moſt part which 
they look after. Their deſign is to dazzle: bur the 
impoſe only upon the People, that is to fay upon thoſe. 
who are contented. with the Appearances of things: 
Men that think rightly and ſolidly are never cully'd by 


One of thefe ſmart Men who in his time was much 
admired in the Court of Savoy, who compoſed 
Lewa XIII's Elegy in Latin, ſays that this Prince (5) 
would infallibly cure France of all her Diſeaſes, ſince 
his Mother was a Princeſs of the Houſe of Medics, 
and he was Born upon St. Coſmas and St. Damian's 
Day who were both Phyſicians. He fays moreover 
that (+) Lewis the Juſt had his Horoſcope in Libra, 
and that Henry the Great put a Sword into his Hand; 
that fo all Men might acknowledge his Perſon to be a 
perfect Image of Juſtice (|). And I wonder, purſues 
Eudoxu that the Panegyriſt did not put a Veil over this 
Prince's Eyes, by making one of his Diadem; this was 
all which was wanting to make his Thought com- 

tear. R 
. f After all, replies Philantbus, there is Wit in this turn 

of rhe Sword and the Balance. What Wit? good God! 
anſwers Eudoxus, and whereare we got now, if — 
riss be an ingenious Thought ? I would adviſe you 


* 


vou 
then to admire that of an Italian Poet upon the Jen 
Cancer, which this upon the Sign Libra put me in mind 
of : Tis made upon the great Apoſtle of the Indies 
St. Francs Xavier, who had the Crucifix which he had 
let fall into the Sea brought to him by a Sea- Crab. 


. Ll 
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(+) Galliz Medicus e matre Medicæa Coſmæ & Damiano medicis feſto 
Die, infecto regno peperit genitus ſpem ſalutis. () Juſtitiz ſimulacrum 
ut Ludovico mundus adoraret in Puero; jam habenti Libram ab Horoſ- 
copo, gladius additur ab Henrico. ¶ Lhat Juglaris is I know not: walejs 
it be the Name af the urbor of the Panegyrick.] 
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I know what youare going to ſay, ſays Philanthus in- 


terrupting him: The Verſes are made by Achiilini; I 
learnt them by Heart. | 


perde Xaverio in mare 
1! Crocifiſſo, e piange 
Quaſi che poſſa in porto 


De la ſteſſa ſalute eſſer abſorts + 


Mentre ſul lid ei ange, 

Ecco un graxchio marino . 
Recargli fra le branchie il ſuo conſorto. 
E guiſto ſu che de amor divino | 
Fra le beate arſure onde fi duole 

Non altro che in granchio $ baveſſe il ſole, 


A pretty Fancy, ſays Eudoxus, that during thoſd 
ardours of divine Love wherewith this Saint was en- 
flamed, the Sun could only be in Cancer] not to 
now of this Haven of Salvation which could not be 
| ſwallowed up. Are theſe in your Opinion regular 
Ambiguities and Metaphors ? The Thought perhaps 
is not fo good in French, replies Philanthas; but ſay 
what you will, it is excellent in Halian. Every Nati- 
on has its own peculiar reliſh in Wir, as well as in 
Beauty, in Clothes, and in every thing elſe. As if ( 
juſtneſs of Sence were not the ſame in all Languages. 
replies Eudoxus : and that what is bad in its ſelf 's 

to paſs for good in any Country with Men of Senſe. 

I will not always contradict you, fays Philantbus; 

and now we talk of juſtnefs, I would rather defire 
to know what your Idea of a t Thought is. 


Truth, anſwers Eudoxus, which is indivifible at 


'ather times, is not ſo here () Thoughts are more or 
leſs True, as they are more or leſs agreeable ro their 
Object. An entire agreement makes what we call 
Juftneſs in a . — 4 that is to ſay, as Clothes are fit 
when they ſit well about ones Body, and when they are 
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Sore de la falute : the Crucifix.] (*) Jullefle properly fignifies as: 
etäctnels of thinking and writing: we have no Engliſh word which fully 
expreſſes it, (t) Pejus adhuc quo mag's falſum eſt, longuiuſq; petirum, 
Ln, Lib, 8. cap, : 5 


Per- 
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perfectly proportionable ro the Perſon who weirs 
them; ſo Thoughts are juft likewiſe, when they perfect- 
ly agree to the things which they repreſent. So that ro 
ſpeak properly a Thought is juſt when it is true on all 
fides, and in every Light in which it is view'd. We 
have a fine Example of this in a Latin Epigram upon 
Dido which was ſo happily tranſtated into our Lan- 


guage. | 


(*) Pauvre Didon, ou ta reduite 
De tes marts le triſte ſort ? 

L'un en mourant cauſe ta ſuite 

L autre, en ſuyant, cauſe ta mort. 


Unbappy Dido, on re will Wed to none. 
One dies you fly. You dye when t other's gone. 


This, youſee, ſuppoſes what the Hiſtory tells, that 
Dido ſav'd her ſelf and all her Wealth in Africa, when 
Sicheus was killed: and alſo what the Poem feigns; 
that ſhe killed her ſelf after Eneas had left her. | 

It is true, fays Philanthxs, that theſe proportions 
cannot be better obſerved than they are in Anſonins's 
Epigram, where every thing hits admirably. You 
muſt not imagine however, replies Eudoxus, that (F) 
returns ſo juſt as theſe are eſſential to juſtneſs : It does 
not always require ſo much ſymmetry, nor ſo much 
pleaſantneſs: ir is enough if the Thought be true in irs 
whole extent, as I have ſaid already, and that nothing 
contradicts ir ſelf on whick ſide ſoever you take it. Bur it 
belongs not to all the World to think jay: one muſt 
have a ready Wir, a ſound Judgment, and ſomething of 
Homer's Genius, who in Ariſtotle's Opinion, had al- 
ways Thoughts and Words proportioned ro the Sub- 
Ject he treated of. h 
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(*) Infeliy Dido, nulli bene nupta marito : 5 5 
Hoc pereunte fugis: hoc fugiente peris, Auſoniws. 0 
Got Retour here is & ſecond eomparing of @ Thought without its O5 
al. 
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| Balzae who is not ſo correct as Voiture in his 
Thoughts, tho he is more ſo in his Elocution and Style, 
yet ſometimes he has a great deal of juſtneſo: Wirneſs 
what, he ſays of Montaigne that be is a wandering Guide, 
but ſuch a one as leads Men into more agreeable Countries 
than be promiſed. 
In ſhort, in what kind ſoever one writes, juſtneſs in 
thinking is neceſſary, tho' it be more fo, at ſome times, 
than at others. Elegy, for Example, and Tragedy 
require a more exact Truth, than Epigrams and Ma- 
drigals. There are comical and pleaſant Subjects in 
Proſe where this exactneſs has lets place: there are 
other graver and more ſerious Subjects where it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary: eſpecially thoſe which treat of mora- 
lity. And yet there are ſeveral Books of that kind 
which have numbers of falſe Thoughts: I have obſerv- 
ed ſome in reading, which I have alſo writ down, and 
which I will how you when we are in my Study. 
The Sun being fer, and the time no longer proper 


ſor walking, Eudoxus and Pbilantbus went home. E 


doxus's Study is on the Top of the Houſe, and has an 
admirable proſpect. It is hung with Maps, and on 
every ſide beautified with Books: a ſmall Library 


compoſed of the beſt Authors in Greek, Latin, Italian, 


Spaniſh, and French, Eudoxus is not contented with 
reading of his Books, but makes Extracts which he 
reads over again from time to time; fo that he has 
thoſe things much ar command, and he knows almoſt 
by Heart all the fine paſſages of his Collection. 

When they were in the Study, Eudoxus took up 


ſome Sheets, and read what follows. 


All kinds of writings pleaſe us only becauſe of the 
Secret corruption of our Heart: if in a Diſcourſe 


© that is well written we love the Sublime of the 


* Thoughts, the free and noble Air of ſome Authors: 
« it is becauſe of our vanity; and becauſe we love to 
be great, and independent. 

You have ſet this down, ſays Philanthus, for a falſe 
Thought? yes, replies Eudoæus: for what can be fal- 
ſer than to attribute that ro the Corruption of the 
Heart, which is the effect of an exquiſite diſcretion, 
and the Mark of a true Taſt ? Dieurſcs thar are wel} 
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for them to be pleaſed with what is finely fat 
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Writ pleaſe Men of Sence, becauſe it is a reglat thing 
, and the 
Mind is contented for the moſt part with any thing that 
is perfect in its own way. Vanity has no more part 
in the Pleaſure which the reading of Virgil and Tulls 
ives, than it has in that which is taken in ſeeing ex- 
ellent Pictures, or in hearing excellent Muſick. The 
humbleſt Man in the World is touched with theſe 
Beauties as much as any Body elſe, provided that he 
underſtands them, and is able to reliſh them. When 


I read the Holy Scriptures, whoſe ſimplicity has ſo 


much Sublime, think you that is the Love of my own 
Loftineſs, or the Corruption of my Heart which makes 
me reliſh what I read? Is it not rather that ſimple and 
majeſtical Character of the Word of God which makes 
the Impreſſion on me? And may not much the ſame 
thing be ſaid of the Language of the great Maſters in 
Poetry and Eloquence ? What a Fancy is ir, to imagine 
that we love the nobleneſs and rhe euſineſs of their Stile, 
from a Spirit of haughtineſs and independency ! ; 

Herein Iam of your Opinion, fays Philanthus ; and 
f dont know why one ſhould ſeek for falſe Reaſons, 
when true ones offers themſelves :. But lets ſee 
mary follows in your Papers. Eudoxus went on and 
read. | 

All Men endeavour to take up the moſt room they 

can in their own Imaginations: and they puth rhen- 
& ſelves forward and grow great in the World, only 
© ro augment that Idea which they form of themſelves 
© in their own Minds: this is what is aimed at in all the 
% Ambitious Deſigns of Men. Alexander and Cæſæer 
* had noorher Aim in all their Wars than this: and 
© if it is asked why the Grand Signior deftroy'd lately 
64 2hundred thouſand Men in Candy, one may anſwer 
te for certain, that it was only to annex the Name of 
Conqueror to that internal Idea which he had of 
« himſelf. | 

This Thought ſeems to me, to be no truer than 
rother, fays Philanthus, atleaſt as to the Grand Signior. 
He might not ſo much as think of his own internal Idea 


when he beſieged Candy. He had a Mind, perhaps. to 
take a Place that lay convenient for him, or to be re- 


* venged 
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venged on the Venetians who dared to make War 
againſt him. He might deſire to enereaſe his Reputa- 
tion, that is, the Opinion which the World had of his 
power and of his greatneſs: Now the Opinion which 
Men have of us, reſides not in our ſelves, but in thoſe 
who value us. | 33 


What you ſay is very good Sence, replies Eudoæus, 


and is as true of Alexander and Ceſar as it is ot the 
Grand Seignior. But give me leave to add, that tho the 
Thought ſhould be true in ſome cafes, yet it cannot be 


ſo in that extent which is given to it. In ſhort, 


how many Rogues are who to get Reputation; 
and to raife themſelves by ir, deſire to appear faithful, 
diſintereſted and vertuous? They know in their Hearts 


what they are; they do themſelves Juſtice; and it is 


the leaſt of their care to take up much room in their 
own Imaginations, to uſe ſo new and fo elegant a 
Phraſe. Far from rhinking to encreaſe in their own 
Minds the Opinion which tliey have there forined of 
themſelves, they only take care to make an advantage- 
ous impreſſion on others of that honeſty which they 
have not, and which they never intend to have. 
However this agrees with Mr. Paſchals Notion , 


who is the Hero and Pattern of this Author whoſe 


Thought we now examine: We would all live an ima- 
pinary Life in the Ideas which other Men have of us. 
e If we have generoſity, fideliry, moderation, we take 
© pains to make it known, to annex theſe Vertues to 
© that imaginary Being by which we fubſiſt our of 
te ourſelves : we would rather really part from them, 
* than not joyn them to this ſtrange Phantom of the 
“ Foreign Like, and we ſhould all willingly be Cow- 
« ards to have the Reputation of being Valiant. Hence 
it follows that all Men do not endeavour to take up 
what room they can in their own Imaginations, and 


that the Aim of all the Ambitious Deſigns of Men is 


not to enlarge that Idea which they Form of themſelves 
in their own Minds. 

This ſeems convincing ta me, fays 75ilanthus; but 
pray lets go on: Mind this, anſwers Eudoxus, 
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The Art of Criticiſm. 
© When unlearned Men ſee thoſe great Libraries 
which ene may almeſt call rhe Storehouſes of Mens 
Imaginations; they fancy that ſuch a Man would be 
happy, or at leaſt very Wile, who ſhould know all 
tat is contained in thoſe Collections of Books which 
they lcok upon as Treaſures of Light; but they 
judge wrong. If all this were gathered together in 
one Man's Kead; that Head would beneither Wiſer, 
nor more Methodical ; it would only encreaſe his 
Confuſion, and darken his Underſtanding: 

Hence one may conclude, ſays Philanthus, that Ig- 
rorance is more valuable than profound Learning, and 
that the leſs one knows, the Ideas which he has of 
things will be clearer and more diftinct. You reaſon 
juſtly upon a falſe Principle, replies Eudoxus ; I ſay 
upon a faiſe Principle: for it is not true that thoſe ſeve- 
ral Notions which are got by reading, do in themſelves 
produce Confuſion and Obſcurity. Theſe ill Effects 
proceed only from the Indiſpofition of the Mind. A 

Learned Man of our acquaintance is an Abyſſe of 
Knowledge; but an Abyſſe that may be called a Chaos, 
where all Languages and all forts of Learning are jum- 
bled together, becauſe his Thoughts lye the moſt ime- 
thodically, and the moſt confuſedly that can be imagin- 
ed. Other Learned Men are of a quite different Cha- 
racter; they have vaſt numbers of Notions which are 
ranged orderly in their Heads, and they ſpeak diſtinct. 
ly of every thing. 1 

So that tho a Man knew all that was contained in 
theſe Eooks; tho he were (as it was faid of Origen) 

a living Library; yet he would be neither more obſcure 

nor the more confuſed in his Diſcourſe, if he had a 
clear and ingenious Head. Nay, he might be Wiſer 
and more Methodical in the management of himſelf, if 
he made good uſe of what he underſtood, 

But theſe Examples are enough, continues Eudoxss, 
to ſhew you the deficiency of thoſe Thoughts in mora- 
liry, which are not true, For I ſay nothing of Max- 
ims which have the leaſt falſhood in them; and for that 
Reaſon are not worthy of the name of Maxims, whoſe 
only deſign is to regulate Mens Manners, and to guide 
heir Reaſon. Hiſtorical Reflections are not —— 
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better, when they are falſe, Truth being, as you 


es know, the Soul of Hiſtory, it ought to be ſpread over 
ns all that an Hiſtorian ſays; but eſpecially in his Reflecti · 
be ons it ought to ſhine the brighteſt: and there is nothing 
all more improper than to reaſon falſly upon real matters 
ich of Fact. > | 

\ey (*) Plutarch who was a Wiſe Man took notice of 


in this, when he condemned the famous Thought of an 


ſer, Hiſtorian about the Burning of the Temple at Epheſus : 
his RS that, ir was no wonder that this magnificent Temple 

1 1 conſecrated to Diana ſhould be burnt that very night 
Ig- & that Alexander came into the World: becauſe the 
and Goddeſs was fo buſie in aſſiſting at Ohmpiass Labour, 
s of that ſhe could not quench the Fire. | 
aſon Bur Txlly commended this for a pleaſant Thought, - 
ſay ſays Philantbus interrupting him; that Tully who in . 
eve; your Opinion always thinks and- judges well. I own I 
Ives it freely, replies Eudoxus, that I cannot fully compre» 16 
fects hend him here. He conſidered Timeus's Thoughr with- 15 
A i outqueſtion, only as a Fiction of a Poer, and not as the 1 
ſe of Reflection of an Hiſtorian. That cannot be ſaid, an- +1 
1a0s, ſwers Philantbus, for Tully commends (+) Timeus for M4 
jum- thinking ſo pleaſantly in his Hiſtory. For my part! 
ime- am perſwaded that the Roman Orator, whoſe Head 4 
agin- naturally lay for drollery, and who loved a Jeſt to ſuch 3 
Cha- a Degree as ſometimes to ſay thoſe that were dull | 
1 are enough himſelf, as Quintilian obſerves, was rouch'd 
tinct- with the pleaſantneſs of Timeus's Thought, without 

examining any further; whereas Plutarch who was a 

zed - I Man and a Critick, confider'd only the Falſhood 
igen of it. | 4 
ſcure You do not judge much amiſs, replies Eudoxus; bur 
had a don't you think that this Auſtere Critick has forgot his 


Wiſer 


ſeverity, when he adds that the Hiſtorian's Reflection 4 
elf, if 


is ſo cold, that it was enough to have extinguiſhed the 
Fire? For my part, I look upon Plutarch's Thought 

doxus, Bo £5 
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Max- * Plutarch in Alexandro. [f] Concinnẽ ut multa Timæus, qui 
Jr that aum in Hiſtoria dixiſſet, qui nocte natus Alexander eflet, eãdem Hiane 
whoſe Epheſiz templum deflagraviſſ= : adjunzit minimè id eſſe miran · um, qudd 


1 Diana cum in partu Olympiadis adeſſe voluiſſet, abtuiſſet de mo. De Na- 
guide * 4 Deorum, Lib, 2. 
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to be à thouſand times falſer and duller than Timaus's ; 
and I ſee but one excuſe to ſave him, which is, to ſay 
that he had a Mind to droll in the very Place where he 
ſpeaks gravely. 

e that as it will, ſays Philanthus, I conclude from 
the ſeveral Determinations of theſe two Great Men, 
that what pleaſes one Man of good Sence, does not 

infallibly pleaſe another. You ſay well, replies Eu- 
doxus, and you may add the Example of two famous 
Members of the French Academy, to that of Plutarch 
and Tully, | | 

Balzac will not allow what Pompey ſays when he em- 
bark'd againſt rhe Advice of the Seamen in very tem- 
peſtuous Weather. (*) There # a neceſſity for me to go; 
but there is no.neceſſity that T ſhould live. Here is ſome- 
thing, cries Bakac like a jeſt, which if it be nearly 
& view'd deſtroys it ſelf, and implies a perfect Con- 
& tradiction 3 for he that goes, muſt live, and ſo 
« one is as neceſſary as the other. 

On the other Hand La Motbele-Vazer thinks it is an 
excellent ſaying, full of Reaſon and Sence, as well as 
Reſolution and Bravery. Which of theſe two ſhould 
I believe, ſays Philantbus? interrupting him, I ſee no 
Contradiction in Pompey's Words, replies Eudoxus : it 
perfectly agrees with the Notions of a true Roman. 
He declares that he values his Life leſs then his Honour, 
.when he is to obey the Senate's Orders; for it is as if 
he had ſaid, I am indiſpenſably obliged ro do my Duty, 
tho' it were at the hazard of my Life; I ought not to 
be careful of Life at the Expence of my Honour: there 
is a neceſſity that I ſhould obey, that I ſhould embark, 
what dangers ſoever may be feared upon the Sea, in 
O ill a time of the Year, and in ſuch tempeſtuous W ea- 
ther; bur there is no neceſſity that I ſhould preſerve my 
ſelf, or that I ſhould Live, Where is the Contradicti- 
on, continues Eudoxus? Balzac Was plainly miſtaken in 
the double Sence of the word Neceſſity : He looked no 
further then the proper and phyſical Sence, when he 
ſays that be that goes muſt live; and that the one was as 
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neceſſary as the other + whileſt the figurative and moral 
Sence in which Pompey underſtood it, carries Obligati- 
on aud Duty along with it. | 
remember, anſwers Philanthus, that Alexander 
ſays n Quintus Curtius, Tranſlated by Faugelas, Thad 
rather fight than live; and Titus in Rapine's Berenice, 
The Queſtion ; no longer whether we ſhall live, we muſt 
reign, Theſe two ftrokes are very like what Pompey 
ſaid; and no Critick has thought fit hitherto to ſpeak 
any thing againſt them: Neicher have they any thing 
but what is Juſt, ſays Eudoxus, nothing unworthy of 
a great Soul, and of good Sence. | 
But to return to what we were ſpeaking of concern- 
ing Hiſtorical Reflections; if the greateſt part of thoſe 
which Hiſtorians affect ro make, were examined, one 
might find much falſnood in them, I remember one 
among the reſt which I read in the Hiſtory of the War 


of Flanders, concerning Count Barlamont, who was 


killed before Maeſtricht in a dangerous Action where 
Alexander Farneſe expoſed himſelf as a common Soldier 


without receiving the leaſt hurt. Whereupon the Hi- 


ſtorian ſays, (*) ſo true is it that tu not a vin Obſerve- 
tion, that God takes care of Princes lives; and bas granted the 
privilege to Generals in Armies, as well as tg the Heart in 
o Bodies, to dye laſt, Nothing is more falſe than this 
Jo true ; it, if apply'd to the ſecond Propoſition, for 
the Heart indeed dies the laſt in a Man; but it does not 
always happen that Generals die the laſt in their Ar- 
mies; witneſſes the Great Guſtavus, and the Great 
Turenne, to ſay nothing of others who were killed 
amongſt the foremoſt. 

The Reflection of one of our Hiſtorians concerning 
Admiral Coligny, who was one of the principal Victims 
at the Maſſacre of Pars looks ſomething ſuſpiciouſly, 
replies Philanthus; and I am much deceiv'd if it be not 
falſe. The Hiſtorian ſays that after the Admiral had 


receiv'd a Stab in the Belly, and a Blow croſs his Face 


—— 4 


L Adeo non ex vano obſervatum curæ eſſe Deo princ'pum vitam: 
quaſi non magis cordi in homine, quam Imperatori in exercitu, nov iſſi- 
pm mori datum fit, Strada de Bello Belgico Dec. 2, Lib. 3. 
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38 The Art of Criticiſm. 
© with a Sword, they try'd to throw him out of the 
& Window, and they found that even the moſt intre- 
© pid Men have as natural and as violent a defire of 
* [ ife as the moſt fearful ; and that Heroes only hide 
cc ir, or to ſpeak more properly diſguiſe it rather than 
4 ſtifle it in their Hearts. Ty 

« This fine Reflection which our Author beſtows 
* upon che Murtherers is founded upon this, that rhe 
& Legs of the Admiral, who had waited for death 
« with great conſtancy whileſt he had the uſe of his 
£< Reaſon, were folded, after he had loft ir, about rhe 
& croſs Bars of the Window, and ſtuck there fo cloſe- 
& ly, that they could ſearce unlooſen them, to throw 
© him down. | | ; 

There is no ſolid ground for this Thought, replics 
Eudoxw, and one may ſay that it is grounded upon no- 
thing. For how can the folding of ones Legs about a 
Window, by a natural Motion cauſed by the Remains 
of the Spirits, prove that fearleſs Men reſemble the 
moſt fearful in their love of Life; and that Heroes are 
truly. ſo no longer, when once they have loft their 
Reaſon, or the Uſe of it ? For in the Place you quoted 
juſt now, one cannot tell whether after be bad left it 
refers to Re ſon or to the V/e of it: and yet there is a 
great deal of difference between theſe to things; the 
firſt, ſignifies a Man's — a Fool: the other, only 
his being ſick, or other wiſe diſabled from exerciſing 
the Functions of his Mind. Be that as ir will, there is no 
wonder, that when a Man acts no longer as a Man, he 
fhould not be brave; and it is a jeſt ro reproach Heroes 
with love of Life at a time when they have not Rea. 
ſon enough to brave Death; or rather, when that na- 


tural Inclination which all living Creatures have to 


preſerve themſelves, extinguiſnes all their Notions of 
Heroick Vertue. 1 might almoſt as well accuſe them 
of Cowardife, for not perſuing their Enemies, when 
they ate all over covered with wounds, and have loſt 
their Blood; or for ſuffering themſelves to be ſtript 
and inſulted after they have given up the Ghoſt. 

If the Reflections of Hiſtorians, ſays Philarrtbur, 
oughr ro he true, thoſe of Preachers methinks ſhould 
nor be falle; that would be to corrupt the Word of 
. God 
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God, replies Eudoxis, to intermix it wich the 
Shadow of a Lye; and yet we have ſeen Preachers, 
replies Philantbus, charm the World with Diſcourſes 
ſprinkled all over with conceit (*) and falfe Thoughts. 
The reliſh of the Age is well altered as to that matter, 
ſays Eudoxus; a Preacher would be laught at now a 
days, who, to prove that Young Men ſometimes dye 
before thoſe that are Older, ſhould fay that () Fobn 
out run Peter, and came before him ro the Sepulcher ; 
Neither would Men be endured to tell us from the Pul- 
pit, that Women with their Patins, add ſomething to 


their a ee againſt the expreſs Words of our Savi- 


our, and make Truth it ſelf to lye. 

Neither do I believe that thoſe Thoughts would be 
now allow'd which I have ſeen admired formerly: As 
this, that the Heart of Man being Triangular, and 
the World round, it was plain, that all worldly great- 
neſs could nor fill the Heart of Man: or this, that the 
fame Word ſtood for Life and Death in the Hebrew, 
and that there was only a point between them; whence 
the Preacher concluded, that there was but a Point be- 
tween Life and Death: But the Preacher ralked extra- 
vagantly and his Principle was not more ſolid than his 
Concluſion; for it is not true, that the ſame Word 
ſtands for Life and Death in the Hebrew Language. 

I have heard in a Sermon, replies Philantbus, when 


I was a Youg Man, that Fudas's ill breeding was the 


cauſe of his Damnation, and that this unhappy Diſciple 
was undone for putting his Hand into the Diſh with his 
Maſter. It is not Jong ſince a Young Abbor preaching 
a Paſſion Sermon at a Grate () fay'd that our Saviour 
who ſwear Blood all over his Body in the Garden, 
ought not to Weep any other way, becauſe God is all 
Eye: That he kept ſilence before Herod, becauſe the 
Lamb loſes his Voice when he ſees the Wolf: That he 
was naked upon the Croſs, becauſe he fell into the 


— _ „ 


(*2 The Engliſh word conceits, tho) @ little out of uſe, fully ar ers this 
Italian word: But fince our Author puts it inte vis ical, {have ei it, 


4 found it, () John XX. 4. (0 Grille he, is the Grate in Nun. 


neries, where the Nuns gather to hear Sermons, to make Confe ins, and 
to talk with Strangers, ; . 
1 hands 
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| hands of Robbers : That he would have no Flambeau's 
at his Funeral, nor ſo much as the Flambeaus of Hea- 
ven, becauſe he would condemn the Vanity of Funeral 
Soſemnities; and in ſhorr, that he would be put into 
a Sepulchre of Stone, to teach us that tho' dead as he 
was he abhorred Effeminacy, =» WR 
Here was a pleaſant Paſſion Sermon, ſays Eudoxus 
Smiling, and I queſtion not bur the Auditory were 
mightily affected with theſe ſharp things: They did nor 
Weep, replies Philanthus, but in requiral, they gave a 
% Hum at all theſe fine ſtrokes, and eſpecially rth2 
Siſters were extremely pleaſed; and really ſomething 
more than they were upon Eaſter-Sunday: For the 
Preacher, ſeeking for a Reaſon why Jeſus after his Re- 
furrection firſt diſcovered himſeif ro the Maryes, ſay'd 
coldly, thar it was becauſe God intended to make the 
Myſtery of his Reſurrection publick, and rhar when 
the Women firſt knew a thing of much importance they 
would be ſure to fpread rhe News every where. | 
Believe me, replies Eudoxus fourly, ſuch Preachers 
that difurace their Office, and make it vſeleſs oughr 
ro be forbid the Pulpit: What! I go to Church to be 
inſtructed, to be ſenſibly rouch'd 3 and ſhall T hear only 
trifles there, fir to make me laugh, which would ſcarce 
have a place allow d them in the Academical Diſcourſes 
of Loredano and Mancini! | | 
For my part, continues he, I cannot bear Men that 
are pleaſant out of Seaſon, or that Reaſon in the wrong 
Place; and I had rather have one bare Proverb, than 
a hundred bantring and whifling ſtrokes of Wir: For 
Proverbs have norhing falſe at leaſt, and truth always. 
gives content. 7 | 
\. Since I do not hate Proverbs, when they are well 
choſen, and well apply'd, reply'd Philanthus, J like 
rhe Preference which you give to them, wel} enough. 
There are Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, 
and French and Exgliſh Proverbs, or rather they are 
much the ſame in ail Languages; but what Language 
ſoe ver they ſpeak, they ſpeak nothing but what is true; 


1 
— 


Fa) on rcerin : the Words are ſomettin ambigitouet 


and 
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and for the moſt part, they contain great Sence in low 

erms. | 
2 Sentences, allow'd by publick Approbati- 
on, anſwers Eudoxus, have the truth of Proverbs with. 
out the meanneſs of them: Theſe for inftance; A good 
Man u a Stranger no where; He n happy who n Content with 
by Fortune; Good Fortune # not fo eaſily born as bad: or to 
ſpeak more properly, Sentences are Genrlemens Pro- 
verbs, and Proverbs are ordinary Peoples Senrences. 

Now we talk of Fortune, ſays Philanthus, I would 
willingly know your Judgment of thoſe Thoughts 
where Forrune enters as a Perfon; ſuch as theſe For- 
tune does not always conſider Merit, Fortune often fa- 
vours injuſtice, | | 

If we conſider theſe Thoughts in their Original, re- 
plies Eudoxus, they are purely Pagan; for the Heathens 
worſhipped the Goddeſs Fortune who governed all 
things according to her own humour, and who rarely 
agreed with Vertue. Ir was to this freakiſh and illna- 
tured Deity that Vows were pay d upon all Occaſions 
and prophane Authors ſpeak of her, when they ſay that 
(% Forrune's favours are not always pure; that (4) 
Fortune plays with our miſeries without remorſe; and 
that (*) whenever ſhe has a Mind to make ſport, ſhe 
raiſcs Men of low condition, to the higheſt pitch of hu- 


man greatneſs. 


All this is true in the Pagan Syſtem; but nothing is 
falſer in the Chriſtian Religion which knows no other 
Fortune but Providence, and which rejects the God- 


deſs For tune as a vain Chimera; this Chimera however 


is ſertled amongſt us; and Cuftom will have us make 
a Perſon of Fortune as well in Proſe, as Verſe, not on- 


Iy againſt Reaſon, bur againſt Religion roo; the Read- | 


ing of the Ancients has inttoduced this irreligious 
Cuſtom, and our wiſeſt Writers practiſe it without 
ſcruple. They tell us, that Fortune ſometimes makes 
** uſe of our Eaults to raiſe us; that Fortune can hard- 


— — 


(9) Fortuna nunquam fimpliciter indulget. gin: Curt, Lib. 4. 
% Fortuna 1mpotens, quales ex humanis malis ipſa tibi ludos facis ? $2. 
ned. Conſol. ad Polybhium, (||) Qnales ex humili marni ad faſtigia re. 
r. m. Extollit, quoties voluit Fortuna jocari Tuxenal. Sutyr. 3, 9 
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_ Thoughts; but if I durſt give my Opinion in this mat- 


tirely Chriſtian; and methinks a Sermon ought not to 


Senſe; ſuch as theſe may be; Fortune takes a delight in 


Nom d upon them. I ſay theſe Thoughts can be taken 
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* ly advance rhoſe Perſons whom ſhe doth not teach 
« how to live; that Fortune was weary of adyancing - 
& Charles V. and that ſhe would make reparation in 
*© the Perſon of Henry II, for the injuſtice ſhe had 
committed againſt Francs I. - 

I allow much to Cuſtom, and I have too great a 
reſpect for our Mafters not to approve of theſe 


ter, I would fay that one ought to keep within bounds ; 
III explain my ſelf. The whole Queftion is almoſt re- 
duced to Proſe; for the Poetick Syſtem being fabulous 
and perfectly Pagan in it felf, the Goddeſs Fortune is 
receiv d there, without difficulty, with the Goddeſs 
Diana, and the Goddeſs Minerva; and our Poets have 
a right ro make them act according to the Character 
which the Idolaters gave them. I believe therefore that 
we may in Proſe be Pagans thus far: when the Subject 
of our Diſcourſe is like that of thoſe Books out of which 
we have taken this Perſon of Fortune; I mean, where 
ohr Religion has nothing to do with them, ſuch as 
Panegyricks and profane Hiſtories may poſſibly be, 
and Diſcourſes purely Moral, and purely Political ; 
Dialogues like that which was made by a Man of Wir, 
ſome Years ſince, entituled (*) A Dialogue between For- 
tune and Merit: Bur I queſtion whether one ought to 
make Fortune act fo much in Diſcourſes which are en- 


allow of Thoughts which can only be taken in a Pagan 


putting down thoſe whom ſhe bas raiſed to the Top of ber 
FFheel ; Fortune often craſſes the great ones of the Earth ; 
ds if fhe were jealous of the Favours which ſhe bad be- 


only in a Pagan Senfe ; becauſe they can only be under- 
ſtood of the Goddeſs Fortune; and it cannot truly be 
ſaid of the Divine Providence, that ſhe raifes to the 
Top of her Wheel, or that ſhe is jealous of the Favours 
which ſhe has ſhown. I ſee plainly, anſwers Philan- 
1b, that you would have the word Fortune baniſhed 


— 


— — — 


(*) Dialogue de la Fortune, & du Merite. 
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out oſ Pulpits, when it fignifies any thing but good or 
bad Luck, and when they make a Perſon of ir. No, 
replies Eudoxws, I allow, ſince Cuſtom will have it fo, 
chat Fortune raiſes Shepherds to the Throne; that For- 
tune overturns the beſt laid Deſigns; that Fortune 
favours the Arms of good Princes: for this may be un- 
derſtood of Providence; bur I would not have a 
Preacher ever attribute to the Perſon of Fortune that 
which can only agree to this Pagan Deity; and I 
ſhould think it ridiculovs for a Man to ſay, Th blind 
Deity which prefides over the Events of Life, and 
which diſpenſes Good and Evil according to her own bu- 
mour 3 Unleſs it were to expoſe the Blindneſs of the 
Heathens. ä | 
It would not alſo perhaps be much amiſs to correct 
ſometimes the word Fortune by that of Providence, in 
ſaying with the Author of the (*) various Thoughts 
which are Printed with thoſe of the Marchionefs de 
Sable, Fortune, or to ſpeak, more like a Chriſtian, Provi- 
dence diſtributes the ſeveral Parts which every Man act: 
upon the great Theatre of the World; or with an illuftri- 
ons Member of the Academy in his Panegyricł ro the 
© King; amidſt ſo much Proſperity and ſo many Tri- 
* umphs, if Fortune, or rather that Superiour Wiſ- 
« dom which ſeems blind only to the blindneſs of 
& Mankind, does once or twice uſe him as all the reſt 
4 of the greateſt Men have been uſed, one would 
ee think it is only to humble the Nation, and thereby to 
“ raiſe the Princes Merit ſo much the higher. 

The ſame Rules ought in my Opinion to be obſerved 
in an Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory ; and if I were to write that 
of Hereſie, in ſpeaking of Ziſca that famous General cf 
the Huſſites, Who after he had loft his ſight, ſtill led 
Armies, and obtained Victories, I would not fay, as if 
Fortune that was blind took, a pleaſure in favouring one 
that was ſo; if my Religion would allow it, Iqueſtion 
whether good Senfe would. I would ſay indeed with 
Tully in a Diſcourſe wholly profane, (*) Fortune i not 


—_ 


(*) Penſces Diverſes. Non ſolum ipſa Fortuna cæca eſt , fed eos 
et ium plerumque cæcos efficit quos complexa et. De Aut it id. 
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only blind ber ſelf; but ſhe makes thoſe blind for the moſfi 
part whom ſhe embraces. 3 

Here I am perfectly of your Opinion, ſays Philanthys 
interrupting him, and I do affure you, that this Phan- 
rom of Fortune has always ſhock'd me in Diſcourſes of 
Piery, efpecially when they made a Perſon of it un- 
worthy of the Wiſdom of God. Bur I ſhould not take 
it ill for a Man of the World to write in the Memoirs 
of his own Life; The miſerable are not ſo always; and 
even Fortune teaches us by her inconfltancy that the Miſera- 
ble bave ſometbing to hope for, and the Fortunate to be 
afraid of: nor that another ſhould ſay in a Comical 
Hiſtory, © If I find my ſelf ro be only an unhappy 
& Comedian, tis without dowbr, becauſe Fortune 
* would be revenged of Nature, and had a Mind to 
* rake ſomething of me without her conſent; or if 
«© you pleaſe, that Nature ſometimes takes delight in 
ce favouring thoſe, againſt whom Fortune has taken an 
& Avyerſion. 

But what will you ſay of thoſe Perſons who are 
brought into Epiſtles Dedicatory ? Hear me our, if 
you pleaſe. The Author of a Book which treats of 
Cefar's Conqueſts, or Hippolytus s Adventures, makes 
no ſcruple of telling a Prince, ro whom he dedicates 
« the Book; Here's the Conqueror of Gaule who comes to 
&* pay by homage to you. Hippolytus comes our of the 
cc thickeſt of the Woods with a deſign to make by Court tg 
50. There is nothing falſer than this, replies Eudoæus; 
and it is ridiculous to confound the Book which one de- 
dicates with the Hero who is the Subject of the Book; 
unleſs by a kind of Fiction, the Author makes his Hero, 
or his Heroine ſpeak inſtead of ſpeaking himſelf; asſhas 
been ingeniouſly done by one of our Poets in publiſhing 
of a Play. f | 

And yer Voiture who is one of your Oracles, replies 
Philantbus, confounds the Hero and the Romance and 
takes one for the other, in two of his Letters: He 
opened the Book, 2nd read rhe beginning of a Letrer 
ſuperſcrived, to my Lord Duke de Belegarde when he 
ei ſent bim Amadis. My Lord, at a time when Hiſtory 
« 1s ſo confuſed, I thought I might ſend you Fables, 
« and that in a Place where vour only care is to 1 

| £ looke 
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& Jooſe to your Thoughts, you might allow ſome of 


cc thoſe Hours which are beſtow'd upon your Country 
« Gentlemen, to entertain Amady with: I hope in this 
<« your prefent retirement, he may ſometimes agreea- 
« bly divert you, whileft he relates his own Adven- 


ce tyres, Which will be without doubt the fineſt in the 


& World, as long as you will nor ſuffer ir to be ac- 
c“ quainted with yours. h 
You ſee he ſpeaks only of the Book Amad in the 


Title, and in the Letter our Author ſpeaks of the Hero 
called Amads de Gaule; he does the fame in a Letter 


ſuperſeribed to Madam de Saintot, when be ſent ber Ari- 
ofto's Orlando Furioſo Tranſlated into French, | 
« This queſtionleſs is the fineſt Adventure which 


| & Orlando ever met with: and when he defended 


« Charles the Great's Crown by himſelf, and wreſted 
„ Sceprers out of the Hands of Kings, he never did 
“ any thing ſo glorious for himſelf, as now when he 
* has the Honour to Kiſs yours. 

If I durft condemn Voiture, replies Eudexus; I would 
ſay, that in theſe two places he forgets himſelf a little, 
and recedes from the Character of a Man of true and 
fine Senſe; bur I had rather ſay that he plays with his 
Subject, and that Letters of Galantry require nor ſo 
ſevere Truth 3s Epiftles Dedicatory, which are grave 
and ſerious things of themſelves. I underſtand you, 
ſays Thilantbus, and I perceive that I begin to diſtin- 
guiſh Truth from Falſhood by my ſelf. I do not know 
however, whether a Thought which J lately ſaw in 
ſome Memoirs thar were very curious, and very well 


written be true or falſe: Theſe are the very Words, 


the Heart # more ingenious than the Mind. 
It muſt be confeſſed, replies Eudoxw. that the Hears 


and the Mind are very faſhionable things: There is 
ſcarce any thing elſe ralk'd of in fine Company; they 


[Cur & Eſprit are words of ſo mam Senſes, and Heart and Mind haue 
fo fem beſede the Literal one in Engliſh; that this thought ſounds bus 
Fat in our Language; but the Heart is here only the Seat of the Paſſions, 
and the Mind the Seat of Reaſon, I do not enquire into the Philoſophy of 
this making the Facuities of the ſelf ſame Soul look like two diſtin Souls; 
this is enough to underſtand the whole force of the Lhought, 
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Y are brought into play at every turn: We have a Book 
i Called a Quarrel between the Mind and the Heart (*, 
and even Preachers themſelves run Diviſions in their 
Diſcourſes between them. Poirure is perhaps the firſt 
| Man who ever oppoſed one to the other when he 
Writes to the Marchioneſe de Sable.“ My Letters, 
| « fays he, are writ with ſo true an Affection, that if 
1 * you make a _ Judgment, you will Value them 
more than thoſe you have redemanded; thoſe were. 
* only to ſhow my Wit; () theſe come from my 
„Heart. + 
The Author of the Moral Reflections ( refines much 
upon VPoiture, When he ſays, © That the Mind is al- | 
« ways the Cully of the Heart: That every Man 
«© ſpeaks well of his Heart, when no Man dares ſay fo 
« of his Mind: That the Mind cannot long act the 
| & part of the Heart. 5 a 
it But not to ramble too far, what you propoſed fs = 7 
| ſomewhar of the Nature of thoſe Paradoxes, which | 
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are falſe and true both ar one time, according to the 
different Lights in which one views them. For if you 
'only look upon Thought; (if I may fo fpeak) if you 
keep to the Terms in which it is expreſſed, it is falſe 
that the Heart can have more Underſtanding (V) than 
the Underſtanding it ſelf : but if you go to the Depth 
of the Buſineſs, and without Amuzing your ſelf with 
the Words, you ſtick to the Senſe; you will find that a | 
Lover has more Notions, more Expedients, more Arts f 
of Addreſs to come to an end of his deſigns in the mat- 
ter of his Paſſion, than another very witty and very 
able Man who is not in Love. | 
The Queftion cannot be better cleared, ſays Philan· 
this: Bur give me leave now, proceeds Eudoxws, to 
take my turn; and to ask your Opinion of the Thought 
of a Greek Hiſtorian, about which two Learned Men of 
our Age (Girac and Coftar) are not agreed: To undere 
* = Thought, it is neceſſary ro know the matter 
of Fact. | 
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A Perſan Cavalier took a Scythian Woman Priſoner 
in an Engagement and diſmounted her. When he 
found ſhe was young and handſome, he gave her Life 
and Liberty: Bur as ſoon as ever he had loft fighr of 
her, he fell paſſionately in Love with her; ſhe deſpifin 
his Paſſion, he was ſeized with a violent Grief, an 
deſpair made him take up a Reſolution ro dye, and he 
really did ſo, but before he dy'd he wrir to her who 
was the cauſe of his Death; I ſav'd your Life, and 1 
have dy'd for you. | 

The Queſtion is, Whether there be Truth in this, 
Thave dy'd for you: For he could not be dead when bo 
ſaid it; and he could not be alive if he ſpoke Truth. | 

May not theſe words be verify'd, replies Ph:lantiyy, 
by ſaying that tho the Cavalier might perhaps ſend the 
Letter before he dy'd, yet he took his meaſures ſo well, 
that the Woman had not the news of his Death till he 
was really dead? 

It is a good uſeful Expedient, replies Eudoxis, and I 
fancy Girac hit upon ir before you: For he maintains 
againſt Coſtar, that the Words of the Billet are true. 
Bur neither of your Expedients hinder their being falfe 
at the time they were writ; for the Perſian was not 
yet dead, when he wrote IT have h d for you. 

It belongs only, if we believe Coftar, to that frozen 
Lover for whom Madam Deſloges fer an Air, to ſay in 
a Song; Tam a dying, Tdye, Tam dead. | 

The Truth is Demerrims Phalerew favours Girac's 
Notion, when he ſays that Crefias (that's the Name of 
the Greek Hiftorian) makes the Cavalier ſay he was 
dead becauſe this had much more Emphaſis and Force, 
than if he had barely ſaid, I dye, or I am a dying, For 
things are much plainer, and make much more im- 
preſſion upon Mens Minds, ſays the ſame Demetrius, 
when they are once fulfilled ; than whileſt they are 2 
doing, or are to be done afterwards. 

Hence I conclude, ſays Philanthis, that the Thought 
would be falſe if it were literally taken, and accord: 
to the Rigour of the Words: But that it is not, provi- 
ded that by, I have dy d, you underſtand, I che, or Iam 
a dying ; that is to ſay, that the Falſhood, if there is 
aby, lies only in the Expreſſion, or in the turg which 
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48 The Art of Criticiſm. 
is giv'n to that Thought, to make it clearet and 
brisker. 5 

For my part I conclude, replies Eudoæus, that the 
Cavalier would never of himſelf have thought of uſing 
fo eloquent an Expreſſion, when he was a dying, and 
he would have ſaid naturally, I dye for you, if Cteſſa 
had not made him ſpeak after his own way. For this 


| Hiſtorian did not love ſimplicity; and Demetrius himſelf 
calls him the Poet, not only becauſe of the Fables with 


which he fills his Hiſtory, but alſo becauſe of his florid, 
lofty, and poetical Style. 


To conclude all that we have faid; Reaſon is of it 
ſelf an Enemy of Falſhood, and thoſe that would think 


ly, ought to imitate the great Painters, who give 
truth to all their Pieces; or rather to follow Nature 
= which Painters guide themſelves. Hence comes it 
alſo that well choſen Compariſons, which are drawn 
from Nature are always the Foundation of very reaſo- 
nable Thoughts; as theſe for inftance, Grateſul Perſons 
are like fertil grounds, which give much more than they re- 
ceive. Princes Actions are like great Rivers, whereof 
few Men ſee the Original, and all the World ſees the 
Coarſe. | e | 
Seneca, who does not always think juſtly, when he 
follows his own Genius, is true and correct in his 


Thoughts when he Copies after Nature; and all his 
. Compariſons are the fineſt in the World. 


I faid that Compariſons ought ro be well choſen; for 
it is eaſie to miftake, and the ableſt Men are ſometimes 
miſtaken; Cardinal Pallavicini, when he was bur a 
Jeſuit, Dedicated one of his Books which J have by me, 
entituled, (* Confiderations concerning the Art of Style 
and Dialogue, to Monſignior Rinuccini Archbiſhop of 
Fermo; and in his Dedication, commending this Prelate 
for ſeveral Treatiles which he had written concerning 
the Epiſcopal Function, he ſays, (FJ) © That to find ſo 


(*) Conſiderazioni ſopra Varte dello stile, è del Dialogo. (t) II 
ſentir materie coſi aride, colt auſtere, coli digiune, trattate con tanta 
copia de pellegrin concetrt, con tanta ſoiyn avita di Stile, con tanta lau- 
tezza d' Ornamenti e di Figure, ſummi oggetto di pig alto e ee che 
nn ſarebbon9 idelizioſi giardis i fabricati fa gli ermi ſcogli dallarte ds 
Negromanti. 

| | ar, 


r OE Rog RIEL 


bak 3 
FLY 


voy » 


c Jyy, ſo auſtere, ſo empty a Subject, treated of with ſg 
& great variety curious Notions, with ſo much ſweet- 
« neſs of Style, with ſo great an abundance of Qrnaments 
© md Figures, was to me an object of as great amazement 
ce u delightful Gardens built by the black Art upon deſert 
& Rocks would baue been. 

It is not a happy Compariſon? for beſides rhat there 
is not much relation berween a Biſhop, and a Magician; 
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ro ſay, that this dry and hard Subject treated of with 


ſo much Wit, ſo much politeneſs and ſo much elo- 
quence has ſomething more ſurprizing than the delici- 


ous Gardens which appear all ar once upon frightful 


and barren Rocks by the help of Magick; is not this ro 
ſay (without thinking of ir) that this Prelates works 
are not ſolid, and that there is more ſhow than ſub- 
ſtance in what he writes? In truth, enchanted Palaces 
and Gardens dazle and charm Mens Eyes; but all this 
is only illuſion, and there is nothing leſs real, than what 
pleaſes molt. | wo 

The late Duke of Rochefaucault, who thought fo 
juſtly, and had fo ſound a judgment, ſays Philantbus, 
faid one Day, after he had read a Eook full of ſubtilty 
and very ſparkling, that ir ſeemed to him as if he had 
ſeen thoſe Palaces built in the Air by charms, which va- 
ens a in Smoke at rhe time when they dazle the 
moſt. 

The Duke of Roc heſaucault's Thought, replies Eudox- 
1, is as true as Cardinal Padlavicini's was falſe. But 
as to Compariſons, ſays he further, one ought chiefly 
to avoid ſalſifying of Nature, if I may ſo ſpeak; by at- 
tributing ro her What does belong not ro her, as choſe 


Orators, or rather corrupters of Eloquence whom 


(*)Qzintilian Laughs at, who Thought it was a fine thing 
to ſay, that great Rivers are navigable at the Foun- 
tain- head, and good Trees bear Fruit at their firſt 


ſpringing up. 


_— —— 


LJ Quod quidem genus a quibuſdam declamatorià maximè᷑ lic2ntia 
corruptum eſt: Nam e falſis utuntur : magnorum Fluminum nayigabiles 
fontes ſunt, & generoſioris arboris ſtatim planta cam Fructu eſt, Lib, 8. 
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Thar which amazes me, replies Philantbus, is, that 
Cardinal Pallavicini ſhould not think juſtly in a Book 
which treats of juſtneſs, and where the Author accuſes 
good writers of Falſhuod ; among others Taſſo, who 
before he deſcribes the laſt Battle of the Infidels againſt 
the Chriſtians, ſays that the Clouds diſappeared juſt as 
the Engagement began, and that Heaven reſolved to 
ſee without a Vail thoſe great Acts of Valour which 
were then to be ſhow'd on each fide. 


E Senza velo 
Volſe mirar lopre grandi il Cielo. 


« For we know very well, ſays Pallavicini, that the 
material Heaven has no Eyes to ſee with, nor Soul 
* to deſire, and that the inhabitants of Heaven if he 
« means them, ſee through the thickeſt Clouds what- 
4 ever mortals Act upon the Earth. | - 

He criticizes alſo upon a Poet of his own time, I can- 
not tell who; *ris who being willing ro commend an an. 
cient Statuary for the Starue of a Goddeſs, ſaid of him 
that he was himſelf a God, ſince it belonged to God 
alone to give Life to Marble. 


Tu pur Dio ſet; 
Che Dio ſol e, chi pus dar vita 4 i marmi. 


+ The fallacy in this Cenſor's judgment lies in taking 
that in a proper Sence, which for rhe moſt part is only 
taken in a Metaphorical one; I mean the Privilege 
which is allow'd to excellent Statuaries to give Life to 
Marbles. This Privilege literally ſpeaking is a Mark 
of the Power of a God; ſuch as that of Fupiter was, 
who quickned the Stones,according to the Fable,which 
Deucalion and Pyrrha threw ; which is not rrue, and 
cannot be ſaid of Statvaries unleſs in a Metaphorica! 


Senſe, becauſe of the reſemblance which their work- 


manſhip has to living Creatures. 
Iam ſurprized, I ſay, that ſo exact and ſo judicious 


- 8 Critick, ſhould fall himſelf into that fault which he 
reproves. For my part, replies Eudoxus, I wonder 


got at it, Wiſe Men haye their bag intexyals, av * 


ay 


EY ai . 9 n = 2 


The Art of Criticiſim. * 
as Fools their gaod ones: and even in matters of Mos 
rality and Style, thoſe who know the Rules very well, 
do not always follow them; and ſometimes tilofo- 
phers ule fallacies : 72 and 1, wich all our Reflections 
upon the falſnood of Thoughts, are capable of miſtak- 
ing; and we m:ftake perhaps at che very time when we 
would correct ochers; let. us at leaſt love the Truth 
even in our Miſtakes ; which] fay, all Men Love: and 
(*) when we read any ching that is true, it is neither 
the Book nor the Author which makes us find it out to 
be ſo; it is ſomething we carry about us that's very 
much advanced above Body and ſenſible Light, and 
which is an impreſſion, a Spark (+) of the Eternal 
Light of Truth: Sd a very ſenſible Man of our Age 
aſſures us, Thar when a Natural Diſcourſe paints a 
« Paſſion, we find within our ſelves the Truth of what 
« we heard, which was there before without being 
& taken notice of, and we find our ſelves carry'd to 
« [ove him who made us perceive it; for he ſhew'd us 
* not his own happineſs, but ours. | | 
All this is fire and curious, ſays 7hilanthus, Bur is it 
enough to think well, that our Thoughts have nothing 
falſe in them? No, replies Eadoxus ; Thoughts may 
be ſo very true, that they may be ſometimes trivial; 
and therefore it was that Th commending Craſſus s 
Thoughts, after he had ſaid they were as perfect as 
they were true; adds that they were equally new and 
out of the common Road: That is to ſay, that beſides 
the Truth whichalways contents the Mind, there muſt 
be ſomething elſe which ſtrikes and ſurprizes it. I do 
nor ſay that all ingenious Thoughts ought to be as new 
as Craſſus s were: it would he hard ro ſay nothing but 
what is new: it is enough that the Thoughts made uſe 
of in Diſcourſes of Wir, are not common: or, if the 
Invention be not wholly new, yet that the way of turn- 
ing them at leaſt ſhould be ſo: or, if they have not 


13 1 


——— — 


*) aug. Epiſt. 30. () LRejailiſſement 3s properly a daſhing, Bu 
1 5 160 our 1 but of the Spray of Water or of 
leaft ſome Liquid thing.] (||) Sententiæ Craſſi tam integræ, tam verz, 
tam nor æ. De Orat. lib. 2. | 
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52 The Art of Criticiſm. 

the Graces of being new even in the turn; yet they 
ſhould have ſomething in themſelves which may create 
Pleaſure and Admiration. 

Ah! this is what I love fays Philantbus, and I dye 
with longing to know all your Thoughts upon this 
Subject. RL 

This will ſerve for another time, replies Eudoxus : 
E 15 already very late, and I ſee that the Victuals is 
ready. TOW | 

Here they ended their Converſation : went to Sup- 
per, * talked only of indifferent things, till they 
parted. 8 
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DIALOG uE II. 55 


PHILANTHU S's Head was filled all Night long 


with that Truth and Falſhood which had been the 
Subject of their Dialogue. The Principles and Exam- 
ples upon which Eudoxus had built it, came into his 
Mind again when he awaked: But his Friends laſt 
words made him extremely impatient to renew the 
Diſcourſe. 55 e 
Ne roſe betimes contrary to his Cuſtom, and went 
immediately to ſeek Eudoxus whom the love of Study 
had made a very early Man, after the Example of thoſe 
Philoſophers who believed that the moft precious 
Hours of the Day for Scholars were thoſe in the Morn- 
ing: without doubt, becauſe the Head is then freeſt, 
and the Images of things are cleareſt after ſleep; or, 
becauſe the Mind is more recollected, before it is 
diſtracted with Buſineſs. Philantbus found Eudoæus in 
his Cloſer, and let him ſee preſently how much he de- 
fired to begin again the Diſcourſe concerning Thoughts : 
I am at work about it now, ſays Eudoxus, and I have 
been above this Hour, reviewing all my beft Extracts 
out of the Antients and Moderns To come back again 
then to the Place where we left off Yeſterday, I told 
you, that for ingenious Thoughts, it was not enough 
for them to be true, ſomething extraordinary muſt be 
added over and above to ſtrike the Mind: We have ſaid 


already, and it cannot be ſaid too often; Truth is to a 


Thought, what Foundations are to a Building, ir ſup- 
ports it and makes it ſtrong: But a 8 which is 
only ftrong will not have wherewith to pleaſe thoſe 
that underſtand Architecture. They look fqr-noble- 
neſs, beauty, and even fineneſs in well built Houſes, 
beſides ſtrength: and this alſo is what I would have in 
thoſe Thoughts we are now ſpeaking of, Truth which 


info many other Caſes pleaſes withour apy Ornament, 
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54 The Art of Criticiſm. 
requires it here: and rhis Ornament is ſometimes no- 
thing but a new turn which is given to things. Inſtan- 
ces will, make you underſtand what 1 mean. Death 
ſpares no Man. Here's a very true Thought, and bur 
too true, the more's the pity, adds Eudoxus: yet it is 
a very ordinary and a very plain one. To raiſe it, and 
to make it in ſome ſort new, one needs only turn it as 
Horace and Maſberbe have done. 3 
The firſt, as you know very well, turns it thus; (90 
Pale Death knocks equally at King's Palaces, and poor 
Men's Cottages. The Second rakes another turn. (+ 
The poor Man in by Cottage, covered over with Straw 6 
SubjeR to her Laws: and the Guard which watches at the 
Gates of tbe Louvre defends not our Kings, | 
I underſtand you, ſays Phi/anthur; but which of theſe 
two Thoughts, or rather of theſe rwo Turns pleaſes 
you moſt ? Both in their kinds have ſomething which 
pleaſes, replies Eudoxus: The turn of the Latin Poet is 
more figurative and ſmart; that of the French Poet is 
more natural and finer; there is ſomething Noble in 
them both. | RY 5 
For my part, replies Philantbus, I chiefly love 
Thoughts which have ſoftneſs in them, and which re- 
preſent only great things to the Mind. Your Taft is 
not very oP in that, ſays Eudoxus, the Sublime, (|) 
the Grandeur in a Thought is that properly which car. 
ries all before it, and which raviſhes, provided the 
Thought agrees ro the Subject: for this is a general 
Rule, that ane ought to think according to the matter 
he treats of, ( and nothing is more fooliſh than to 
have ſublime Thoughts on a Subject which requires on- 
ly mean ones: and it would almoſt be better to have 
none but mean Thoughts upon an Argument which 
might require ſublime ones: fo that Tĩmæus whom Lon- 
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' (*)' Pallida mors quo pulſar pede Pauperum tabernas repumq; turres. 
Carm. lib. 2. Od. 2. (t) Le Pauvre en ſa cabane, on le chaume le cou- 
vre, eſt ſujet à ſes Loix. Et la Garde qui veille aux barrieres de louvre, 
r'en defendpas nos Rois. (0 Non a perſuaſionem, ſed ad ſtuporem 


rapiunt grandia. Long. de ſublini. Sect. 1. (*) A Sermone tenui 
Kublime diſcordar, 
cap. 3. 


fitq; corruptum, quia in plano tumet, uiutil. Lib. 8, 


ginus 
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zinus ſpeaks of, that commended Alexander for Con- 
quering all 4fia, in fewer Years than Iſocrates compo- 
ſed his Panegyrick upon the Athenians, troubles me lefs 
then Bakac who ſays thus to Ja Motte Aigron; © Let 
4 me dye if the leaft part of the work which you 
« ſhow 'd me, be not worth more than all that ever the 

% Hellanders did; provided you except the Victories 
4 of rhe Prince of Orange. | 

The Truth is, Longinus condemns this Compariſon 
of the King of Macedon with a Sophiſt, and of the 
Conqueſt of Afia with a fimple Diſcourſe, as iow and 
childiſh: Bur yer rhere is more proportion between 
an 1Juftriovs Conqueror, and a Famous Orator; be- 
tween an effect of Heroick Vertue, and a Maſter-piece 
of Eloquence; than there is between a ſmall part of a 
little Work, and all that a powerful and a happy Peo- 
ple have done: For not ro ſpeak of the Prince of 
Oranges Victories, fince our Author deſires they ſhould 
beexcepted : How far has nor the Durch Commonwealth 
carried her power by Sea and Land, norwithſtanding 
all the Forces and all the Politicks of Spain? 

Here as I am not for Bakac. ſays Philanthus, ſo nei- 
ther am I for Longinus : and I think he criricizes too 
far when he reproaches Timens with childiſhneſs for his 
commendatian of Alexander. If any one ſhould ſay of 
Lens the Great, that he conquered the Franche-Comte 
the firſt time, in fewer Days than one could write his 
Panegyrick, would he, think you , ſpeak fooliſhly ? 
And if athis return from ſo ſhorr and ſo glorious a Cam- 
paign, it ſhould be ſaid that thoſe who were ro comple- 
ment his Majeſty, had næed of more time to prepare 
their Harangues, than had been ſpent in that Con- 
q eſt : do you believe that would be a bad Thought? 

Ido not think it would, anſwers Eudoxus; but how- 
ever I think that Timeuss Thought is faulty, becauſe 
the Harangues you ſpeak of relate to the King and his 
Conqueſt, whereas Iſocrates's Panegyrick no ways con- 
cerned Alexander or his Victories. But lets not ramble 
roo far, let us go back to that Nobleneſs which you 
love ſo much. | | 
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56 Tube Art of Criticiſm. 
() Hermogenes ſets down ſeveral Degrees of noble 
and majeſtical Thoughts as he calls them: The firft is 
of thoſe which have a Relation ro the Gods, and which 
expreſs ſomething Divine. So that one may ſay accord- 
ing to this Rherorician's Doctrine, that there is a great 
deal of Dignity in what a Greek Father ſaid, that Chri- 
ſt anity is an imitation of the Divine Life: and a Latin 


Father, that he takes his revenge vpon God who loves 


kis Enemies. . 
Then there is not much leſs, returns Philantbus, in 


what Tully ſays, that (+) Men in nothing come ſo near 


the Gods, as when they give Life to Men. No, doubt- 


lefs replies Endoxus, Velleius Paterculus's Thought | 


concerning Cato is much of the ſame Nature: 
(+) He was a Man very like Vertue it ſelf : He had a 
„Mind which came nearer to the Gods than Men: 


* and he never did well that he might ſeem to do it. 


c That of Seneca () upon Heroes and vertuous Men 
« who are ill uſed by Fortune is plainly of this ſort, 
« ſays Philantbus. When a great Man falls, he falls 
“ great; and he is no more looked upon with con- 
«* tempt, than the Ruines of Sacred Buildings, when 
they are trodden under Foot: and which Religious 
& Men reſpect and adore in their very Ruines. 

Laſtly, the famous Thought of Sannazar upon the 
Ciry of Venice, replies Eudoxus, ought to be joyned ro 
rheſe. The Poet feigns chat Neptune ſeeing Venice rai- 
ſing her felf above the Waters of the Adriatick Gulf, 
and giving Laws to all the Sea, ſaid to Jupiter in an in- 
ſulting manner, (*) Boaſt now as long as you pleaſe of 
your Capitol, and thoſe famous Walls of your Mars; if 
you prefer Tyber to the Sea, view both the Cities: That you 
will ſay was built by Men, this by the Gods. 


A 


(0) De form. Orat: cap. 6. (+) Homines ad Deos nulla re proprius 
accedunt, quam ſalute Homimbus danda, Orat. pro Ligariy. (+) Homo 


virtuti ſimillimus, per omnia ingenio Diis quam hominibus propior: qui 


nunquam recte fecit, ut tacere videretur, Lib. 2. (H) Si magnus Vir 
cecidit, magnus jacuit: nn magis illum putes contemni, quam cum di- 
um ſacrarum, ruinæ calcantur : quas religioſi æq; ag Stantes adorant. 
Conſolat. ad Helviam, cap. 13. (*) Si pelago Tyberim prafers, urbem 
adfpice'utramq; : Illam þ. mines dies, banc poſuiſſe Deg, 
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The Art of Criticiſm. 57 
The nobleneſs of Thoughts, continues Eudoxus, ari- 
ſes alſo, according ro Hermogenes, from the Nature of . 
things which are indeed human ; bur which paſs for 
great and illuſtrious among Men, as Power. Generoſi- 
ty, Wit, Courage, Victories and Triumphs. Here 
are ſome Examples which I took notice of, and ſet 
down, | Wot 
(*) There # nothing greater in your Fortune than an 
ability to preſerve great numbers of Men; nor notbiug 
better in your Nature than a deſire to do it: It was to 
cCeſar that this was ſaid by the Roman Orator ſee alſo, _ 
EF how your beloved Hiſtorian, who in your Opinion has 
| ſomething brisker than Livy, ſpeaks of this ſame Ora- 
tor: (+) He ow'd all bis advancement to bimſelſ: a Man 
of a mighty Genius, who prevented our being overcome by 
the Mit of thoſe whoſe Arms we bad conquered. But the 
Elder Seneca ſays a greater thing of him, when he ( 
ſays that Tuly's was the only Genius which the People 
of Rome had that was equal ro their Empire. i 
Cato perhaps is the Man of all the Romans who has 
been the Subject of the ſublimeſt Thoughts. () The 
bleſſed are by their ſelves, ſays Virgil and Cato giving 
Laws to them. () The whole World was ſubdued, ſays 
Horace, all but the fierce Soul of Cato. Tf 
I would fain know, replies Philantbus, who thought 
mot nobly of Cato, Virgil, or Horace. Their 
Thoughts at the Bottom, anſwers Eudoxus, are almoſt 
equally noble: For it is very near as great to be at the 
Head of Good Men, and their Commander; as to be 
the only Man who refuſes to ſubmit to the Conqueror 
of the World. But if one Judges by Appearances, 
Horace s Thought has more loftineſs and majeſty than 
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) Nihil habet nec Fortuna tua majus quam ut poſſis; nec Natura 
tua melins quam ut velis conſervare quamplurimos, Orat, pro Ligario, 
J Omnia incrementa ſua ſibi debuit : vir ingenio maximus, qui effecit 
ne quorum arma viceramus, eorum ingenio vingeremur, Vell. Pater. lib. 2. 

J Illod ingenium quod ſolum Populus Romanus par imperio ſuo habuit. 
Controverſ, Lih. 1. [L*] Secretoſq; pios, his dantem jura Catonem. 
Auęid. 8. [] Et-cuntta terrarum ſubacta, præter atrocem animum Ca- 
tons. Carm. I. ib. 2. Od. 1, 
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58 The Art of Criticiſm, 
Virgils. (DI do not pretend to determine after all, 
whether it is the ſame Cato they both ſpeak of. It is 
certain Horace ſpeaks of Cato Uticenfis: and it is proba- 
ble ar leaſt that Virgil does fo roo, becauſe in the fore- 
going Verſe he mentions Cariline, ro whom the Elder 


Cato had no Relation. | 
Bur ro return to my Notes: an Antient Poet, a 


Great Imitaror of Virgil, has a very noble Thought of 


Hannibal, whom ſome had reſolved to fer upon at a 
Feaft. (+) You are deceived, ſaid one to a Young 
Man of Capua who had formed this bold Defign, you 
are deceived, if you think to find Hannibal unarmed at 
Table: That eternal Majeſty which was acquired with 
ſo muck Blood, and by ſo many engagements, defends 
the General: come a little nearer, you ſhall ſee Cannæ 
and Trebia ſtand before you, the Trophies of Thrafyme- 
aug, With the Shadow of the Great Paulus all in 
view. | 

One of the moſt Celebrated Orators of our time, 
replies Philantbus, has uſed this Thought of the Latin 
Poet, to very good purpoſe in a Latin Harangue, 


where he tells us that the Great Prince of Conde was 


never alone in the moſt ſolitary Walks at Chantilly, that 
his Victories went along with him in all Places: that 
when he looked round him, the Images of Rocrog, 
Lens, Friburgh, Nordlingben and Senef, preſented them- 
ſelves to his Mind; and that he might imagine that he 
ſaw the Shades of thoſe famous Generals in his retinue 
whoſe Armies he had conquered. 

I remember alſo continues Philantbus, that an excel- 
jent Latin Poet of our time, when he deſcribes the 
engagement at Tolbuſe, after they had paſſed the Rhine, 
ſays that the Enemies could not bear the Prince of Con- 


— — * 
—— 5 _ 


( ) There is as little compariſon to be made between Virgibs Thought 
and Horaces, as there is between the Æneids and bis Odes; for it is a 
Nobler thing — ar to give Laws to the Bleſt above, whoſe Under- 
Standing and Wiſdom as much excels ours, as their happineſs does; than 
ro bethe only Man in the Roman Empire, that would not ſubmit to Cxlar”s 
power. (J) Fallit te Menſas inter quod credis inermem: Tot bellis quæ- 
lita viro, tot cedibus armat Majeſtas aterna Ducem: fi admoreris ora. 
Cannas & Trebiam ante oculos, Traſymenag; buſta & Paulli {tare ingen- 
tem miraberis umbram, Stili. Tal, Lib. 2. Je 
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| The Art of Criticiſm. 59 
de's preſence. (*) Thar they fled before him tho? un- 
hurt, as if they had been half dead ; having Nordlingen 


and Lens always in their Eye. Neither can I here for- 


get what I read in the Poem of St. Lewa concerning 


two Bodies of his Army that were ſent from Greece, 
who were thought to be deſcended from thoſe Antient 


Grecians who made themſelves Maſters of Aſia, and 


who obtained two ſich famous Victories over the Per- 


fians, at Thermepyle and Arbela, The French Poet 
ſpeaks of theſe brave Men who compoſed theſe two 
Bodies in this manner, | 


De ces Peres ſameuæ les Noms, & la Memoire 

Qui combattent encore, & regiert dans [ Hiſtoire 
Leur inſpirent un air de gloire, & de valeur, 

Leur remettent Athene 65 Sparte dans le ceur;t 

Et pour mot a marcher, par leurs rangs & leurs files, 
On nentend reſonner qu Arbelle & Thermopiles. 


The Name and Memory of theſe their famous Anceſtors, 
who fight ſtill and command iu Hiſtory, inſpires them with 
an Air of Glory and of Courage: hereby they are brought 
to think upon Athens and Sparta, and when the) are to 
march in rank, and file, they bear no word given but Ar- 
bela and Thermonyle. | 

| Bur I interrupt you, and you do not go on with your 
Notes. Quintilian, purſues Eudoxus, (+) fays that 


Ceſar has as much vehemence, quickneſs and fre in his 


Diſcourſes, that he ſeems ro have fooken with the fame 
Air and the fame Force with which he fought. It was 
ſaid of him, replies Philanthys, that he had an admira- 
ble Genius for Eloquence : but that he choſe rather to 
overcome Men than perſwade them: it was faid alfo, 
that he ſeemed not ro deſire Victory, bur only that he 
might have rhe Glory of forgiving. 


__— 


[LJ Qui ruis exanimes fugiunt ſine yulnere turm: Multa oculis Nor- 
lingua, & Lentia multa rccurſat. Lt ; Tanta 10 CO vis eſt, id acumen, ea 
concitatio, ut illam eodem animo dixiſſe quo bellavit appareat. Lib. 10. 
cap. 1. 
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The Art of Criticiſm. 


bit. Tay ( ſpoke very nobly replies Eudoxus, When he 0 

OE. Taid that there was no neceſſity of oppoſing the Alpes to : 

4 the Gaules, or the Rhine to the Germans: and that tho 
© | the loftieſt Mountains ſhould ſink, tho the deepeſt Ri - 

al vers ſhould be dried up, without the help of Nature, 

1 by Ceſgr's Victories alone, and by his great Actions 4 

\þ Italy would be ſufficiently fortify'd. But lets joyn Pom- 

ll ey to Ceſar, and hear your favourite Hiftorian onee a 

more. (+) Pompey overcame all the Nations whom he 

3 made War againſt, and Fortune raiſed bim to that height 

1A that be firſt triumph d over Africa, then over Aſia, and at : 
\y laſt over Europe: that ſo be might raiſe as many Monu- 

ments of bis Viftories, as ( there were parts of the , 

FPorld. | | x 

Hear what another Hiſtorian (*) ſays of Pompey ; 

who would not ſuffer Tigranes to lye along at his Feet, . 

after he had conquered him, bur fer his Crown again , 

upon his Head: He reſtored him to bis former ſtation, . 

thinking it equally noble ts conquer Kings, and to make x 

them, Mutianus in Tacitus ( finds his intereſt more 0 

in giving the Empire, than in getting it; in making Veſ 1 

8 paſian Emperor, than in being one himſelf; (|) tho in f 

"= my Judgment it was rather the Hiſtorians thought, f 

[| than the Hero's Opinion. : 

8 This is all great, ſays Philantbus; and nothing in my 1 

1 Mind raiſes Men's Spirits higher than theſe ſort oſ it 

| l; Thoughts: but it ſeems ro me, that Men had at leaft 1 

1 e A a 

1 9 JL Perfecit ille ut ſi montes reſediſſent, amnes exaruiſſent, non naturæ b, 

1 prieſidio, fed victori 4 ſua, rebulq; geſtis Itaham munitam haberemus. ( 

4 'Cort. Piſon, [] Ut Primam ex Afriea, iterum ex Europa, tertio ex T 
7M Alia triumphafet: & quot paries terrarum orbis ſunt, totidem taceret 
wh monunenta victoriæ ſua., Vell. Pat. Lib. 2. [|] In priſtinnm fortune 

1 habitum reſtituit: æque pulchrum eſſe judicans, & vincere Reges, & fa- 132 
1 cere. Valer, Maxim. Lib. 3. cap. 1, L*] Cui expedituis fuerit tradere 

4 imperium, quam obtinere. Hiſt. Lib. 1. [HJ] Our Author ſeems not te 

it have attended to the word Expeditus. Tacitus fays it was eaſier for Muti- 3 

| anus to give the Empire to another, than to get it for himſelf © aud it 18 — 

very pabible for a. Mon who bas great po but ill belowd, by Jayning oh 

with a Man of ſeſs power but better below'd, to get that for him, whic | 

be could never hade got for bimſelf. It is plain from the Story, that this * 


k was Tacituss meaning. He deſcribes Mutianus as a Man who made « 
2M Fertue of neceſſity : and therefore finds more of the Stateſman than the Hero 
3M q hats coming into Velpaſian. 
43 T3 J 48 
a2! 6 
| 


The Art of Criticiſm. 61 
gs noble Thoughts upon the Romans in general, as upon 
thoſe particular Men who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their extraordinary Merit. 

You are in the right, anſwers Eudoxw, and if we 
will believe not only Roman Authors, but thoſe that 
have writ in other Languages; it was the Trade of 
the People of Rome to command other Nations; Kings 
were nothing in compariſon to the Citizens of Rome : 
the Name of the Romans alone made every thing trem- 
ble, conquered every thing; their power had no 
bounds : and it was only the exceſſive greatneſs of Rome 
which was the caufe of her Ruine. j 

But do not think that when Rome loſt the Empire of 
the World, that ſhe loft all rhe Greatneſs and Majefty 
which ſhe had. One ſees even in her Ruines, the Ma- 
jeſty of that conquering People which was the Miſtreſs 
of others; and a prear- () Wit of TIraly has deſcribed 
this very well in an 2 of his directed to a Tra- 
veller, who looked for Rome in Rome her ſelf. View, 
ſays he, theſe beaps of Walls, theſe broken Stones: 155 


vaſt Theaters overwhelmed with their own ſquallia Rubbiſh; 
theſe are Rome: ſee bow the Carkaſs of this great City, 
flill breatbs aut threatnings; bas ſametbing in it ſtiil that 
# imper ious. | 

Of all the great Men whom Ttaly has produced; 
replies Philanthus, Taſſo perhaps is the Man who thinks 
the Nobleſt. His Gieruſalemme is full of ſublime 
Thoughts, and one needs only open it, to find as many 
as one pleafes. He took the Book, and in opening fell 
upon the Place, where Lucifer harangues the Dæmens 
in behalf of the Sarazin Army, and bids them remem- 
ber the fight which they once maintained againſt the 
Troops of Heaven. | n 


Rae ms. . 
a. 


— — 


[Tu regere impecio populos, Romane memento, (Hz tibi erunt ra- 
tes) paciſque imponere morem. Parcere Subjectis, & dehellare ſuper- 
bos. Virgil. An. 6. ] [*] Adſpice murorum moles, præruptaq; an, 
Obrutaq; horrenti vaſta Theatra ſitu; Hæc ſunt Roma, viden velut2 
Maverã tanta Urbis adhuc ſpirent imperioſa mina, Janus Vitares. 
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62 The Art of Criticiſm. 


Fummi (io wol nego) in queſto conflitto vinti, 
Pur non manco virtute al gran penſiero: 
Hebbero i piu felici allor vittoria. 

Rimaſe a noi dinvitto ardir la gloria. 


Can there be any thing conceived more ſublime than 
this? Me were I Conſeſs, overcome in the fight : but ve 
wanted not courage for ſo great an undertaking : and if 
the more Fortunate got the Victory, yet we at leaſt had the 
Glory of our unconguer d Courage ſtill allow'd to us. 
Argante's death is expreſſed no leſs nobly than the 
overthrow of the Demons. This Sarin (*) who was 
ſo valiant and ſo fierce : or rather ſo barbarous and 
cruel, ſo indefatigable and invincible in War, who 
braves Heaven, and places all his Reaſon and all his 
Law in his Sword; this Sarazin, I fay, falls by the 
Hand of Tancrede : but he threatens (+) him who kill; 
him, and ev'n when he was dying would nor ſeem tobe 


overcome: He ought to have [aid that Argante would 


ſeem to be victorious ; like that () Samnite Genera), 
Who, according to your beloved Hiftorians account, 
had more the Air of a Conqueror than a dying Man. 
T, replies Philanthus, ſays a greater thing than 
this of another Sarazzn, E morto anco minaccia; 
This Barbarian threatens the Cbriſtians as dead as he is; 
that is, ſays Eudoxus, that there was a threatning Air 
in the Countenance of this dead Man, as Florus (* 
ſays of thoſe generous Soldiers who dy'd upon their 
Enemies, and whoeven when they were a dying would 
not part with their Swords: This alfo is what Saluft 
.CÞ) ſays of Catiline that his Body was found amongęſt 
his Enemies; ſtill retaining ev'n in his Countenance that 
fierceneſs, which he had when he was alive. 


— 
— 


2 


DJ Impatiente, ineſſorabit, fero; nebarme infaticabile & invitto ; 
.Dogm Dio ſprezzator,Þ chi repone Nella ſpada, ſua legge e ſua raggione. 
Ct.] E vuol morende anco, parez non vinto. [|] Teſeſinus ſemianimis 
Fepertus eſſ, victoris magis quam morientis vultum retines. Vell. Pater. 
Lib. 2. L] Quidam hoſtibus ſuis immortui; omnium in manibus enſcs 
& relictæ in vulibus minæ. Lib. 1. cap. 18. [f] Catilina longe a ſuis 
inter holtium cadavera repertus eſt : paululum etiam ſpirans, terocemg; 
unimi quam habverat vivus, in vultu retinent> Bell. catilinar. Theſ 
ele 
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Theſe Thoughts, replies Pbilantbus, puts me in 
Mind of one of a Spaniſh Author upon the Prince of 
Bourbon's death who was killed before Rome: Aunque le 
quito & ſer , pero un ſolo punto non le pudo guitar la 
magnanimidad y vigor en tanto que el everpo tenio ſenti- 
mento. That is, as you ſee, Sir, that his Courage ne- 
ver left him, not for a Moment; that his Heart Was al- 
ways ſteady and fear leſs, as long as his Body kept either 


Senſe or Heat. | 


Whar a Poet of the latter Ages, who was illuſtrious 
for his Character, both of a Governour and a Biſhop, 
fays of the French in General, replies Eudoxus, you 
ought to think much finer. 


— (*) Animique ſwperſunt 
Tam prope poſt animam. 


Their courage ſtill ſurvives, even almoſt aſter Death. 
He means that they fight bravely even to the laſt 
Breath; and his ſetting rwo words LAnimus and Ani- 
ma] very like one another, which yet mean not the 
fame thing, ſo near together, makes a happy turn. 

A Latin Hiſtorian has nor ſo good an Opinion of us, 
(+) replies Philanthus for he ſays the French are more 


than Men at the firſt Onſet: and leſs than Women at the 


ſecond. 

But I will-read two or three more paſſages of Tao 
to you, which in my Opinion have ſomething in them 
thatis very Heroical. 


I gradi primi 
Pui meritar, che conſeguir deſio: 
Ne, pur che me la mia uirtu ſublimi, 
Di ſcettri altea invidiar degg io. 


—— — — 


—— N — *— 


[LJ] Sidonius Apollinaris. [+] Sicut primus impetus eis major vam 
virorum eſt ; ita ſequebs minor quam — "Flor 1, 24 
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64 The Art of Criticiſm. 
Is not this a Notion worthy of Rinaldo, and of Ari. 
eſto's Hero, rather to be willing to deſerve the chief. 
eft Dignities, than to obtain them; and nor to envy 
Kings their Scepters, or their Crowns, if a Man can 
bur raiſe himſelf, and be diſtinguiſh'd by his Verrue ? 
Give me leave to inter rupt you, ſays Eudoxus, and 
to take my turn to tell you two Thoughts which are, 
perhaps, Copies of that paſſage of Taſſo which you 
have quoted. The one concludes a Madrigal, which 
is a Character of the Great Prince of Conde, which 
you will not be unwilling to hear entire. 


Tay le Cæur comme la Naiſſance; 

Je porte dans les yeux un ſeu vif & brillaut; 
Pay de la Foy, de la Conſtance: 

Fe ſur prompt, je ſus fer, genereux & vaillant, 
Rien ne'ſt comparable a ma gloire ; | 

Le plus fameux Heros qu on vante dans | Hiſtoire, 
Ne me le ſcauroit diſputer. Es 
Si ſe nay pas une couronne, 

C'eſt la Fortune qui la donne: 

It ſuffit de la meriter. 


& My Heart is equal to my Birth: I have a brisk 
& and ſparkling fire in my Eyes: I have Faith, and! 
© have Conſtancy: I am quick, fierce, generous, and 
* valiant: Nothing is comparable to my Glory: The 
“ preateſt Heroes whom Hiſtory boaits of, cannot diſ- 
«« pute it with me: If I have not a Crown, yer that is 
« only the gift of Fortune: it is enough ro me that I 
* have deſerved it. . | 

The other Thought, or rather Notion, (*) is of 


| Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, who in a Letter which ſhe 


wrote to the King of Poland in Italian, after his raiſing 
the ſiege of Vienna, tells him; that ſhe envies him not 


e 


— 


L. Jo non le invidio il ſuo regno, ne quanti teſori e ſpoglie. ella 5“ 
acquiſto e io invidio ſolo a V. M. le fue faiiche, e li ſuoi pericoli, io in- 
idio ſi bel Titolo di Liberatore della Chriſtianita, il guſto di dare ogno 


hora ia vita ela liberta a tanti sfortunati deglimici e nemici; quali devo» 


no a lei o la liberta, ola vita loro. 
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| The Art of Criticiſm. 65 
his Kingdom; nor the Treaſure or Spoils which he car- 
ry d away with him; ſhe envies him only his Fatigues, 
and the Dangers which he run through; the envies him 
that noble Title of the Deliverer of Chriſtendom: and 
the p!eaſure which he had of giving Life and Liberty to 
fo many unfortunare Friends and Enemies, who owe 
both the one and rhe other wholly to him. 

It is true, replies Philantbas, that the Thoughts 
of the Madrigal, and the Letter are very like what IL 
ſaid of Rinaldo; but give me leave now to make an 
end of what I begun. = | 


When che ſame Hero fought with Gernando, and 


was killed by him, he was ſo far from ſubmirring to 
the Laws of Milirary Diſcipline, and rhe Orders of 
the General of the Chriſtian Army, that he ſpoke 
fiercely with a Smile mixt with Diſdain, that it was for 
Slaves or thoſe who deſery'd to be ſo, to juſtifie them- 


ſelves in Irons : for his parr, he was born free; and 


had liv'd, and would dye fo; he ſaid beſides, that a 
Hand like his, which had been uſed to handle a Sword, 
and gather Lawrels, knew not what Chains meant. 
Perhaps the Thought will pleaſe you better in Italian. 


Sorriſe alhor Rinaldo, e con un volto 
In cui tra'l Riſo lampeggio lo ſdegno, 
Difenda ſua ragion ne ceppi inwolto, 
Chi ſervo é, diſſe, 0 defer ſervo e degno. 
Libero i nacqui, e viſſi, e morro ſciolts; 
Pria che man porga 8 pie de a laccio indegno; 
Uſa a la ſpada & quella deſtra ed uſa 
A le Palme, e vil nodo ella recuſa. 


I conteſs, ſays Eudoxiu, that when Taſſo thinks well, 
he thinks better than any body, and his Heroes have 
very noble Ideas: But eſpecially, replies Philantbus,, 
this Divine Poet thinks moſt excellently upon his prin- 
. | 
Armida tells Godf, y, when the deſires his aſſiſtance, 
(that it was his fate to will nothing but what was 
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(60) Tu cui Corteſſe il cielo, e dielti in ſato, Voler il giuſto, e potec 
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to acquire new Glory (F). + 


66 The Art of Criticiſm. 


Juſt, and to be able to put all his deſigns in Execu- 
tion. / | 

It is a noble Thought, ſays Eudoxis, and is much the 
ſame with that of a Panegyriſt of St. Lews : that true 
greatneſs does not lye in doing whatever one has a Mind 
to, but rather in deſiring only what one ought. I can- 
not tell whether the Fxench Orator does not outdoe the 
Italian Poet. 

One of the Ambaſſadors of the Sultan of Egypt, 
continues Philanthus, tells the ſame Godſrey, to divert 
him from the Siege of Feruſalem, that nothing could be 
added to the Reputation of his Arms: He might, in- 
deed, make new Conqueſts, but he muſt in vain hope 

Godſrey tells Prince Altamor, who yielded himſelf up 
in combat, and offered all the Gold of his Kingdom 
with the Jewels of the Queen his Wife for his Ranſom: 
Keep the moſt pretious thirgs of India and Perfia for 
vour ſelf: I do not ſeek toenrich my ſelf by another 
Man's Life: I make War in Aſia, I do not drive a 
„ P 
Dont you think this very noble, and well worthy of 
a Chriſtian Hero, who had no intereſt but that of his 
Religion in his Eye? Nothing can be more generous, 
replies Eudoxus, but then nothing can be better imita- 
red, not to ſay better ſtolen, ſays he further. For in 
ſhort, Alexander ſays almoſt the very ſame thing in 
Quintus Curtius, (\\) in his anſwer ro Parmenio who 
made him ſome advantageous tho ungenerous Propo- 
ſals: That if he were Parmenio he would prefer Mo- 
ney to Glory; but fince he was Alexander he did not 
fear being Poor: And as F remember, be ſays beſides, I 
am not a Merchant, but a King. (||). 


©) E ſe bene acquiſtar puoi novi imperi: Acquiſtar nova gloria indar- 
no ſperi. (t) cio che tivien da bIndiche maremme, Habbiti pure, e cio 
ehe Perſia, accoglie: che de la vita altrui prezzo non cerco; Guereggio 
in Alia, e non vi cambio C merco. (jj) Me non mercatorem memini clle, 
{ed Regem. Lit. 4. (*) [Both the one and the other ſeem to have been 
taken from that ſaying of Pyrrhus in Ennis, which Tully quotes in hi- 
ohe, Non uporantes belſum, ſed befligerantes, | 
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The Art of Criticiſm, © 67 

3 Quintus Curtius, if I miſtake not, makes him ſay in 
tue ſame Place, that it was not his Cuſtom ro ſer upon 

Priſoners or Women; he had only to do with thoſe wh» 

had Arms in their Hands, and who were able to defend 

themſelves. Has not Taſſo ( in your Opinion ſtolen 

from Quixtus Curtius, when he ſays of his Rinaldo, that 

an unarmed Man need not be afraid of him; that he on- 
ly fought againſt thoſe who had Swords in their Hands : 
and that he ſcorned ro ſpend his Fury upon. thoſe who 
were unable ro oppoſe him. | 1040 


Whence I conceive, purſues Eudoxus, that this great 
poet who had fo fertile an Imagination, and ſuch a hap- 
y Genius, was ſomething like thoſe Men who tho 
chey have good Eſtates of their own, yet will make uſe 
of other Mens Money. If you quarrel with Tafo up- 
on this ſcore, ſays Philanthus, You may do the ſame 
with a great many more: It is the misfortune of the 
Moderns that they did not come firſt; and all their 
crime, very often, is only that they thought as the An- 
tients had done before, without having read tgem. 
I agree with you there, returns Eudoxus; but then 
= vou ought alſo to agree with me, that there are 
Thoughts which one may without ſeruple believe to 
have been ſtolen from the Antients. Not to ſpeak of 
= thoſe which 7bj/larchus took notice of in Narciſſuss 
works, as ſo many viſible Thefts: That Carkaſs of 
= Antient Rome which I inftanced in, out of a Modern Au- 
EZ thor, is plainly taken out of a Letter of Sulpitius ro 
Jully to comfort him for the Death of his Daughter 
Por after he had ſaid that coming home out of 4%, and. 
= failing by Megara, he looked round about him; and ſaw. 
= gina, Megara, Pireeus and Corinth, all once very 
& flouriſhing Cities, bur then wholly ruined ; he ſays af- 
terwards that this Thought came into his Mind; And 
= (+) what ſhall we poor Mortals think much when any of us 
che; whoſe Life ought to be ſo much ſhorter, when we ſee 
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% Difeſa & qui Peſler de arme ignudo : fo} contra il ferro, il nobil 
= ferro adopra : E ſdegno negli mermi eſler feroce. (f) Hem nos homun- 
culi indignamur £1 quis noltrum interijt, quorum vita brevior efſETebet, 
cum uno loco tot gppidorum cadavera projecta jaceant, Sculpitms cice- 
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68 The Art of Criticiſns. 
the Carkaſſes of ſo many Towns he along ſcattered in ene 
place, Bur your Taſſo, purſues Eudoxus, has made 
good Ule of Sulpitius's Refletion when he ſpeaks of the 
Ruines of Carthage : If I were not afraid of vexing 
you, I would tell you that he is a Thief who may be 
convicted of the Robbery. You ſhall be the Judge 
your ef. 


(*) Giace Taltu Cartago: à pena i ſegni 
De Falte ſue Ruine il lido ſerba : | 
Muoiono le Citta; muoiono i regni; 
Copre i faſti e le pmpe arena ed herba; 

E I buom de eſſer 1 par che ſi ſdegni. 


What can come neafer in the Senſe, and in the 
Words, than, Hem nos homunculi indignamur, ft quis 
noſtrim interift, and E Phuom' d eſſer mortale par che ſi 
ſdegni? The reſt of the Verſes ſeem not to be ſo cloſe 
ly copy d; and if one views them nearly bur never fo 
little, he will find that the Latin Letter is the Original 
of the Fralian Stanza : and that theſe Ruines of Car- 
thage; whereof the Footſteps can now ſcarce be 
rraced, that thefe Cities and Kingdoms would dye, are 
only Copies of the Carkaſſes of Ægina, Megara, Piræ- 
eus, and Corinth, | 

But if Taſſo did not take it all from Sulhitius, yet he 
might very well borrow ſome part of ir from Lucan, 
ay and apply that ro Carthage which he ſpoke of Tro; 
| The whole City is overgrown with Buſhes : even its Ruines 
are loſt, For this is not very much unlike to thoſe two 
paſſages in-the Italian Stanza, 


Copre ai ſaſti e le pompe arena ed herbæ;. 
A pena i ſegni 
De Falte ſur Ruine il Lido ſerba. 


—G 


nn 


(®) The lofty Carthage now lies proſtrate: 'The Shore ſcarce preſerves 


the Footſteps.of her mighty 'Ruines : Cities dye: and Kingdoms dye : the 
Sand, and the Graſs covers what once was pompous and ſplended, and 


Man feems to ſcorn to be — Y Jam tota teguntur Porgama du- 
Het ; eam periert ruin. IIb. 9. 
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The Art of Criticiſm. 69 
As if theſe ſort of Thoughts, returns Phi/anthw 
could not occur to all Mankind, and that the Subject 
did not furniſh them of. it ſelf. You. will ſay no doubt 
for the ſame Reaſon, that the Author of the Latin: Epi- 
gram (*) directed to a Traveller wlio ſought for: Rome 
in Rome if ſelf, took that from Florus; that Florus rook 
it from Seneca, and Seneca from Tully, For Florus ) 
ſays that the Romans deſtroy d the very Ruines af Ci- 
ties to hat degree, that one might. now look for Sam- 
nium in Samnium it ſelf, ſo that one cannot now eaſily 
conceive what ſhould give occaſion for four and twenty 
Triumphs. Seneca (F) ſpeaking of the burning of 
2 ſays that it would be hard to find where that 
Lyons was which before was ſo famous in Gaul; And 
( Tuly accuſes Verres of deſtroying Sicily ſo very much, 
that ev n the Country about Ætna looked ſo very ſqual- 
lid, that in the fruitfuleft part of Sicily Men might 
ſearch ro find where this Sicily was. Here is the che 
lame Thought in them all, and in all probability each 
of theſe Authors ow'd their own only to theinſelyes. 
Be it as it will, replies Eudoxus, Virgil thought bets 
ter than any of them, when he ſaid, that there was 
nothing left of Troy, but the Place where jt ſtood. 
(*) Et campos ubi Troja ſuit. This is more than what 
Lucan ſaid, Who ſpeaks of her Ruines; or what another 
Poet. I cannot tell who, ſaid, who talks of her Aſhes. 
By the Fields where Troy once was, one has no Idea of 
Ruines or Aſhes, which are at- the feaſt the remains of 
a City whieh is deftroy'd and burnt; the Place only 
where it once ſtood occurs to ones Mind. You put me 
in mind ſays Phi lauthus, M a Sonnet of Girolamo Pret i 
upon old Rome : it is admirable, and worthy of the 
whole Roman Greatneſs. . 2:0 SEL 
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(*) Qui Romam in media quæris novum'advena. Roma; Kt Rome in 
Roma nil reperis media. Jans Vitalis, CHI Ita ruinas iplas Urbium 
giruit, ut hodie Samnium in ipſa Samnio requiratur, nec facile fart 
materia quatuor & viginti triumphorum; Lib. 1. cap. 16. J Lugdu- 
num quod oſtendebatur in Gallia, quæritur. Epis XCI. I Ernenbs 
Ager lic erat defurmis, atque hogridiss, ut in berrima ſiciliæ parte 
Jurreremus. Cic, Lib. 3. in Ferrem. L] Aneid. 4. 
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ſeems fi 
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Qui fi quella di Imperio antica ſede | 
- Temuta in pace, e trionfante in Guerra. 
Fi: perch altro che il loco hor non ſi vede, 
Quella che Roma fi, giace ſotterra: ' © 
Queſte cui Fherba copre, e calca il piede 
- Fur moli al ciel vicine, ed hor ſon Terra, 
Roma che 'mondo vinſe, al tiempo cede, 
che i piani inalxa, e che l altedxe atterra: 
Roma in Roma non e. Vulcano e Marte, 
La Grandezza di Roma à Roma han tolta: 
 Struggendo [ opre e di Natura, e d Arte. 
; Pults fyſopra Mondo, e n polve é volta: 
E Fra queſte ruine a Terra ſparte 
In ſe fteſſa cadeo morta e ſepolta. 


I. would Tranſlate this Sonnet thus; Here was 
c once the Capital City of the Empire, dreaded in 
E©-Peace, and triumphant in War. It was; for one 
4 only ſees now the Place where it ſtood. What once 
© was Rome, is now under ground: What is now co- 
« vered with Graſs, and. troddem under Foot, were 
* once Maſly Stones almoſt as high as Heaven, tho 
{*-rhey are now only Earth. Rome which once con- 


* guered the Worid, yields to Time, that advances 
© the loweſt things, and abaſes the higheſt. Rome is not 


«;nowtiin Rome it ſelf Vulcan and Mars have taken 
Way all her Greatneſs, when they 'deſtroy'd thoſe 
*:works.of Nature and Ars The World is now 
« turned npfide:down'and':reduced to Aſtus; and7lies 
„ gead and buried in ir telf amongſt theſe Ruines which 


« are ſcattered upon che Earth, 
There is Wir, Noblenefs and Magnificence if you 


pleaſe, in this Tralian- Sonnet, returns Eudoæus: but 


nt ro conceal any thing from you, that ſingle ſaying of 


And Fields now where Troy was, as ſimple as it is, 
ner and nobler to me. 
One may refine upon Virgil Thought, interrupts 
Pbilantbus; and Tafſo has done it, when he ſays of 
Py” "  D | Armida's 
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. The Art of Criticiſm. 71 
Armida's enchanted Palace (*) that it appears no 
more; not ſo much as its Footſteps; and that it could 
not be ſaid that ever it was there. 

Cry up Taſſo as much as you pleaſe, ſays Eudoxus, I 
am for Virgil ſtill, and I declare that I would nor have 
more Wit than he. It is not that I deſpiſe Taſſs Poem; 
it has great Beauties, and the Sublime in ſeveral Places: 
But it is that J fer a greater Value upon the Æneids, 
whoſe Thoughts have nothing but what is noble and 
regular. Neither am I ſv obſtinate for the Anrients, 
as to admire no Thoughts bur theirs ; the Moderns 
have excellent ones; and not to ſpeak of the Iralians or 
the Spaniards, I have obſery'd ſome of theſe nobie ſort 
of Thoughts, we are ſpeaking of in reading our French 
Authors, which may be ſer againſt rhoſe of Auguſtus's 
Age. | | 

Low glad am I, fays Philuntbus, that you are not one 
of thoſe that are blinded by the love of Antiquity, and 
who fancy there is no Wit in theſe latter Ages: For my 
parr, I am ſomething of Chancellor Bacon's Mind, 
Who believes that the Antiquity of paſt Ages was the 
Youth of the World, and that in right reckoning, we 
properly are the Ancients, I cannot tell, replies Eu- 
doxus, whether Bacon s Thought is not roo ſubtle: Bur 
I know very well without determining whether we be 
the Antients or no, that we have at leaſt as much good 
Senſe, Loftineſs and Juſtneſs as the Greeks and Ro- 
maus. * | | | 

Then Exdoxis took up his Papers, and turning them 
over went on thus. One of our beſt Writers fays of 
Cardinal Richelieu, Thar his Mind and his. Verrues 
made him a greater Man than his Dignities and his 
Fortune; always in buſineſs, and always above it; 
* capable of managing what was preſent, and of fore- 
* feeing what was to come; of ſecuring good Fortune, 
and of repairing bad:Vaſt in his Deſigns, penetrating 
* inhis Counſels, judicious in his Choice, happy in his 
* Wndertakings, and to ſpeak all in a few Words, fil- 


Fehde pi il palagio appar; ne pur le ſue Velligia; ne dir puofh, 
egi qui Jug, | 
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*© led with thoſe excellent Gifts which God beſtows up. 
% on ſome particular Souls, whom he created to be 
© Miftrcfles over others, to cauſe thoſe Springs to 
move, which his Providence makes uſe of, ro ſer up 
& or to pull down, according to its eternal Decrees, 
*© the fortune of Kings and Kingdoms. 

Theſe thoughts have ſomething great in them, and 
may be apply'd perfectly well to a great Miniſter of 
State: The Thought of one of our Poets who made an 
Epitaph upon this Cardinal in a Sonnet, is likewiſe 
very noble and very juſt; 5 | 


I! ſut trop abſolu ſur I Eſprit de ſon Maiſtre, f 
Mais ſon Maiftre par lui fat le Maiſtre des Roy's. 


* He had roo great an aſtendant over his Maſter : 
& Burke made his Maſter the Wafer of Kings. 
Here are four Verſes, of an Epitaph upon Anne of 
Auſtria, which in my Opinion are imcomparable. 


Elle ſeeut mepriſerles caprices du fort, | 
Regarder ſans horreur les borreurs de la mort, 
| - Aﬀermir un grand Troſne, & le quitter ſans peine, 
Er pour tout dire exfin, vivre & mourir en Rene. 


& She knew how to deſpiſe the caprices of F ortunt; 


to look upon the terrors of Death without horror; 


*© to ſecure a great Throne, and to part with it wich 


e eaſe; and to ſpeak all at once, to live and dye like a 
een 


The Funeral O ration upon Henrietta of France Queen 


of England, and that upon Henrietta Anne of England 


Dutcheſs of Orleans, are full of thoſe Thoughts which 


Hermogenes calls Majeſtical, and I have ſome here, 


which can ſtand alone by themſelves very well, out of 
the Body of the Work whence they are taken. 


L Her Soul was ev'n greater than her Birth; any 


4 place elſe but a Throne had been unworthy of her. 


„dhe was ſweet temper'd, familiar, and agreeable as 


Well as reſolute and vigorons, and made her Reaſon 
to be no leſs eſteemed than her Authority. 5 


* Now 
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„ Notwithſtanding the unhappy Succeſs of his unfor- 

& tunate Armies, (be ſpeaks of Charles I. King of Eng- 
4 [and) tho? they could conquer him, yet they could 
« not force him; and as he never refuſed any thing that 
« was reaſonable when he was a Conqueror, ſo he al- 
« ways rejected whatever was mean or unjuſt when 
« he was a Captive. | | | 

© This magnanimous Prince (Charles II.) might 

& have haſtened his Buſineſs by making uſe of who of- 
fred to deſtroy Tyranny at a Blow. His great Soul 
*« ſcorned rhoſe meaner Methods. He belived that in 
« what condition ſoever Kings were, ir became there 
« Majeſty to act only by their Laws, or by their Arms. 
©* Theſe Laws which he protected reſtored him almoſt 
% alone: He Reigns peaceably and gloriouſly upon his 
« Anceſtors Throne, and makes Juſtice, Wiſdom and 
& Clemency reign along with him. 
« The misfortunes of her Family Che ſpeaks of the 
Dutcheſs of Orleans) could never overwheim her in 
$ her earlieſt Years, and ev'n then a Greatneſs was 
** ſeen in her, which ow'd nothing to Fortune. 

** Tho' the King of England whoſe Heart is equal to 
© his Wiſdom, knew that the Princeſs his, Siſter who 
vas ſought after by ſo many Kings, could have gra- 
e ced a Throne, yet he with joy ſaw her fill up the ſe- 
« cond place of France, that rhe Dignity of ſo great a 
Kingdom might be ſer in Compariſon with the Chief- 
« eftof the reſt of the World. = 

What one of our moſt Famous Oraters ſays of one 
% of our Heroes is very Heroical. 5 

* Employments carried him into different Coun- 
& tries, Victory follow'd him almoſt eyery where, and 
«© Glory neyer forſook him: If he did not always over- 
« come, yet he always at leaft deſerved to conquer. 

As long as this gręat Man Leads us, ſaid the Soldiers, 
We fear nor Men or Elements; and eaſed of the care 
of looking after our ſelves by the Experience and Ca- 
*© pacity of our General, we need mind nothing but 
gur Enemies and our Glory. 


Ca 
ea 


Another 
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Another Orator ſays of the ſame Hero; © He fpeaks, 
* every one liſtens to his Oracles : He commands, 
© every one with joy obeys his Orders. He marches, 
* every one thinks that he runs after Glory; it may be 
* ſaid, that he went to fight againſt confederate Kings 
ac with only his own Family, like another Abraham; 
& that thoſe who follow him are his Soldiers and Dome- 
& ftick Servants, and that he is a General and Father of 

& 2 Family both ar once. _ 

A Famous Author (*) remarkable for his Talent in 
writing as politely in the Language of che old Romans 
as in our own, ſays of a great Magiſtrate, a Friend of 
this Hero whom we are ſpeaking of, that Every 
& thing was eloquent in his Perſon, even his Air and his 
« Silence; the noblenefs of his Soul ſeemed to be in 
& ſome fort painted in the nobleneſs of his Diſcourſe, 
& Heperſwaded yer more by the Opinion which Men 
* had of his Probity, than by the Eſteem which was 
& paid to his Learning. It was not ſo much to his Elo- 
*« quence and his Dignity that Men ſubmmitted, as to 
© the Authority of his Verrue : Senſible Men were 
* aſhamed not ro yield themſelves ro his Reaſons. 
One cannot give in few words, ſays Philantbis, a 
Jaſter or a loftier Idea of the late chief Preſident 
Mr de Lanoignon. We may add to conclude his Chara- 
&er, what the Panegyriſt of the Parliament of Paris 
apply'drohim, and what was ſaid of one of the greateſt 
Men of the Antients, (+) He never did, ſpoke, or thought 

any thing but what was commendable in his whole Life. 
Burt it is upon the Prince who governs us, replies Eu- 
gdoxw, that our beſt Writers have had the moſt noble 
Thoughts; as if their Genius was elevated by the No- 
bleneſs of the Subject, and that Lewis the Great had in- 
ſpired them with Thoughts worthy of himſelf, 

A Man of quality who has a great deal of Wir, and 
who writes in a different manner from other Men, 
ſays, in the Picture of the King; that he has the Air of 


„ 


— 


U 2 1 believe he means Rapin, who dedicated moſt of his Latin Poems 
to Mr Lamoiguon, L] Nihil in vita niſi laudandum, aut fecit, aut 
Aixit, ac ſenüt. Vell. Perc. Lib. 1, de P. Scipione Æmiliano. 

ins : | a | 4 


* 
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a Hero, and even tho we paid no feſpect to his Royal 
Dignity and Majeſty, we wou'd give it to his Perſon; 
« we ſhould admire him were he bur a private Man, 
e and the Purple, which ordinarily exalts the Magnifi- 
« cence of good qualities, receives luftre from his. 
Another fine Wit, and 2 very ingenious Man has a 
Thought upoa the ſame Subject equally juſt and ſubs 
lime. 2 * a | 2 e 


S. 


* 


Jon Fſpritque rien ne limite 
FeͤSait bon Joyn neur d la r auté: 
Et on ne voit que ton merite 
Au deſſis de ta dignite. 


ce When I ſpeak of Lews the Great, ſays the Author 

te of a very ingenious and neat Diſcourſe, I name a 

„ Prince who does more honour to the Throne than the. 

Throne to other Kings; a Prince who darkens 

“ and elevates at once the glory of his Anceftars ; 

and gives more honour to them, than he receives 
“ from them. 

He whom I have mentioned already, ſpeaking of the 
Cardinal Richelieu and of Mr.Turene who, writes equally 
well in Verſe or Proſe ; ſays in an Elogy of the King 
has not been printed: | FF 


Son ame eſt audeſſis, de ſa grandeur ſupreme z : 
La vertu brille en lui plus que le diademe; 
Quay qu un uaſte etat ſoit ſoumis a ſa Loy, 

Le Heros en Louis eſt plus grand que le Roy. 


His Soul # above his ſupreme Grandeur; 
Vertue glitters in bim more than the Diadem: 
And tho vaſt Dominions are ſubjected to his Laws 
The Hero in Lewis 4 greater than tbe King. 


The Author of a Letter writ from the Country to 4 Per- 
ſon at Court, contents himſelf with ſaying that in him the 
Man is as great as the K ing. For after having ſaid, that 


. ĩͤ c A , ” 
II . D Oe 
nn IN * - b — 


1. 3 the Grandeur is ſo natural to him, that it is not in i KM 
* ©. his Power to pur it of; that he can hardly deſcend | 


from the Throne by the familiarity of Conyerfation, 
| a 2 t at | l 
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* that in the time when he makes no uſe of the Autho- 
te rity which Soveraign power allows, he diſtinguiſhes 
* himſelf by the Authority which Reaſon permits; 
e that there is always ſomething in him chat: raiſes him 
* againſt his will, that the Glory which attends him is 
© independant of his Crown; that it comes from his 
*© perſon as from its Spring, and that it xeturns back in 
< the leaſt of his Actions, in his Diſcourſe, in his 
t Geſtures, in his looks ; that tho he ſhou'd forget 
what he is, a thouſand things would come from him 
which wou d not permit others to forget him, and that 
jr is thus all the World ſpeaks of him. After all, I ſay 
the Authors adds. A 


Mais parle ton de bonne foy 9? 
Eft-ce une fable, eſt- ce une hiſtoire 
Si ce qu on dit eſt vray, rien ne mangue 
„ ! ET; 
Et dans luz, qui le pourroit croire 
| L homme eit auſſi grand que le Ro ?. . 


But is it ſpoke ſeriouſly ? 

Ist 4 F. ble, is it a Story? nn 

Tf what is ſaid be true, nothing i; wanting to. 
Hi Glory: e 
And in him, who cou d believe i 
The Man 1 as great as the Ring? 


By that it follows, reply'd Pbilantbus, that our 
Monarch is much different from thoſe Princes, whoſe 
Merits conſiſt only in the Glory of their good Fortune, 
and of which we may juſtly ſay with the Author of the 
Elogy that is nor publiſh'd, and which you have ſhewn 
to me. Ils ne ſervient plus rien ils Cefſoient d tre Roi. 
They wou d be nothing, ſhon d they leave off being Kings. 

For his leaſt quality is ro be King; and the Count 
de Fuenfaldagne ſaid one day and a'purpoſe that the Roy- 
alty was ſuperfluous in him, that he had no need of it; 
and that his own Merit makes him deſerving in all: 
Le Sobra ſer Rey, that is a nice Word, and has given op- 

. portunity to a pretty Device, which for a Body has > 
1 3 | ; HE „ un 
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gun ſurrounded with the Meteor called the Crown and 
for a Soul theſe words: Le ſobra la corona. NP 


Ohne of our Friends, reſumed Exdoxw, who is the 
EZ Glory of her Sex, and a little the ſhame of ours, has 
EZ fublime Thoughts upon the King. Speaking of a Place 
where all the Pictures of the Kings of France were, after 
kaving ſaid that Lewis the XIV. excelled the reſt in all 
exreriour Advantages as well as in military and pacifick 
Vertues, ſhe adds: I! paroift enfin d etre le Roy de tous ces 
Rois: That is, he ſeems in ſhort robe the King of all 
thoſe Kings. | N 
She fays, making (*) the Seine ſpeak, upon the Sub- 
ject of rhe Fire works that were made upon the Water 
before the Louvre upon the Birth: day of the Duke of 
Burgundy. | | 


Nouveau Prince dont 'Origine 
Toute grande, toute divine 
Vous montre tant & tant des Roys 
Dignes du ſceptre des Francois: 
Pluſieurs Louis, un Charlemagne, 
Un Henry terreur de ¶ Eſpagne, 
Fainqueur de ſes propres ſujets 
Lui menrichit de ſes bien faits. 
Vous ſcaurez bientoſt leur hiſtoire : 
Mais pour aller droit 4 la gloire, 
Crotez moi tous ces Rois fi grands, 
Juſtes, pieux, ou conquerans 
Leur bonte comme leur naiſſance 
Leur valeur comme leur prudence. 
Enfin tous leurs faits inouis 

Vous les trouverez en Louis, 


New Prince, whoſe Origine ſo Great and Divine, ſhew: 
you ſo many Kings worthy of the Sceptre of France: Many 
Lewis's, 4 Charlemagne ea Henry the Terror of Spain, ' 
Conquerour of his own Suljects, who enriches me with his 
Favours, Tl tell you preſently their Hiſtory :- But to ge 
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direAly to the Glory, believe me all. thoſe Great Kings, 
Fuſt, Pi ous, or Conquerours, their Bounty like their Power, 


their Valour like their Prudence, in fine all their, great and 
unheard Facts you'll find them all in Lewis: 1 

All this concerns properly the Perſon of our great 
Monarch in general: But what great things have not 
been ſaid upon his Actions, upon his Conqueſts, and 
upon his particular Virtues? I could never have done, 
thou'd I read to you all I have obſerv'd relating to that: 
TIl limit my ſelf to three or four pretty turns, which 
touch me moſt. 5 | 

«© You go your ſelf in defence of your People, and 
« preferring honour to reſt, you value not your Victo- 
© ries, except you take part of the Dangers and Fati. 
< guesof the Wars. Your Camp is your Court for to 
< you it is the ſame thing : Your beſt Courtiers are 
« your braveſt Warriours: Your martial Labours are 
© your only Diverſions; and when Glory calls you, 
vou dont command them to ſerve but to follow you. 

This is what a famous Academick ſays in his Com- 
pliment ro the King in the Name of the Academy. 

He ſays in the ſame Piece upon his Majeſty's under- 
takings: ** Wiſdom formes them, and conducts them 
« herſelf, Valour executes them, and Glory crowns 
« them. He adds ſpeaking of the Freuch Academy: 
* Happy ſhe would be, Sir, if ſhe could Write and 
* Think as nobly as you Act: Is nor this Thought as 
« good as Quintilians, who fays of Ceſar, that he 
& ſpoke with as much Vigour as he has Fought ? 

What does not another famous Academick ſay in an 
Academical Diſcourſe which methinks is a Mafter- 
piece, and I would read it all to you, had I not limited 
my ſelf ? hear this paſſage only where aſter having ſaid 
to a Man of Merit who was received that day into the 
Number of the Academicks , . 

* And who, but your ſeif, can better Aidus to ſpeak 
* of ſo many great Events, of which the Motives and 
the Principal Reſſorts have been fo often truſted to 
* your Fidelity, to your Wiſdom? who is better ground - 
ed in memorable things in Foreign Courts? the 
* Treaties, the Alliances, and in ſhort, all the Impor 
tant Negotiations, Which under his Reign 25 wa 
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1 Janced all Europezhe goes on thus: However lets ſpeak 
« Truth; the way of Negotiation is very ſhort under 
«© a Prince who always having Power and Reaſon on 
ce his fide, needs nothing to have his Pleaſure executed. 
* bur to declare it. | = N | 

Bur I can't forbear to read what a Prelate of an ex- 
traordinary Merit (renown'd by his Amabſſys ſo profita- 
ble to the Church and France) ſays of the King in the 
Funeral Sermon of Queen Mary Tbereſia of Auſtria; 
and what a great Magiſtrare ſaid of him two or three 
Years ago in a fine Harangue which is fallen into my 
Hands. 

* Who knows not but he could have extended the . 
* French Empire far beyond all our Frountiers, if, in 
© extending the Limits of France, he cou'd in the mean 
* time have given full liberty to his Glory, which can- 
not be more ſolid nor purer, nor greater? I am mi- 
" ftaken, he is come to rhe Univerſal Monarchy, which 
has been the Chimerical Deſign of our Neighbours - 
BHut he is arrived at it by innocent and glorious Means, 
free from violence and injuſtice, Tis the Work of 
his Heroick Qualities, which Fame has proclaimed 
in the very utmoſt Parts of the World: For if he 
' reigns happily over the French by a Natural Legiti- 
mate and Hereditary Power, he Reigns as gloriouily 
in Foreign Nations, in Spain, in Italy, in Germany, 
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by the Terrovur of his Arms, by the Reputation of 
& * his Wiſdom, of his Valour, and of his Juſtice. 

Thus you have the Paſſage of the Funeral Oration ; 

and here is that of the Harangue. 

** Thoſe who are the moſt jealous of his Glory, are 
& © conſtrain'd to own that he is the Abfolvre Arbiter 

= © of their deſtiny, the firmeſt ſupport of his Allies, 

Land that his Juſtice is the only Rampart that is oppo- 

= * ſedagainft the Rapidity of his Conqueſts. It is the 

Who has diſarmed Him in the very Arms of Victory, 

; © weary of Conquering, he has given peace to his Ene- 

mies; and far from taking the Advantage of his 

Strength, and their weakneſs, yet ſtill he loves bet - 
ter to maintain Eyrope in quietneſs than to gain the 
+ Empire of it. | | 
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Add to theſe laſt Thoughts, ſaid Pbilantbus, thoſe of an 
Epiſtle in Verſe which treats of the ſame Subject, and 
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F i, ] which I know almoſt by Heart. What is finer and no- 
{6 bler than thoſe ſix Verſes which follow the Picture of © MT . 
115 the Heroes of different Characters? | 
\ ys | | = 1 
= 14 ; 1 . . * . © : 5 ( 
10 Grand Roy, ſans recourir aux Hoires antiques; . 
0 Ne & avons nous pas ven dans les plaines Belgiques, W 

y Quand l Ennemi vaincu deſertant ſes remparts 3 / 

1 Au devant de ton ioug courit de toutes parts 5 ( 


Toi-meſme te borner au fort de la vittoire, 
Et chere her dans la paix une plus iuſte gloire ? 


— 
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Great King, without recourſe to ancient Hiſtories ; 
Have we not ſeen thee in the Belgich Fields, 
Then the Conquer d Enemy deſerting his Ramparts 
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Run from all parts to obviate your Toke; 
To ſtop your. ſelf in a full career of Victory | [ 
And to look in peace for a more juſt Glory? j 3 
Six other Verſes of an other Poet, reply'd Eudoxu; Wi 1 | 
have alſo a great deal of nobleneſs in them. f = 
Regler tout dans la paix, vaincre tout dans la guerre; | 5 
D un abſolu pouvoir calmer toute la terre; W 
A tous ſes ennemis avoir donne des loit; oy 
C'eſt etre au plus haut point de la grandeur ſupreme; ro 
Pour ſauver ſes ſujets ; iuger contre ſoy meſme; prey 
C'eſt etre le meilleur des Roys. [ 
To rule all in Peace, to conquer all in War; * 
Jo calm all earth with an * power; 
Tv to be at the higheſt pitch of ſupreme Grandeur. ” 
To judge againſt himſelf, to ſave his Subjects; L 
Ts to be the beſt of Kings. | " 
E, 
Theſe two laſt Verſes regard the Affair that was re i —_ 
ported in the Council ſome Vears ago by a Magiftrate : 
equally capable and upright, whoſe prudence, equity, i 4 x: 


regrity,andlove for thePeople, andZeal for Religion _—_ 
j | | Dee 


I Ty 


F robe Matter of the World, to make all of it Catholick; 
= nay, that the Arabian, the Indian, the Moor, the Per- 
EZ ſian, and the Turk ſubmit themſelves to the Yoke of tho 
Church. | 


Langue doc, with ſuch aG race and Strength as you rarely 
find together. We muſt not forget, I ſay, the Place 
vbwhere the happy conſtraint which, in part, has brought 
back our wandering Brethren, is compared to thoſe dark 
and threatning Clouds which fill the Country with 
Terrour, ſet all the Labourers in an uproar, and look 
as if they would raviſh from them the hopes of 
their Harveſt; but who afterwards deſolve themſelves 
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ſince appeared with ſo much ſplendor in more than one 
Province of the Kingdom. 

Lets add, if you pleaſe, ſaid Philanthus, upon the 
extinguiſh'd Hereſie in France, the Conciufion of an 
Iralian Sonnet compoſed by a ſeſuit, illuſtriogs ( by 
his Name, by his Wir, and by his Vertues. The Sence 
is this, that ſince the King has deſtroy'd Calviniſmn with 
one Word, and by his Royal Authority, he wants only 


Perche adorino al fin la fe di Piero 
Arabs, I Indo, il Mauro, il Terfo, il Trace; 
Ah fila del gran luigi il mondo intero. 


But don't lets forget, reſum'd Eadoxum, What we 
have read in an Harangue compoſed by the Magiſtrate 
I was juſt ſpeaking of, and pronounced in the States of 


in ſoft Rain, neceſſary and fruitful, of which the only 
effect is ro carry Joy and Plenty every where, and to 
& oblige the Flock to enter into the Fold. 

= Lets ſay once more, reply'd Thilantbas, what Sappho 
ſays to her Bird, upon the Pardon the Genoueſe obtain- 
ed on their Submiſſions. 


Mrs 


Ales, doge, Allex ſans peine 
Lui rendre grace a genoux : 

= La Republique Romaine 

E exit fait autant que vous. 


——— 


0% Father Spinola Nephew of Cardinol Spinola and A ñonary in Cn, 
ut then at Pars, 
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Go, Doge, go without ſcruple | 
And give him Thanks upon your Knees ; 
The Roman Republick, 

Word have done as much as you. 


* 

And what ſhe ſays her ſelf upon the Genius of Lew; 
the Great, Superiour to that of his Captains and his 
Miniſters ; Il eſt Fame de ſes Armees & de ſon Etat com- 
me le ſoleil ſeſt de | Univers. That is, he is the Soul of 

his Armies and Dominions, as the Sun 1s of the Uni- 
verſe: It is a happy and a rich Compariſon, reply'd Eu- 
doxus, and nothing can give us a higher Idea of the 
Prince's Conduct, who ar preſent governs France, 

Methinks, reply'd Philantbus, that well choſen Com. 
pariſons, taken from the great Subjects of Nature, 
always produce very noble Thoughts. Yes, reply'd 
Eudoxus, and (*) Longinus who gives rules of theſub- 
lime not only in Words, but in Thoughts, thinks very 
nobly himſelf; when he compares Demoſthenes to a 
Tempeſt and Thunder thar ravages and carries al| 
away; Cicero to an everlaſting Fire, and who accord- 
ing to the proportion it goes on gets new Strength, 
The Compariſons of Arr, perſued he, excell ſome. 
rimes thoſe we borrow from Nature; and one of our 
Panegyriſts ſays excellently upon the ſurprizing Actions 

of St. Lews in a Memorable Battle, and which appear- 
ed above the Rules of common Bravery : ©* That thoſe 
C Examples are to be compared to thoſe noble Pictures 
« full of Shades and Obſcurities; which ar firſt fight 
© look Rough, and ſeem to offend the Eyes and Rule 
« by ſome bold and deep ſtrokes to thoſe who have no 
c ggill in it, is a happy Boldneſs, and a Maſter- piece of 
« Art to underſtanding and skilful People. 

Hiſtory alfo furniſhes us with very fine Compariſons, 
upon one of the Medals that were ſaid in the Foundati- 
ons of the Jeſuirs Church of Sr. Lewa, which Lews the 
Juſt built theſe words were ingraved : Vicit ut David, 
edificat ut Salomon. What can Imagination afford grea- 
ter? He conquered like David, he built like Solomon, 
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2 In reſped to the Jeſuits and Compariſons, ſaid Phi- 
EZ 7:nthbus, do you know the Thought of a great Prince 
upon the Subject of the new Lives of St. Ignatius and 
St. Xavier to ſhew the Character of thoſe two Apofto- 
lick Men e St. Ignatius ſaid one day, It n Cæſur who ne- 
ver does any thing but for good Reaſons; St. Xavier, 
Alexander 2j ſometimes tranſported with by courage. The 
Prince you ſpeak of reply'd Eudoxis, was of thoſe ex- 
traordinary Men in whom Wit and Science don't ſub- 
mit to Heroick Valour: He judged admirably of all 
things, and he cou'd place Ceſar and Alexander where 
he pleaſed ; he that knew them fo well, thar expreſs'd 
them both in himſelf, and has been call'd more a Captain 
than Ceſar, and as much a Soldier as Alexander. 

I dont know after all, replied Philanthus, whether 
the Compariſon be well grounded, and the Rules of 
= Ariſtotle exactly obſerv d. For what Analogy is there 
between a Saint and a Conqueror? are they of the 
= ſame kind? there is a great deal more agreement faid 
Eudoxus, between the two Saints and the two Heroes 
in Queſtion, than there ſeems to be at firſt ſight. 
St. /enatius before his Converſion was a Warlike Man, 
W illuſtrious by the Acts of his Arms. In leaving the 
World he did not loſe the Ideas of a Warriour: He 
W conceived rhoſe things of God under rhoſe Martial 
= Images of which his Head was full; and ir was in the 
Meditation of the two Standards, as he himſelf named it, 
that he form'd the Model of his Order; it was by the 
= ſame Inſpiration that he gave it a Warlike Name, calling 
it the Company of Jeſus, and that he undertook with 
his Diſciples to fight againſt Errors and Vice, to aboliſh 
the Empire of Satan, and to extend that of Jeſus Chriſt 
from Pole to Pole. This is the farfecht Foundation of 
the Compariſon of Ignatius with a Hero and a Conquer. 
or: The next, is that Ignatius had an accomplith'd Pru- 
dence, and all his ſteps were meaſar'd, in ſo much that 
he did nothing but after a Mature Deliberation, ma- 
naging his Zeal, and ſtriving more for Solidity than 
Splendour and Greatneſs; raking all poſſible precauti- 

ons in difficult Matters, and never wanting any Advices 
in the moſt troubleſome junctures. EF 
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As for what regards St. Xavier, having lifted Him- 
ſelf under Ignatius, and made ſo many Evangelical Con- 
queſts in the Indies, he may well be compared to the 
Conqueror of 4/ia : Both of them followed the Ardour 
that animated them, without being diſcouraged by the 


Difficulty of the Enterpriſes, or great Dangers, neither 


by all the Fatigues which are inſeparable from the Exe- 
cution of great Defigns. Both of them have often 
been tranſported with Courage, and almoſt gone be- 
yond the limits of Heroick Virtue. | 

So the Thought of the Prince of Conde is juſt; and all 
thoſe forts of Thoughts have a deal of Nobleneſs, be- 


cauſe the Foundation they are grounded upon has no- 


thing bur what's Noble: On the contrary, mean Com- 
pariſons cauſe the Thoughts to be ſo too. Bacon which 
vou have read, and who was one of the fineſt Genius's 
of his time, ſays that Money is like a Dunghill, which is 
of no uſe but when it is ſpread abroad. There is 
Truth and Wit in that Thought, but there is nothing 
Noble in it. The Idea of a Dunghill is ſomewhat mean 
and loathſome. You are mighty nice I find, ſaid Phi- 
lantbus, I fear youll have a diſguſt too for the Epigram 
which the honeſt Man Patris compoſed a few days be- 
fore his Death: For there a Dunghill is ſpoken of, and 
even the Dunghill is the turn of the Poem, 


Je ſongeois cette nuit que de mal conſume 

Cofte a caſte d un pauvre on m'avoit inbume, 

Et que n en pouvant pas ſouffrir le voiſinage, 

En mort de qualite ie lui tins ce langage : 

Retire toy, coquin, va pourrlr loin diey: 

Ine Fappartient pas de mapprother ainfi : 
Coguin ce me dit-il, d'une arrogance extreme: 
Va chercier tes Coquins ailleurs, Cogquin toy meſme ? 
Icy tous ſont e gauæ, Te ne te dois plus rien: 

Te ſuis ſur mon fumier, comme toy ſur le tien. 


Idream d this Night that conſum d by pain 

They had interred me a Breſt with a poor Vretch, 
And diſliking the loathſome Neighbourhood, | 
Like a dead Man of quality gave him this Language; 
Land of, Ruck, go and rot far from hence | 
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The Art of Criticiſm. $8; 
I does not become you to approach me thus, 
Raska', ſaid he to me, with an extreme arrogance : 
Go look for your Ra Kals elſewhere, Raskal your ſelf: . 
Here all are equal, T owe you nothing more: 
Ihe upon my own Dunghill as you do upon yours. 


That Dunghill, reſum'd Eudaxus, is not altogether 
like that of Bacon, the Metaphorical Senſe ſmooths the 
Roughneſs of the Proper; for all the Seriouſneſs of the 
Epigram, it has a pleaſant Air and ſomewhat Comical 
which admits the Proverb and the Qodlibet. 


I am upon my omn Dunghill, as you are upon ours. 


For little Thoughts which are ingenious may take 
place in the Comick and the Burlesk, as they muſt be 
intirely baniſh'd from the Grave, and the Auſtere, 
ſuch as Serious Poems, Harangues, Panegyricks, and 
Funeral Orations. 

Bur pray yoo, ſaid Philanthus, except the Poem of 
Magdalene in the Wilderneſs of Sainte Baume, which we 
have read together with ſo much pleaſure, and tho! it 
be above the Rules, and of a particular kind, it has its 
own Merit Sure it is an original piece,repiy'd Eudox- 
as, and I'll approve of it for your ſake, © That the Eyes 
* of the repenting Sinner are melted Candels; that of 
© Wind-mills they become Water- mills; that the Fair 
treſſes of Hair with which ſhe wiped our Saviour's 
Feet are a Golden Diſheloath; that ſhe her ſelf is a 
Holy Court, is one and is no more a dirty black Ket- 
** tle; that the Tears of a God are nothing bur a Wa- 
ter of Life; that jeſus Chriſt is a great Operator, 
* who had the Ingenuity to take away the Cataracts 
from Magdalane s Eyes, and the Hercules who clean- 
© fed the Stable of her Heart. All this is admirable, 
and Suits perfectly will the Dignity of the Subject. 

But lets leave the Provencal Poet, and ſpeak more 
ſeriouſly, J hate above all meqneſs in a Chriſtian Diſ- 
courſe, continued Eudoxus, and I cannot remember 
without Indignation what a Preacher ſaid one day to an 
Andience of Nuns, that they ought always to have their 
Toothpicks in their Hands, becauſe the Regular commu- 

nities 
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nities reſemble the Teeth, which to keep fine and clean 
muſt be well ranged, very white and very near. I was 
ar that Sermon, reply'd Philantbus, and I aſſure you 
that the good Father applauded himſelf for this 
Thought. It is one almoft of the fame Stamp, reſum'd 


Eudoxus, as that of the Iralian Preacher, who on 


Eaſter Sunday preached at Milan before the Cardinal 
Charles Boromeer Archbiſhop of that City, and ſaid to 


the People, that they had a very Holy Prelate, and 


very like an Eaſter Egg which is Red and Bleſſed, bur a 
lictle hard: Haveteun prelato ſantiſſimo; e come [uoua 
di paſca, roſa e benedetto; ma & vero ch' e un poco 
duretto. | 
After all, tis ingenions, ſaid Philantbus. Rather an- 
ſwered Eudoxus, how filly is it that the Miniſters of the 
Word of God ſhou'd ſpeak in an other Tone, nor to diſ- 
grace their Miniftry. But concerning rhe Divine 
Word, remember, I befeech you, that the Holy 
Scriprure is a Foundation of noble Thoughts, great 
and ſublime, ſuch as thefe : I am be that is, The Lord 
ſhall Reign in all Eternity and beyond, Thar there be light, 


and there was light, The laſt ſo plain in appearance and 


looking only upon the Terms, gives a Magnificent Idea 
of the Power of God; and Longinus for all he was a 
Pagan, Propoſes it for a Model of ſublimity in the 
Thought: For an elevated Thought may agree very 
well with plain words; () it happens even that the 
plainneſs of the Expreſſion makes us often more ſenſi- 
ble of the Greatneſs of things; and that is true accord- 
ing to the Sentiment of Longinus, that ſometimes we 
admire the Thought of a generous and magnanimous 
Man, tho' he fays nothing: We admire him, I ſay, 
through his filence, which ſhews the nobleneſs of his 
Soul, and we have an Example of it in the Oa/ex. 
Here.Vh/es mal es his ſubmiſſions ro Ajax, to which 
Ajax does not ſo much as Anſwer; and that very 


5 —— 


—— 


(*) Hujus ſublimitas eſt tanquam imago quæ ani: ai magnitudinem 
reterat: unde fit ut interdum etiam admiremur nudam abſque voce & 
per ſe ſententiam, ut A jacis ſilentium magnum, & quavis oratione ſubli- 
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The Art of Criticiſm. 8>.* || l | 
filence has ſomething greater than all what he cou'd | vt 
Wage! | 


ha ve ſaid. | | 
The ftrength.of Expreſſion contributes ſometimes to 


the height of the Thought, and Scripture it ſelf furniſhes 
us with very rich Examples, For ſaying that Alexan- 
der was Maſter of the World, that the Sea opened her 
ſelf ro the People of God, that Heaven and Earth can- 
not ſuſtain the Glance of the Divine Majeſty. The Ho- 
ly Ghoſt ſpeaks thus (F) The Earth was ſilent at bis pre- 
ſence, (|) the ſea ſaw the Lord, and fled, (||) earth and 
heaven fled before the preſence of bim that ſate upon the 
throne. Thoſe terms of filence and flight have ſome- 
what very Energetical which paints the thing both 
lively and nobly. : | 
As for me, ſaid Philanthus, IJ have ſeen no Pictures 

like thoſe which David made of a turn of Fortune: ( 
T my ſelf bave ſeen tbe unzodly in great power and flouriſh - 
ing like a green Bay tree, I went by and lo be was gone: 
T fought him but bis place could no where be found, 
Obſerve how far David goes: All what Poets have 
faig of the decay of Troy of Rome, and of Carthage, 
is, that nothing was left but the Places wheie thoſe fa- 
mous Cities Were ſituated: But here, the very place 
where the Inpious was, in the bigheſt pitch of Fortune, j no 
more. ee I 

The Prophets, anſwered Eudoxus, are full of ſtrong 
Thoughts, of magnificent Ideas, which go far beyond 
thoſe of Hermagenes: but what do you underſtand, in- 
terrupred Philanthus, by a ſtrong Thought? I under- 
ſtand, reply d Eudoxus, a Thought full of great Sence, 
(+) explained in few words, and in a lively Manner, 
which has a ſudden and powerful Effect. Such are in 
Iacitus, to go back to the profane Authors, the Thoughts 
of Oths when derermin'd to dye in the bad condition of 
his Affairs; and after a Battle which was to decide en- 
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(%) Siluit terra in eonſpectu ejus. Machab. Chap, 1. ff) Mare vi- 
dit, & tugit, Pſal. 113. (j\) A cujus conſpectu fugit cœlum & terra 
appocal. Cap. 20. (*) Tranſivi & ecce non erat; & quæſivi eum, & 
non elt inventus locus ejus. Fſal. 307. (t) Acrius & vehementius eſt id 
quod paucis verbis ſummam continet ſignificationem. Demet. phaler, de 
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88 The Art of Criticiſm. 
tirely the Fate of the Empire between him and Vitellim. 
My life u not worthy the hazard of a Vertue like yours, 
ſaid he to thoſe that ſpurred him on to try his Fortune 
once more, the more you give me hopes if I had a Mind 
zo live, the more I ſhall find delight in dying: Fortune and 
T have been tried ſufficiently. T dont want conſolation nor 
vengeance; others might have kept the Empire !onger, but 
none could quit it more generouſly, He concludes his Ha- 
_— as ſtrongly as he has begun, and followed it. 
Thus, 

(+) It faint heartedneſs too ſpeak, too mucb of ones own 
death. Fudge above all by a Paſſage of by Reſolution Thave 
pick'd out: Icomplain of no body: For it ; wiſhing to live 
to accuſe the Gods or Men. 


What Germanicys ſaid to his Friend when he was 


dying has it's force alſo; (||) even the unknown ſhall la- 
ment the death of Germanicus. You Gentlemen ſhall re- 
wenge bim, if ſo be you love more my Perſon than my For- 
Tune. 
The [:ft Reaſon of Mutian, to perſwade Veſpaſian to 
eize upon the Empire without wavering any longer, 
is very ſtrong too, and as good as all thoſe he had told 
him. (*) Thoſe whodeliberate in an affair like ths, baue 
already taken their determined part, and have nothing left 
T0 manage. 

In the ſame kind is the Thought of that generous Bars 
barian Galeacus, who concludes his Harangue thus to 
the People of his Nation before he gave the Romans Bat- 
'tle who already were Maſters of England : (+) When 
420 to fight, think on your Anceſtors and your Poſterity. 
What great things theſe two words includes in them- 


— 


— 


(*) Hunc animum, -hane virtutem veſtram ultra periculo objicere 
nimis grande vitæ me pretium puto, quanto plus ſpei oftenditis, ſi vi- 
vere placeret, tanto pulcrior mors erit. Experti invicem ſumus ego & for- 
euna, mihi non ultione, neque folatiis opus eſt, alii diutius imperium 
tenuerint, nemo tam fortiter reliquerit. Hiſt. Lib. 2. (t) Plura de ex- 
tremis 1 ignavia eſt; præcipuum deſtinationis me documentum 
habete, quod de nemine queror; nam incuſare Deos vel homines cjus 
elt qui vivere velit. Jhid. ( Flebunt Germanicum etiam ignoti: 
vindicabitis vos, ſi me potius quam fortunam meam fovebatis. / acit, 
Annat. Lib. 2. (*) Nam qui deliberant deſciverunt. Hiſt. Lib. 2, 
Cj) Itpri in aciem, & waiores & poſteros cogitate, In Vit, Agric. 

| | ſelves, 
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The Art of Criticiſm. 89 
ſelves, and what impreſſion they are able to make in a 
Warlike Nation, paſſionate for Glory, and jealous of 
ir Liberty ! 
Os — the Great, perſued Philanthus, ſpoke with 
no leſs Vivacity in the Plains of Ivry; when he was up- 
on the point of giving Battle, he ſaid ro his Troops: I 
am your King, you are Frenchmen, and there ; the Enemy, 

t ſeems, reply'd Eudoxus, that that Monarch who 

had all the Valour of the Antien: Romans, had copied 

the Didator Camillus who, in Livy, ſeeing his Soldiers 
aſtoniſh'd at the great Number of the Enemy, to ani- 
mare them ſpoke thus, ( don't you know the Enemy, 
dont you know me, or dont you know your ſelves ? It may be 
perhaps that great Souls think and have che ſame Noti- 
ons in the ſame Occaſions. | 

Thoſe ſort of Thoughts, added he, carry their Con- 
viction along with them, draw our Judgment as if ir 
was by force, work upon our Paſſions, and leave us 
with an impreſſion in our Souls: The Perorations of 
Cicero and Demoſthenes, the Harangues of Livy and 
Saluſt could furniſh us with ſome Examples without 
ſpeaking of Tacitus whom I have named ro you already, 
the richeſt of Authors in maſculine and conciſe 
Thoughts; nor of Tertullian who has ſeveral of that 
Character, which nevertheleſs take part of their force 
from his hard and barbarous Style. The Poets alſo 
have ſome of them, and norhing is more conciſe, ner- 
vous, or preciſe than What Corneille ſays in theſe two 
paſſages. 

The Old Horatius hearing that his third Son which 
was left, after the death of the rwo others killed by the 
Curiatii, fled, Breathes out in a Paſhion againſt him, and 
ſaid. to Fulia a Roman Lady: deplore the diſhonour of our 
Race; what would you bad bim do againſt three, reply'd 
Julia? O dye anſwered the Father of Horatius; the 
word to dye explains the Roman generoſity in a lively 
and touching Manner, which ſtrikes rhe Sences and 
moves the Heart at once. Here is that other paſſage 
I told you of, and which Corneille has imitated after 
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(*) Holtem, an me an ves ianorats ? Lit „6. 
Seneca: 


* | 
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Seneca: Jaſon repudiates Medea to take Creuſa in mar- 

riage, Daughter of Creon King of Corintb, upon which 

Medea flies out in a rage and threatens to make all pe- 

riſn. They repreſent to her that ſhe is powerleſs; 

that her Husband is inconſtant; that every thing for- 

fakes and leaves her (*) Metea's left, ſays ſhe, in Sene- 

ca. The French has imitated and ſurpaſſed the Latin 
Poet; a Confident ſaid to Medenx: 


Votre Pais vous bait, votre Epoux eft fans foy : 
Dans un fi grand revers que vous refte-t-1l? Moy. 


Your Country bates You, your Husband 6 without Faith: 
In ſuch extreames what have you left > My elf. 


Anſwers ſhe; My ſelf, I ſay; and it xs enough ; is not 
there a great deal of Strength and Greatneſs in that one 
word? at leaſt a great deal of Pride, reply'd Philan- 
thus, that my ſelf repeated is extreamly fierce, and 
reminds me of the my ſelf of Paſcal and that of his 
© Copieſt; the my ſelf is odious according ro Paſcal: 
The my ſelf is unjuſt in it felf, in as much as it makes 
Hit ſelf the Center of all, it is troubleſome ro others 
« inſo much as it would enſlave them; for every my 
* ſelf is the Enemy, and would be the Tyrant of all 
< rhe reſt; that's to ſay in good Engliſh, ſaid Eudoxus, 
that ſelf love is not very aimiabie, that it makes al] 
things have reference to it ſelf, and that it will predo- 
minate every where. The Copieſt, reply'd Philantbis, 
Writes well upon his Original, ſaying, that the confu- 
ſed Idea of the my ſelf is the principal Object of rhe 
Love of Men, and the Spring ot their Pleaſures and 
Sorrows : Bur dont forget where we were, and lets 
leave this my ſelf, of which it may be we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak another time. | 
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(*) Medea ſupereft. () Ethic, Lib. 4. cap. 3. 
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It is ſtaying too long, faid Eudoxus, upon the firſt 
kind of Thoughts which not only gain the Opinion like 
true ones, but draw the Admiration like new and ex- 
traordinary ones. Thoſe of the ſecond Species are the 
agreeable ones, which ſurpriſe and ſtrike ſometimes as 
much as the noble and ſublime. But who by their De- 
licacy do, what the other does by Nobleneſs and Subli- 
mity ? In truth the Name of fine Thought, to take the 
Word right in irs proper fignification, rakes Greatneſs 
wich it alſo, according to (*) Ariſtotle, who has decid- 

ed that little Men were not handſome, tho ever fo well 
ſhaped, and that they only are pretty. We call very 
often that a fine Thought which in effect is only pretty, 
and ſo we confound the fine with the pleaſing, after the 


Example of Demetrius, who gives the Name of fineneſs 


to things that flatter the Sences, or move the Heart. 
What, interrupted Philantbus, have not ſublime 
Thoughts where with all ro pleaſe of themſclyes 2 
don't they really pleaſe, and by that are they not agreea- 
ble? Yes, reply'd Exdoxus: But ie is not the agreeable. 
neſs that makes their Characters, nor what reigns in 
them. They pleaſe becauſe they have ſomething that's 
great which charms the Sence; whereas thoſe pleaſe 
only becauſe they are agreeable; what they have charm- 
ing is like ſome Pictures that have ſomething in them 
what's ſoft, graceful and tender, it is in part this, 
molle atque facetum, Horace attributes to Virgil, and 
what does not conſiſt in what we call pleaſant; but in 
ſome unknown Grace of which we can't give a general 
Definition, and of which there is more than one ſorr. 
The Thoughts then that I call agreeable are not pre- 
ciſely thoſe where gayety reigns, and which paſs 
among us for Jeſts. They indeed have a particular 
agreeableneſs, and if you pleaſe one day we ſhall diſco- 
ver the Bottom of them, bur this is not the Matter in 
queſtion (+) we properly ſpeak of Thoughts that en- 
ter into the works of the Ingenious, and are generally 


3 


(*) Ethic, Lib. 4. cap. 3. (f Dicendi genas ſententioſum æ argu- 
lum ſententiis non tam gravibus & ſereris, quam corcinnis venuitis, 
Cicer. de Clar. Orat. | 
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5 and where gayety is not deſign d to create 
» JG RKET, | | | : 

I willingly accept, ſaid Philzathus, what you pro- 
poſe concerning Jeſts: Ir is a Matter which has nor 
been well treated of yet, tho it deſerves it, but I won't 
interrupt you. 87 

As (*) nobleneſs of Thoughts, perſued Eudoxus, 
proceeds according to Hermogenes from the Majeſty of 


things which we have ſeen; Their agreeableneſs may 


proceed according ro Demetrius, from the Nature cf 
Objects which are pleaſing, ſuch as are Flowers, the 
Light, fine Days, and all forts of things which flatter 


the Senſes. 


Without doubt that is the Reaſon, reply'd Philenthus, 
rhat Voiture has ſuch pretty Thoughts: For no body 
has ever diſcovered beirer what is moſt delicious in Na- 
ture, and more pleaſing. You pueſs'd juſt what ! 
Thought, reply'd Eudoxus, and I am glad that we 
jump'd fo well together here are ſome paſſages of Voi- 
ture Which are in that kind of agreeableneſs. 

You maycome here and find theSpringwhich you have 
<< already paſs'd there, and you ſhall ſee the Violets 
* again after having ſeen the fall of the Roſes; For my 
& part, I long impatiently for that Seaſon, not ſo much 
e becauſe the Weather is fine and the Flower return as 
* becauſe ir muſt bring you back again; and I ſwear that 
< Tſhou'd not find it delicious, if it came without you, 

Nothing can be imagin'd more florid, or ſweeter, 
Aid Philanthus: the Thought of an Artient, added he, 
which is related by Ariſtotle in his Rhetorick, ſeems to 
me alſo very fine, with that Beauty that's nearer agree- 


„ ableneſs than greatneſs (+) ſo many brave Youths 


« loft in the late Battle, was ſuch a conſiderable dam- 
« mage to the State, that we might be aſſur d that al! 
e the Year ſhould not have brought more, if the Spring 
* had been taken from it. | 


——_— 
— 


{*) Sunt etiam nonnullæ venuftates in rebus ut nymphæ horti amores: 
ces enim ſuapte natura hilaritate & jucunditate quadam ornata elt. de 
KElocut. (4) Rites, Lib, 3, cap. 10, 


Believe 
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Believe me, reſum'd Eudoxus, Voiture in that kind 
is as good as Pericles; and the following Thoughts have 
their particular charms. 5 | 

ce After having paſs'd a great Parterre, and large 
« Gardens full of Orange-rrees, ſhearrived in a Wood 
« where the Day had not entered theſe hundred Years 
« paſt, till that hour ir went in with her: It is of the 
&« Princeſs, Voiture ſpeaks, and rhe Thought is very 
pretty, but you muſt not take it roo vigorouſly nor 
according to the Rules of exact Truth: The gallant 
kind has Licenſe as well as the Poetical; and it is on 
ſuch occaſions that one may paſs from the Proper to the 
Figurativez a Wood wherein a hundred Years the Day had 
not entred, there is the Proper; but at that Hour he 
went inwith her, there is the Figurative. 

As for the reft, Voiture ſeems to have imitated Mar- 
tial, who ſaid to Domitian ( that tho' he ſhou'd * 
make his entry into Rome by night, tlie People ſhou'd ſee 
the Day in ſeeing the Emperonr come. | | 

fam raviſh'd with Joy, ſaid Philanthus, that the Mix- 
ture of the Proper with the Metaphor ical makes an 
agreeableneſs, and that by thoſe means one may pre- 
ſerve Thoughts not liked by every Critick: For Exam- 
ple, the Concluſion of the () Latin Epigram upon 
the Duke of Montmorency's being beheaded before the 
Marble Statue of Henry the Great, without getting his 
Pardon of Lews the 7uſt: (||) The Face of the Father and 
the Heart of the Son were of Marble. An Epigram, re- 
ply'd Endoxus, takes very often its Graces from the 
Metaphorical and the proper join'd together; and 
that when the Marſhal de Baſſompiere came our of the 
Baſtile after the death of the Cardinal Richelieu, is an 
Example of it. 


5 * — Py 
OY — 


(*) Jam Cæſar vel nocte veai, {tent aſtra licebit: non deerit populo 
te veniente dies. Lib, 8. (f) Ante patris ſtatuam nati implacabilis ira 
&cubut indigna morte manuque cadens: illorum ingemuit neuter mea fata, 
vuendo. () Ora patris, nati petora marmor erant. 
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Enfin dans Parriere faiſon 

La fortune d Armand $accorda ave amienne, 
France, je ſors de ma priſon, _ 
Quand ſon Ame ſort de la ſienne. 


Atlaſt at the latter end of Autumn _ 
The Fortune of Armand agree with mine, 
France, I get out of my Priſon 

When his Soul goes out of bs. 


The word Priſon in the third Verſe is taken in the 
proper Sence, and the laſt in the Figurative; and what 
makes the Epigram the more happy, is that France, I 
ger out of my Priſon, is the Anagram of Francs de Baſſon- 
piere all bur one Letter: Bur I return to Voiture. He 
mixes alſo very agreeably thoſe two kinds, ſaying to 
the Count i Avauæ: For ail your good living, ſpeak 
Truth, Sir, does it not look dark ar Munſter ſince 
- © the abſence of Madam de Longuewille ? at leaſt it is 
% not clearer and finer at Paris ſince ſhe. came thi- 
« ther. 

A Thought I have ſeen in Brantome's Memoirs which 
comes very near that of Voiture, ſaid Philanthus. 

The Queen of Navarre Siſter ro Francis I. was a 
moſt accompliſh'd Princeſs, upon rhe Reporr ſpread ar 
Court that ſhe was dead at Auvergne, a witty Courtier 
aſſured them it could not be, becauſe it had been ſuch 
fine Weather ſince that time, and affirm'd that if the 
Queen was dead, the Heavens wou'd not have been fo 
Serene. It is true, reply'd Eudoxus, that thoſe two 
Thoughts are very like one another: But what Authori- 
ſes that of Vozture, is, that has Letter his more gayety; 
judge by the firſt Lines. i 

& As for what I ſee ; you Gentlemen Plenipotentia- 
ries divert your ſelves admirably well ar Munſter ; 
© a Fancy takes you to Laugh once in ſix Months 3 you 
do well to make uſe of your time whilſt you have it, 
and to enjoy the ſweetneſs of Life with which For- 
rune has bleſt you; you are there like Rars in Straw, 
over head and ears in Papers, always Reading, 
Writing, Correcting, Propoſing, Conferring, Ha- 

1 5 © Tanguingy 
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« ranguing , Conſulting ten or twelve Hours every 
« Day in good arm'd Chairs ar your eaſe, whilſt we 
« poor Devils are here Marching. Gaming, Talking, 
« Watching, and tormenting our miſerable lives. 

This 1s, Vid Philantbus, what may be called good 
Banter; and it is even in fuch fort of Rallery, replied 
Eudoxus, that one may confound the proper Senſe with 
the Meraphorical without offence to Reaſon and Deco- 
rum: It is even uſual in more ſerious Matters, provided 
there be no Fineſſe, as we have ſaid in ſpeaking of Truth; 
and this only paſſage of a Letter to Madamoiſelle Pauler 
is a Proof of it. : 

« We approach every day the Country of Melons, 
of Figgs and of Muſcadine Grapes, and we go to 

fight in Places where we ſhall gather Palmes mixt 
t with Orange-flowers and Pomgranates. 

As for what remains the Compariſons taken from 
florid and delicious Subjects make agreeable Thoughts, 
as thoſe that are form'd of great Subjects, make noble 
ones, | | 

It ſeems to me, ſays Coſtar, that it is a great Ad- 
vantage to be happy without any trouble, and thar it 
* isa calm Stream, which following its natural courſe 
* without any obſtacle between two flowry Banks: I 
© ſind ro the contrary that thoſe who are Vertuous by 
* Reaſon, who ſometimes make finer things than 
„others, are like thoſe jette d'eaus where Art com- 
mits violence on Nature, and who after having 
ſpurted into the Air, very often ſtop by the leaſt 

Obſtacle. 

It is to a pleaſant Thought to ſay with Balzac, of 
alle River: This pretty Water loves this Country 

* ſo well, that ir divides it felf into a thouſand Bran- 
ches, and makes an infinite number of Iſles and Turns, 
to amuſe ir ſelf the more. 5 

I don't wonder, faid Philantpus, that the Eclogues 
of Theocritus and Virgil, and the Gardens and the Paſto- 
rals of one of our Friends who equals them both, are 
ſo agreeable that they never tire; for they have Flow. 
ers in them every where, Woods, Streams, and in 
ſhorr all that is delicious in a Country Life, beſides the 
Form of the Ornaments which thoſe great Maſters give 
their Matter to enſiven and imbellith ir, There 
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There it is, anſwered Eudoxus, that Poetry, which 


according to (*) Hermogenes aims almoſt intirely ar r 
Pleaſure, amuſes and diverts us: But if we may believe 8 ! 
the ſame Hermogenes, () the Fiction, or ſomething 8 ! 
— +0 , Tenders the Thoughts very agreeable in 1 b 
Proſe. | | 

May be it was according to the Ideas of that Rheto- l 
rician, ſaid Pbilantbus, that Voiture compoſed the Let. x Fr 
ter of the King of Sweden to Madamoiſelle de Rambouillet ; Son 
and that of Carp to his Goſſip Pike. Tam mightily Am 
miſtaken, reply'd Eudoxus , if Voiture followed any i 
other Ideas in thoſe Letters, than his own; at leaſt we 1 
may ſay of Voiture, in reſpect of HBermogenes, What has os 
been ſaid of a very ingenious Gentleman in regard to 8 ; 
Tacitus: That he knew it all withour reading it ; be- | Va 
cauſe he was born witli a great deal of Natural Senſe, 
and having had great Practice in the World, he had all TV 
the Politick Maxims of it in his Head, altho' he had no My 
Tincture of Learning. | Irs 
However, it is certain that ingenious Fictions have 55 

as good effect in Verſe as Proſe; there are as many di- Ah 
verting Spectacles to the Sence, which often are plea- Ma: 
. ſing ro the moſt Underſtanding. There are two forts 5 
of them: The one have a great extent, and Form an aid 
intire Piece : Such are the Letters of the Carp and of Nos 
the King of Sweden; ro Which may be added the wrie 
New Dialogues of the dead, that of Love and Friend- e 
ſhip, the Lookinglaſs or the Metamorphoſe of Orante, the 8 
re ſorm d Parnaſſus, the War of the Authors, the Louis 8 
d'or. Theſe little works have an agreeable and Spiri- je oh 
tual Stile. | fame 
The other Fictions which I ſpeak of here, are ſhort- 12% 
er, and ſometimes are included in one Thought. is the 
Thus Plim the Younger exhorting by his Example When 
Cornelius Tacitus to Study even when he was Hunting, perha 
ſaid to him, (I) that the Exerciſe of the Body awakes, tharh, 
DC - 4 — — 
(*) Hermog. de formis Orat. Cap. 6. [f] Fabulæ in ſententiis mavi [ ] 4 
me afferunt ſuavitatem, & delectationem in oratione. Idem. Cap. 4 ſed ſtilu. 
(1!) Mirum eſt ut animus agitatione motuque corporis excitetur: Jam Mas, ple 
undique ſylvæ & ſolitudo, ipſumque illud ſilentium quod venatione datur, Paurigo 
magna cogitationis incitamenta ſunt --- experieris non Pianam magis mon- 43 | 1 


tibas quam Miner vam inerrae. 14%, 1, cap. 3. the 
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me Sences; that the Woods, Solitude, and evenſilerce 
in ſome Huntings adds very much to great Thoughts? 
in ſhort that if he carries a Table book with him, he 
ſhall find that Minerva as well as Diana frequents the 
Hills and Foreſts. There is a little Fiction in tv 

Words. Plizy fays that once in Hunting they catch 

three wild Boars in the Nets, (Y) he was Sitting near 
the very Nets, his Table-hook in Hand, thinking, and 
putting down every good Thought, becauſe if he thou'd 
come from Hunting empty handed his Pocker-book ar 
leaſt ſhould be full. That is a very pretty Thought; 
bur yer there is more agreeableneſs in what he ima- 
cines when he ſays that Minerva like Diana is the 


* 


| Hoſteſs of the Woods, and that the is to be found in 


Valleys and Mountains. 8 
Itis a Fiction almoſt of this Nature, with what (+) 

Varro ſaid of Plautus, as Quintilian relates ir, if the 
Muſes would ſpeak. Latin, rhey wou ad ſpeak tike Plautus. 
Iris a very fine Thought, ſaid I'bi/anthas, but it is one 


of that ſort that are found every where, and Which eve- 


ry body: appropriates to himſelf Cicero and Valerius 
Maximus ſay, I fancy, that if Jupirer wou'd ſpeak 
Greek, he wou'd make uſe of Plato's Stile. Some have 
ſaid that the Muſes ſpoke through the Mouth of Xtno- 
phon. In: Pliny's Judgment one of his Friends (09 
writ Letters in ſuch a pure and eloquent Stile, that 
he believed, Whilſt he read them, that the Muſes them- 
ſelves ſpake Latin: in ſhort it has been ſaid of a Lady at 
Court, that if the Graces wou'd ſpeak, they wou'd do 
it through her Mouth. All theſe Thoughts are the 
ſame. There may be added, reſumed Eudoxus, whæt 
Teſti feigned upon the Death of Lopezde Vega, who 
is the Italian Horace, s Taſſois their Virgi': he Poet asks 
where that Spaniſh Swan is flown ? he anſwers, that 
perhaps Apollo has been pleaſed to call him to himſelf, 
that he might not Sing alone upon Parnaſſu. 


* 4 
——_—_ _ 2 


1 ll Ad retia ſedebam :_ crant in proximo non venabnlum, aut lancca, 
ſd ſtilu, & pugillares meditabar aliquid. enotabamque ut ſi manus va- 
as, plenas tamen ceras reportarem. Id. (t) Licet Varro dicat Mulas 


Pautno ſermone locuturas fuiſle, ſi latine loqui vellent. Lib. 10. 
Mulas, iplas latine lequi credas. 


—— 


cop. 1. (i) Bpiltolas quidem ſcribit, 
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Forſe piacgue ad Apollo a ſe chiamarls 

Per non eſſer in Pindo a cantar ſols. 
ie adds that ever fince the Death of Lopez, Apols 
Sings nothing to his Lyre but SpaxiſÞ Airs, and that the 


Rloquence of the Caſtilian Poet has been capable of 
changing the Language of Parnaſſiu. 


Ne piu di Greci accenti 
O di latini, e Toſchi il biondo arciers 
Tempre le corde del aurata cetra: 

Sol d Iſpani concenti | 
Rimbomban Pindo e Cirta : e in ſuono, 
Sbero volano arguti carmi a ſerir [etra, 

Tanto puo, tanto impetra 
Ia facondia di Lope: Ei ſol fu degno 
- Di mutar lingua all Appollineo regno. 


I Judge by that, ſaid Phi lauthus, that ſometimes Poe. 
try imirares Proſe: But it ſeems to me that the Rheto- 
rical Figures borrowed from Poetry, very much enli- 
ven the Thought in Proſe. The Elder Pliny, who ac. 
cording to Voiture, far exceeds the Younger, ſpeaking 
of thoſe Reman Dictators, who after having command- 
ed Armies and obrained Victories, Plowed rhe Ground, 
and led the Plough themſelves, ſays that (*) the Earth 
rejoyced to be Cultivated by ſuch Victorious Labor- 
ours, and by a Plough Share loaded with Lawrels. 

He ſays in another Place, () that the Houſes in 
which the Statues of Noble Heroes were placed in 
Order, were yet ſenſible in themſelves of their Tri. 
umphs, after. they had ehanged their Maſter, and the 
Walls would reproack a Coward which inhabited 
them, for every day entring into a Plate Conſecrated 
by the Monuments of the Virtue and of the Glory of 
— ͤ —·—-!. . . 


— ** R 3. * — addin . WFTY 14. ea ——_— 
7 7 0 * 


n 


- (*] Caudente terra vornere Iatereato, & triumphali aratore. Hiſor. 
Nat. Lib. 18. cap. 3. [t] Triumphabant etiam, domitiis mutatis, ipſæ 
domus 3 & erat hæt ſtimſulatio inen, exprobratitibu tectis, quotidie im · 
bellem do minum intrare in alienum triumphum, Lib, 35. kap. 3. 


— kk — * 
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It is true, reply d Eudoxus, that that joy of the 
Earth, that ſenſibility of the Houſes, thoſe reproaches 
of the Walls have ſomething of livelineſs and very fine 
which gives pleaſure to the Sence: But an animated 
Metaphor, that ſhews a deal of Action, pleaſes no leſs. 
(*) ?liny whom you have mentioned juſt now, ſays to 
make one comprehend the uſe of Arrows, that to con- 
triye death ſhou'd come ſooner, we have made her fly, 
in giving Wings to Iron, Is not that a brisk and lively 
Thought, and as agreeable as rhat of Horace, upon the 
(+> Sorrows which fly about the gilded Cielings, 
which the Guards can't keep out? lets obferye by the 
bye, ſaid Philanthus, that the Thought of Malberbe up- 
on death, is taken from thence: 


Et la garde qui ueille aux barrieres du Louvre 
Nen defend pas nos Rois. | 1 


And the Guards that wait on the Barriers of the Louurt 
Don t deſend the Paſs to our Kings. | 


As fot what remains , reſum'd Eudoxus, the Meta- 


pbora is of irs nature a Spring of agreeableneſs; and 
perhaps nothing flatrers the Sence more than the Re- 
preſentation of an Object under a ftrange Image : ac- 
cording to the Remark of A4riſtotte, we love to ſee one 
thing in another, and what does not affect of it ſelf, or 
with a naked Face, ſurpriſes ina borrowed Habir, and 
Masked : fo of a common and plain Propoſition, ſuch as 
the following, the Girls in France don't ſucceed ro the 
Crown, we make an ingenious and agreeable Thought, 
in ſaying according to the Goſpel, The Lillys don't Spin, 
or according to the Fable, 4 ſpinnitig Wheel does not 
agree with the Galick Hercules. Sometimes in a pure 
Imagination produces the ſame Effect without the Aid 
of the Meraphor. Catulus, to deſcribe one that carried 
a good Grace with her Air, and was very well ſhap d, 


* * 2 n : 23 n 22 LE.” EA Is 


confularis ſummovet lictor miſeros tumultus, mentis & curàs la 


raſque ferro dedimus. Lib. 84. cap. 14. Lt Non enim gaze, neque 
+ Lanes 
arbum tecta volantes. Lib, 2. 0d. 16. 880 
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imagines that ſhe: has rob'd all the others who had any 
agreeableneſs in them: | . 8 


Omnibus una omnes ſurripuit veneres. 


Voiture, interrupted Philantbus, has not ſtole from 
Catulus the Viſion he has upon Mademoiſelle de Bourbon, 
or rather, not to ſpcak too much, has not Catullus gi- 
ven occaſion to Voiture to imagine extraordinary Thefis 
to make that Pr inceſs's Merit valuable? Philantbus took 
the Book, and read what follows According as I 
have deſcribed lier, you will judge that it is a Beauty 


much differing from that of the Queen Epicharis: , 
But tho the is not ſo much of a Gipſie as the other, at 
* leaſt ſhe is as Thieviſh; from her firſt infancy, the v 
„ rob'd the Snow of its whiteneſs; and the Pearls of 5 
* their ſplendor and neatneſs ; ſhe took her Beauty a1 
and ſhining Light from the Stars, nay, hardly any ſc 
day paſtes in which ſhe does nor rob the Sun of ſome Ir 
« of his Beams, and adorns her ſelf with them in fight ch 
* of all the World. Lately in an Aſſembly which was 8⸗ 
held at the Louvre, the took away all the Grace and ſer 
Luſtre of the other Ladies, and the Diamonds that '& 
covered them, ſhe did nor even ſpare the Jewels of (+ 
the Crown that was on the Queen's Head, and knew Af 
* how toraviſh from them all that was glittering and of 
& Roe. | | 
- Theſe are pleaſant Imaginations,reply'd Eudoxut, and len 
tis the Air of Gaiety with which ir is ſpoke, that ſaves rea 
whar the Thoughr has in appearance thar is falſe and ex- 6 

V 


travagant in it ſelf: For in ſhort it is true, that Made- 0 
moiſe le de Bourbon drowned all the Beauties at Court; t 


and the Theft attributed to her is only an ingenious Vai 
Turn, to tell ir agreeably- | Xx 

Wha: has been ſaid of the young Dutcheſs of Bourbon, he: 
in the Deſcription of the laſt Ball; reply'd PhilJanthus, had 
ſhews in an ingenious and agreeable manner, that Wiſ- Con 


dom and Sence were born with her 


Vous i aviez pas encore dix ans 


pick © doh rhe (#) 
Que votre Eſprit en avoit trente.. 


Orani; 
Before you was ten Nears ol 
Tour Wit was thirty. 
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Tr is the Thought of Marot, reply d Eudoxur, upon 
a Pei ſon at the Court of Francs the Firſt, called Made - 
moiſelle Helly. | 


Dix-huit ans je vous donne 
Belle & bonne: 

Mais 4 voſtre ſens raſſis 

Trente- cing ou trente-ſix - 
Fen vous ardonne, 


You are eighteen Years old, handſome and pretty ; but by 
your ftaid Wit, you ſhould be thirty five, or thirty fix. 

Theſe different numbers oppos'd to one another are 
very pretty, a Contrariety makes them agreeable; el- 
pecially when the Thought may be taken two ways, 
and has as it were, two Faces, as for this Figure which 


ſeems to deny what it aſſerts, and to contradict its ſelf 


it is very Elegant. I agreeto it, reply'd Eudoxus, and 
the Ancients furniſh us with fine Examples thereupon: 
Sophocles ſays, That the preſents of Enemies, are no pre- 


ſents; and an inbumane Mother, is not a Mother, Seneca, 


) That a great Fortune is a great Slavery, Tacitus, 
(+) That Men do ſometimes all manner of baſe and Serwile 
Aftions to reign, Horace ſpeaks of a fooliſh Wiſdom, 
.of a buſie Idleneſs, anda diſagreeing Concord. 1 
The Moderns, reply'd Philanthus, are not leſs excel- 
lent in theſe kind of Thoughts than the Ancients : I have 
read ſomewhere, ** Thar Kings are Slaves upon their 
“ Thrones, that the Body and the Soul are two Ene- 
e mies that cannot quit one another, and two Friends 
that cannot bear with one another: according to 
Voiture, © the ſecret to have Health and Gaiety is, that 
the Body thou'd be in action, and the Mind ar reſt; 
he alſo ſays, . ſpeaking of a Perſon of Quality which 
had an infinite deal of Wit, and with whom he had 
Commerce. 5 ; | 
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) Magna ſervitus eſt magna fortuna. De conſolat, ad Pohbh. (i) 
* ſcrviliter ke domjnatione. Hiſt, i „I. * | 5 
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I never find my ſelf ſo conceited as when receiye 
any Letters from her, nor never ſo humble as when 
I am to anſwer them. | 

A Spaniſh Poet ſaid upon the Death of one of the 
Queens of Spain. 4 | 


Viva no pudo fer mas: 
Muerta no pudo ſer menos. 


All the Beauty of the Thought conſiſts in the Anti- 


theſis. 


She cou'd not during ber Liſe bave been more than ſhe 


was, nor aſter ber death been leſs. 

Marot whom I nam'd juſt now, reply'd Eudoxu, 
ends his Epitaph of Madam de Chateau Briant, by a 
Thought like this, 5 8 15 13 


Sous ce tomòe au gift Francoiſe de Foix, 

De qui tout bien tout chacun ſouloit dire; 
Et le diſant onc une ſeule ſox, jy 

Ne jþavanca diy vouloir Contredire : 

De grand' beaute, de grace qui attire, 

De bon ſcavoir, d'intelligence prompte, 

De biens, dhonneur, & mieux que ne raconte, 

Dieu Eternel richement Petoffa : 1 

O Viateur, pour Pabreger le conte, 

Cy giſt un rien, ld od tout triompha. 


Under this Stone lies Francies de Foix 

Of whom every one ſpake well, | 

And having ſaid it once, never pretend to 

Contraditt it, of great Beauty and enticeing 

Grace, of Learning and quick Underſtanding 

Of good Honours, and more than I expreſs, . 

With which the Almighty did richly furniſh her, 
Traveller to ſhorten my Story, 5 

Here Nothing lies, that triumph d every wbere. 


The famous Epitaph of James Trivulcius buried at 
Milan, draws all its Beauty from the Antitheſis, and 


its ſhortneſs. — 


Hic 
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Hie quieſcit, qui nunquam quievir. 


We can ſay in our Tongue, Here lies one that never 
va at reſt. He was that Warrior ſe renown'd in the 1ta- 
tian Hiſtory , interrupted Philanthus, who died at 
fourſcore Years of Age, and who according to Bran- 


roſme, being at the point of Death, wou'd have his 


Sword laid naked by him, becauſe he had heard ſay the 
Devils hated a drawn Sword. The Croſs and Holy 
Taper would have been better in his Hands, reply d 
Eudoxus: after all as fine as his Epitaph was, I eſteem it 
lefs than a ſhort Encomium of the King, contain d in 
one ſingle Verſe, which in my mind is worth a whole 
Panegyrick, | | 


Pace beat totum bello qui terruit orbem. 


I don't know whether one can render this into Engliſh 
with all irs Beauty. | 


He that made the whole World tremble by bis Arms. 
Bleſſes it with Peace, 


What another Poet ſaid upon the ſame Subject. re- 
ply'd Philanthus, is ſtill finer: 


Plus pacaſſe orbem, quam domuiſſe fuit, 


eaſier. 


It 5 more glorious to give Peace to the World, 
Than to conquer it. 


But the Oppoſition of Peace and War, of blefſes and 
tremble , adds to for the firſt Verſe , an unknown 
agreement which the other has not; the ſecond is the 
prrongeſt, but the firſt ſeems to me moſt agreeable. 


— — — x ew - » H —O_— * pF Tw 
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It is true, ſaid Eudoxus, and the Tranſlation is much | 
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Two Verſes, reply'a Philantbus, which were put 
upon the Globe of Verfails, where the Arts are painted 
| and ſpoke by Poetry, have all rhe Graces that can be 

wiſh'd. (*) hy do I ſeruple,fays Poetry, when I ſing your 

Actions Great King, ſome think it a Fable, and tis a 

Hiſtory ; the Fable and the Hiſtory oppos'd one to the 

other make the Thought fine, reply d Eudoxus; and 

that puts me in mind of a Paſſage of Young 7liny's on 
the Subject of the Dacian War which one of his 

Friends underrook to write. Cher . 1 

(+) mat matter i more Poetical, ſays he, and more 
Fabulous than that, tho full very true Events? 
It muſt be own'd, ſaid Philanthus, that Antitheſes 
well manag d are infinitely pleaſant in pieces of Wir, 
They have almoſt the ſame Effect, anſwer'd Eu- 
doxus , as the Lights and Shades in a Picture, which 
good Painters have the Art to difpoſe in their proper 
Places, or as in Muſick the High and Low Notes, 
which a Maſter knows how to Order. 
In the mean time don't believe, continu'd he, that a 
Thought cannot be agreeable, bur where the places are 
Brighr and Wirry; Simplicity alone ſomerimes makes all 
their Beauty: this Simplicity conſiſts in I don't know 
what Air that is plain and ingenious, but ſprightly and 
reafonable, like that of a Clown with Sence, ora witty 
Child; and moſt part of the Epigrams ( of the Antbo- 
logie, have this Character; they do nor ſting the Taft, 
yer they have ſomething that tickles it; and one may 
ſay, that without having Martial's Salt, they are not 
inſipid. There are fone very dull, interrupted Philan- 
thus,a nd you know ſome of thoſe Greek. Epiprams, 
which were tranſlated for Racan, ſeem'd to him ſo dull 
and ſo flat, that one day dining at a Prince's Table, 
where they ſerv d up ſome Soop, which taſted of no- 
rhing but Water, Here is ſaid he ſoftly to one of hi: 
Friends, who hid ſeen theſe Epigrams with him, Por- 
ridge after the Greek Faſhion, 


d . 
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(*) Fingers cur libeat, dum te cano, Maxime Regum? Fabula nar- 
rari creditur, hiſtoria eit. (j) Cv tam poetica, & quanquam in ve- : 
riſhmis rebus tam fabuloſa materia ? Lib, 8. Ep. 4. (U Recueil des 1 
Fpigratumes Grecques. 82 = f 
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I don't ſpeak of thoſe, anſwer'd Eudoæus, I fpeak of 


meſe that were made upon Myron's Cow, and upon 


ſuch Subjects; which, ſimple as they are, nevertheleſs 


are ingenious in their way: one ſays, | 


Little Calf why doſt thou Bellow ? 
Art has given me no Milk, 


Another, 225 5 | 
Shepherd thou beats me to make me goe along; 
Art bath deceiv'd thee : Myron bas not given me Life, 


Theſe following are upon Srarues of the Gods and 
Goddeſſes. 


Either Jupiter came down from Heaven to ſhew bimſelf 


to Phidias: | 
Or Phidias went to Heaven to ſee Jupiter, 


Pals and Juno ſeeing a Statue of Venus, laid; It 4 
pity that we condemn d the Fudgment of Paris. CD 

1 Poet ſaid upon ſeeing a Statue of Love chain d to a 
Column. | | 


Little Child who has ty d your Hands ? 


Don't cry, ſince you take pleaſure in making young | 


Folks weep. 


The Authors of thefe Epigrams, added Eudoxis, are 
2 little of the Genius of ſome Painters, which exce['d 
ina certain graceful plainneſs, and among others of 
Corregio, whoſe Pictures of Children, have par icular 


Graces,and ſomeching ſoChil!:h.(F3rhar Arr is the Na- 


ture it ſelf, Amongſt the Latines, Ovid, and Catullus, are 
Originals in that kind you need bur ohen the Books of 
Metamorpheſes, Faſtorum, and de Triſtibus, to find ſome 
example of ingenuity, and rhe Number of them here 
kindred me from writing any of them. What Carulim 


— —— 


(*) Tunc perfeQa ars, cum naturam ita exprimit, ut natura ipſa eſſe 
nacatur. Longin, Seck. 19. 
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106 The Art of Criticiſum. 
ſ:id of an excellent Perfume, was agrecable becauſc 
plain. | n 8 


Pet”. 4 2:1 
(*) When you ſmell it, you'll deſire the Gods to mal J 
all Nofe. 


We have ſome Poets, reply'd Philantbus, Which are 

little inferiour to @vid,or Catullus, for their Simplicity, 

and I know one, which made a very pretty Madrigal in 
that ſtrain, upon a Man of Merit; 


„ { Elevè dans la vertu, 
= Et malheureux avec elle, 
mW! Je diſois, A quoy ſers-tu, 


Pauure & fterile vertu? 

Ta droiture & tout ton ⁊ele, 

Tout compte, tout rabatu, 

Ne valent pas un feſtu. 

Mais voyant que on couronne 
Aujourd huy le grand Pomponne. 
Auſſitoſt je me ſus teu: 

A quelque choſe elle eft bonne. 


Eminent in Virtue, yet unhappy with her, I ſaid, what 
art thou good for poor and barren Virtue? Thy uprightneſs, 
1 and thy Zeal after all is not worth one farthing ; bur ſeeing 
great Pompone crown d this day, I immediately held my 
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1 | tongue, for I ſay, it is good for ſomething. 

4 An Epitaph Writ by Scaron ends Wonderful natu 

1 rally: 

4 : ; * 
1 Cy gift qui fut de belle tail e, Inter 
1 Qui ſcavoit danſer & chanter, | 1 

Faiſoit des vers vaille que vaille, | now 

1 Et les ſcavoit bien rèciter. . i ou. 

* Sa race avoit quelque antiquaille, _ On 

1 Et pouvoit des Heros compter: four ! 

4 | arr, \ 2 Witne 

1. | 5 Col. 

1 A* *) Quad tu cum olfacies, Deos rogabis, Totum ut is faciant, Fabulle, bs. Fg: 

14 _ 


Colas 
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1 Meſane 
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Meſine il aureit donne batail le, 

Fil en avort voulu taſter. 

I parloit fort bien de la guerre, 
Des cieux, du g obe de la terre, 

Du Droit Civil, du Droit Canon, 
Et connoiſſoit aſſeꝝ les choſes 

Par leurs effets & par leurs cauſes: 
Eftoit-il honnefte homme? oh, non! 


Here lies one that was fine ſhap'd, who knew how to 
Dance and to Sing, tho he made Verſes but fo ſo, he cou'd 
| handſomely repeat them: Sprung from an Ancient Family, 
| he had ſome Heroes for his Sires ; cou'd wicld a Buche 
| and a Sword, had he delighted in the Feild © he coud ſpeak, 
| well of the Art of War, of the Heavens and the earthly 
Globe, of Civil and of Canon Laws, underſtood a great 
many things, by their Cauſes aud their Effects. But was be 
a good Man? O! no. | 

Bur perhaps, the moft Natural of our own Poers, is 
the Chevalier de Cailly, who conceal'd his Name, when 
he publiſh'd his Verſes under the Title of ſmall Poems 
of the Chevalier d'Accillv, Theſe little Poems 
are full of fmplicity, and ſhow the Poet to be a Man of 
| natural Candor, and his four Lines on the Frymology of 
the word Alfana, that a Learned Man deriv'd trom 
Equus, Will never out of my Memory. | 

Alfana came from Equus without doubt; but it muſt al. 
ſo be granted, that in coming frem thence hither it has been 
much changed upon the Road, 

Another comes into my Mind, which ſhows his diſ- 
intereſtedneſs very naturally. 

When I either give you Verſe or Proſe, great Miniſter, T 
5 very well T give you but very little; but I ask nothing 
o you. | 
One wou'd think, inte rrupted Eudoæis, that theſe 
four Lines, ſhou'd be Gumbaud s; it has much his Air, 
wir neſs a perfect Piece for ſimplicity. 
| Colas j dead of ſickneſs, thou wou dſt have me deplore 
9% Fate; what the Devil would you have me ſay of him 2 
Colas liv'd, and Colas died, 5 
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The Art of Criticiſm. 
After all, reply'd Philanthus, his Thoughts as plain 


as they are, have a little of the Antitheſis in them ( 


I give you but 4 Trifle, but I atk you nothing; Colas 
lid, Colas died. Give, ah, livd, died; makes a li 
ze Flouriſh to ſet off the thing. 

(+) Plainneſs, faid Eudoxus, is not an Enemy to 
certain kinds of Antitheſes, which have a ſimplicity ac- 
cording ro Hermogenus, and at the ſame time pleaſe the 
more, as they are the more ſimple; it hates ſhining 
Antirhefes, that are too gay. 3 

Did you never obſerve, adds he, that ſad Ideas, ſuch 
as that of Death, do not hinder Thoughts from plea- 
fing? As Storms, bloody Battels, and wild Beaſts charm 
ina Picture when they are well repreſented, inſtead of 
ſrighting; ſo piriful Objects have ſomething in them 
which pleaſes if well explain'd: for according to 
Ariſtotie s Doctrine, ( all that is imitated perfectly 
well is agreeable, tho' at the ſame time there ſhou'd be 
fomerhing in it frightful.The Pleaſure one has in ſeeing a 
fine Imitation, doth not come directly from the Object; 
bur it is the Reflection which rhe Mind makes, thar 
there is norhing in Effect more like: So that it happens 
in theſe Cafes, that we learn ſomething new that 
moves and pleaſes. 

*Tis on this account that an excellent Philoſopher, 
which has joyn'd the politeneſs of our Tongue with the 
profound knowledge of Nature, ſays to an illuſtri- 
ous Chancellor in his Dedication of his Character 
the Paſſions; That the Diſorders and Vices which he 
« puts under his Protection, are nor of the ſame Na- 
© ture with thoſe, that fear the Severity of the Law; 
<« they are but the Images and Figures which can be 
& receiv d like thoſe of Monſters and Tyrants ; and 
which ought not to be leſs agreeable to ſight, than the 
& Pictures of the Conquered are vs'd to be to Con- 


© querors: | 


—ü— 
—_— 


IJ Simplicia habent etiam ſuum acumen, ſuas argutias. Gaſpar Law 

vent. Comment. in Tra, Hermog. de Formis Orat. tf] Ipa 9 

= » #i-4 . : ) 5 

amplex & in affectata habet quemdam purum qualis etiam in fm 
— ornatum. xint :. Lib, 8, c. 3, LJ Rfet. lib. 1. cap. 13. 
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The Art of Criticiſms. 100 
J underſtood long ſince, ſaid Philanthus, that the 
Thoughts which repreſented diſmal things could pleaſe ; 
but I did nor know the Reaſon of it: and Iſce now why 
Ovid de Triſtibus pleaſes ſo much, without ſpeaking of 
the Dramatick pieces Antient and Modern, which di- 
vert even when they draw Tears from our Eyes. 
Tis for the ſame Reafongreply'dEudoxus,thar rhe paſ- 
fages in Virgil which are the moſt Melancholy and 
Diſmal, are ſo pleaſant ro them that read em. The 
death of Dido has a particular Charm; this unhappy 
Queen amuſes us very agreeably, when all in Tears and 


upon her Funeral Pile, draws the Sword, with which 
hedifigns ro ſtab herſelf, () and which was not put 


the Sight of the Preſents which were given her by the 
Trojan Prince, (T) ſo fweer, and fo dear when Fate 
was propitious to her; at laſt, having declar'd with 
Sighs that ſhe ſhou'd have been happy if the Trojans had 


never come to Carthage, in a furious Tranſport, ſhe 


ery d (/) muſt I dye unreveng'd? Then mingling the remain- 
der of Love with rage and pain, but let us die, added 
ſhe for thus T muſt periſh, (+) that the cruel Man 
may from the Sea behold the Flames of my Funeral Pile, 
D and carry with bim the certainty of my death. 
This is really Paſſion well expreft, ſaid Philantbus, 
and I don't think a Piece can be better drawn. There's 
another Picture, repiy'd Eudoxus, not ſo great, hut al- 
moſt as agreeable, and melancholy as it is; the De- 
(cription which Virgil gives of Lovers that are in Hell, 
whither Eneas deſcends: the Poet places their abode in 
| a Land watered with Tears, and which is ca!l'd the 

weeping Fietds, there, ſays he (* thoſe that love has tor- 
mented and cruelly kill'4, go out of the Road and bide them- 
felves under a Myrtle Tree; their ſorrows do not leave them 
even at their death. | 


( Non hos quæſitum munus in uſus. (+1 Dulees exnviæ dum fata 


"Y Deulque ſinebant. [||] Moriemur inultz ? Sed moriamnr, ait, {ic, 
| 2 ire ſub umbras. [L] Hauriat hunc oculis ignem crudelis ab alto. 
|] Dardanus, & noſtræ ſecum ferat omina mortis. Zneia, lib. 4. 


us . . . a 
| 9 Hic quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit, Secreti celant calles, & 
myrtea circum Sylva tegit, cutæ non ipſa in morte reling:unt. reid. 


This 


her Face covered with a Mortal Paleneſs ſhe ſtands 


into her hands for that uſe; ſhe diſſolves into Tears at 
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110 The Art of Criticiſm. - 
This laſt Thought pleaſes me mightily, repſy d Philar. 
thus, and nothing in my Mind ſhews more the Paint 


| 
' cauſed by ſuch a fooliſh Paſſion. Virgil, reply'd Eudex, | 
ws, is always agreeable as well as Homer, (*) who | 
is, according to the Learned, the Father of the Graces: 
And thus ſpeaks the Author of the Art of French c 
Poetry. 1 
One wou d think that to pleaſe, by Nature taught, 0 
Homer hath rob'd fair Venus of ber Girdle: His match 0 
Teſs Book doth overflow with Charms; what he bath touch d 0 
into true Gold is turn'd: every thing that he writes hath ; I 
new Grace; be pleaſes always, yet he never tires, 1 
But we ſhou' d never have done, if we ſhqu'd obſerye f 
what is agreeable in both of them; ſince I muſt tell yon 2 
of a third way of thinking, which with the Agreement 45 
has a Delicacy, or rather whoſe Grace, Beauty and Va: * 
jue riſes from its being nice. Tell me I pray, reply'i Tn 
Eudoxus, what is preciſely Delicacy ? Nothing elſe i; f 
ralk'd off; and I talk of it every Minute without well 10 
underſtanding what J ſay, and having a clear Notion af f 
it. I only know that there are good Wirs, as well az 5 
good Painters, which are not delicate : the Works of N. W. 
ben, by the Report of the Maſters of that Art, favour ißt 
more of a Dutch Genius, than of the Beauty of the Ani: Wil 1 
ents, and tho' there is vivacity and nobleneſs in all hi = 
Pieces, they are more Courſe than delicate; whereas the f + 
Pictures of Raphael have a great deal of Grandure, o — 
inimirable Graces, and all the Delicacy poſſible. a0 | 
Delicacy ſtrictly taken, reply'd Eudoxus, is cafier to Wi, 10 
be Jefin'd, than in the figured way: if you wou'd ak Wl: 
me what Delicacy is in matters of Perfume, in Meat; Wi... A 
or in Muſick; I could teil you, perhaps, by ſaying tha ras 
à delicate Perfume is a ſubrle Scent which never offcnds Ther 


the Brain; and that delicare Meat is that which will not mayt 
charge the Stomach, and delicate Muſick is a Conſon ﬀ 7 

of Vocal and Inftrumental Muſick, which tickles tle har 
Ears, and excites the Motions of the Heart: bur when * 
you ask me what a delicate Thought is, I don't kno it 
what terms to explain my ſelf; ir is a difficult thing to 
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[5] Ile elegantiarum omunium pater Hottiegus, caſab. 


The Art of Criticiſm. 111 
bring them under one view; for when we think we 
have them they flee from us, all that we can do is, to 
look nearly and divers ways till we come by degrees to 
know them. Let us endeavour to Form to our ſelves 
delicate ingenious Ideas, and let us content our ſelves 
without ſaying a delicate Thought is the fineſt Producti- 
on, like the Flower of Wit; for that is to ſay nothing 
on a Subject ſo difficult, and we can't come off with 
ſuch an Aﬀair as this is, with a Synonimous Term or a 
| Metaphor. 

We muſt in my Mind reaſon on the Delicacy of the 
Thoughts, which make Pieces of Wit, as we do of thoſe 
of Nature; the moft delicate are theſe where (*) Na- 
ture rakes pleaſure ro work in little, and where the 
matter almoſt imperceptible, makes us doubt whether 
ſhe has a Mind to ſhow or hide her Addreſs; () ſuch is an 
Inſet perfectly well form' d, ſo much the more worthy 
of Admtration, as it leſs affects the Sight, a:cording to 
the Author of the Natural Hiſtory. | 

Lets ſay by way of Anologie, that to a Thought where- 
in there is Delicacy, 'tis proper to be included in few 
Words, and the Sence which it contains is neither ſo 
"WE vifblenorſo plain; it ſeems now to me that it is hid ro 
e end that we may look for it, and that we ſhould 

veſs at it, and keeps us in ſuſpenſe to give us the plea- 

ure of diſcovering it all at once, when we have know - 
ledge enough ; for as we ſhould have good Eyes and 
aſſiſt the ſame with Art, as Spectacles, Microſcopes, &c. 
to ſtarch into the works of Nature; this little Myſtery 
is like rhe Delicacy of the Soul: in Thoughts of that ſort 
which have nothing Myſterious, neither in the depth or 
turnings, and ſhew themſelves clearly at the firſt Sight, 
There is not proper delicacy, however ſprightly they 
may be in other reſpects. We may conclude that deli- 
cacy adds ſomething to the Agreeable and Sublime, and 
that the Thoughts which are noble and pretty have ſome 
fort of reſemblance of the Heroines or Romantick 
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(*) Rerum natura twſhuarh magh Quith in minimis rota, ' Zlin, Lib, 
It. ch 2. [+] la affturncoatta ferum nature majeſtas, multis gulla 
Wi parte mirabilior. Idem. Lib. 37, proen. i 
ing Shepher- 
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Shepherdeſſes, whoſs Face are not covered with Maks 
nor Vails, but all their Beauty is quickly diſcovered 
by thoſe who ſee them. a 6 YU e - 57 

I don'r know whether you, underftand me, for 7 hard- 
ly underſtand my ſelf, and J am afraid every moment 
of being loſt in my own Reflections. 

1 underftand you, methinks, ſaid Philanthus, and! 
admire you no leſs than Pliny did the works of Nature; 
While 1 reaſon juſtly upon a Matter. Þ'il forgive your 

Admiration, ſaid Eudoxws, it is ſufficient that you con- 
c2ive pretty nearly what I ſaid to you: but Examples 
will make you comprehend it better than my words. 

The firſt Thought that comes into my mind of that 
Nature, s in Pliny's Panigyrick, the Panegyriſt ſaid to his 
Prince who had long time refus d the Title of Fatherof 
his Country, and would not admit it till he thought he 
merired it: You are the only Perſon that bas merited to 
be flil'd the Father of your Country you before bad the 
Title. | 15 1 13 

The Cardinal Bentivoglio, interrupts Philanthis, has 
almoft the ſame Norion upon the Dignity of a Grandee 
of Spain, in ſpeaking of the Marquis of Spinola, Hi 
c Tuſtrious Birth and great Merit, made him Grandee of 
& Spain, before he had the Title, | | 

The Italian hath a Turn which can't be render'd into 
Engliſh. E per Nobilta di ſangue, & per eminenzà di ne- 
7ito, ports ſeco in Iſpagna il Grandato, anche prima di con 
ſequirlo : 

The Cardinal, reply'd Eudoxus ſmiling, had a Mind 
to rob the Conſul ; bur don't ler us be uneaſie on the Ac. 
count, and let us do him the Honour to commend his 
Thoughts as much as they did Pliny's:; for they have 
both their ſineneſs: And he leaves more to think than he 
ſpeaks; for not to mention the Panegyrick of Trajan, | 
conceive, if I have Underſtanding and Penetration, that 
the other Princes took the Title of Father of their 


C Auditoribvs grata ſunt hae, que cum intellexerint, acumine ſu 

deleciantur 3 & gaudent non quali audiyerint, fed quali inverecint, Ci. 

fit. (ib, 185 2. [+] soli omnitem contigit tibi, ut Pater Pattiæ c, Wi 
N 1 IT 
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Dye Art f Criticiſm. 113 
Country as ſoon as they began to Reign that Trajan is 
more Modeſt and Juſt than they, in that he did not take 
it before he had merited it by ſecuring the Empire, and 
by the Love that he bore to his Subjects: In ſhort, he 


people before he had the Title. | 

This Panegyrick ſo ingenious, and ſo eloquent, con- 
tinu'd Eudox us, has other delicate Thoughts ; but to re- 
late them. I muſt conſult my Papers. Here is one upon 


Inundation;ir miſt once, and Trajan ſent an abundance of 

Corn ro feed the People which had nothing to live on. 
(*) The Nile never flowed more abundantly to tbe Glory of 

the Romans. | 
Here is another touch not leſs p leaſant upon the Hou- 


enjoyed. | 

{f) The Fountains, Floods and Seas are not for the Plea- 
ſure of one ſingle Man; there is ſomething in the World, 
which does. not belong to you ; and the Patrimony of the 
Czlars » leſs extenſive than their Empire. 

He adds, ro make you apprehend that the magnificent 
Buildings and fine Gardens were truly purchaſed, and 
the Poſſeſſion thereof was peaceable (*) The Bounty 
of the Prince is ſo great, and the time of hi Reign ſo happy, 
we thought him worthy of thoſe honours which belong to none 
tut Emperors, and of our ſide we don t fe .r appe.ring wor- 
thy of them. | | 

There is nothing is finer than the Thought in which 
Tliny faid to his Prince, towards the end of his Panegy- 
nick, (F) Since Flattery bas been long ſince exhauſted 9 


kate * * 1 


(*) Nilus gypto quidem ſzpe, ſed gloriæ nottræ numquam largigr 
Juxit, (f) Non unius oculis flumina, fontes, maria dcferviunt : et quo 
rlar non ſuum vid eat, tandemque imperium Principum quam patrimon!* 
m ma jus elt. “] Tanta benignitas Principis, tanta ſecuritas temparum 
h ut ille nos principalibus rebus exiſtimet dignos, nos non timeamus quod 
ni eſſe viderum. [f] Cum jam pridem 1.0vitas adulatiope conlump- 
a lit, non alius erga te novus honor ſupereſt, quam i aliquando de te 
ere audeamus. Ali le ſatis vixiſle, te viſo, te tecepto, All aus Was 
velle vivendum prædicabant. 


? 
MeL 


was the Father of his Country in the Hearts of all his 


the Flood, which renders Egypt fertile by its regular 


ſes and Gardens of pleaſure which had always been poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Emperors, and which private Perf. ns 
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114 The Art of Criticiſm 
the ſeveral ways of praiſing Princes we have none other 
left to celebrate your Vertues bus by keeping filence, 
A jan of quality that we both know, who has the 
mcſt del. cate turn of-T hovghts in the World, inter- 
rupts Philanthus, has imitated Pliny by writing in his 
Memoirs, we mutt fay the ſame thing, or hold our 
*. Tongues upon the fine Actions of the King, who 
**.-makerh- more news every day than there are turnsin 
* our Language to praiſe him adequarely ? © He that 
** you talk of, reply'd Eudoxus, perhaps has not 
.read the Panegyrick of Trajan, no more than an Epiſtle 
Dedicated to the Cardinal Richelieu, in which a Writer 
of the laſt Reign flatters him in theſe terms, which are 
fill in my Mind. 5 | 
Our Strength fails as your Wonders encreaſe and 
as it hath been formerly ſaid of a brave Man, that he 
could receive no Wounds bur on his old Scars, fo you 
cannot be prais'd without Repetition; ſince Truth 
which is circumſcrib'd , harh ſaid of you, what 
© falſhood that knows no bound hath invented for 
others. 7 5 
But I return to the antient Panegyrich,I don't knowif 
what he ſays on the Entry of Trajan into Rome bent 
as fine as that which I repeated juſt now. | 
(*) Some ſaid when they had ſeen you that they bad livd 
long enough, ard fome that there was greater reaſon to dt. 
fire that they might live longer. 44 
And did not Cicero ſay fomething like this in the praiſe deal 
of Ceſar, reply'd Philantbus? I gueſs what yot would Tho 


ſay, reply'd Eudoxw, and I have mark'd it; here is ili by v 
Place, Cicero ſpoke to Ceſar in theſe terms. more 
(r) I have underſtocd with ſome difficulty the fine ad Jans 
wiſe Words which have efcaped you more than once; thit the C 
you have liv'd long enough for Nature and Glory: perbm eres 
you have livd long enough for Nature, and I dare fay ſit aeſer 
| | | RE | | Anott 
— - | — — i — of The 
F (*) Illam tuam preclariſimam vocem invitus avdivi : ſatis te diu it 5 
naturæ vigiſſe, vel gloriæ : ſatis, ſi ita vis naturæ fortaſſe: addo ca 65 8 
G placet, gloriæ: ar quod maximum eſt, Patri certe parum. Or. u bi --- 
Ligar, | | EE (t) Cr 
: © G! yi ) Cr 
fi ( 4 uhil feci 


The Art of Criticiſm. 115 
Flory if you will; but what is more important, you have 
certainly liv'd little for the Country. | 

He explains himſelf yer in another manner upon the 
ſame Subject. 

( IJ have been told, that you ſhou'd fay, you had lin'd 
long nge, I believe it, if you liv'd to your ſeif on y, or if 
you were but for your ſelf. 

The Idyilum which was made two Years ago to be 
ſung in the Orange Grove of Seaux, reply d Philantbus, 
has one Thought I am more toucht with than that of 
Ceſar and Cicero: the Peace which rhe King gave ro 
Europe was the Subject of rhe Verſes, and here is the 
Place, which touches me, which I told you off. 


Qu'il regne ce Heros, qu'il triomphe toljours : 
Qu avec lay fort toujours la paix on la victoire: 
Que je cours de ſes ans dure autant que le cours 
De Ia Seine & dela Leire: 

Qui regne ce Heros, qu'il triomphe toufcurs, 
Quil vive autant que ſa gloire ! 


May that Hero a!ways rule and triumph : may Peace or 
Victory adorn his Reign: and may bis Years laſt as long as 
the Courſe of the Seine and of the Loire, may that Hero al. 
ways rule and triumph, and live as long as bis Glory. 
There is nothing ſo fine and fo natural, reply'd Eu- 
doxus, and that be may live as long as bis Glory has a great 
Leal of Delicacy. But I forget to tell you of a delicate 
| Thought, in the beginning of 7liny's Panegyrick, and 
by which I ſhould have begun, if Converſation was not 
more free than a regular Diſcourſe: it was upon Tra- 
jan s Adopting Nerva, and raiſing him to the Throne of 
the Ceſars when he was far from Rome: () Poſterity be- 
lieves that be made no other bargain to be Emperor, than to 
deſerve the Empire, and being obedient in the Reception. 
Another antientPanegirick has the ſame Tarn in ſpeaking 
of Theodoſius the Emperor: here is his Thought it I am 
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not miſtaken: (*) Can peſterity believe, in our time things 
can be done which can't be imitated in the following Ages 
nor of which any Example remains in the preceding, wh 
ever ſhall know it was in your life, and by your conduct, 
will never doubt, but he that reigns in ſuch a ſort, ſhould 
not be reſus d by the Empire. 

The Moderns, continued Phzlanthus, think no leſs fine- 
ly upon the Thoughts of Poſterity in regard to the 
Incredible; and I know two or three Thoughts on 
that Head which I cannot forbear repeating, ſo reaſona- 
ble is it to give you a little Reſpite. 

Mariguy, who had ſuch a nice Wit, and made ſuch 
pretty things, perhaps the firft in our Language which 


has brought the Faith, or the Incredulity of our Pofteri- 


ty upon the Stage, on account of the Miraculous Trani. 
actions of Lewis the XIV. hear his Madrigale. 


Les Muſes 4 envi travaillant pour la gloire 
De Louis e plus grand des Ron 7 
Orneront de ſon nom le Temple de Memoire: 
Mais la grandeur de ſes exploits, 
Que leſprit humain ne peut croire, 
Fera que la poſterite, | 
Liſant une fi belle hiſtoire, 
Doutera de la verite. 


The Muſes ſtrive who ſhall praiſe Lewis maſt, Lewis 
the Greateſt of Monarchs in the Temple 'of Fame they} 
conſecrate his Name; but the greatneſs of hs Exploits 
which mortal Man cannot conceive, will make one day Pt 
ſterity (reading ſo ſtrange a Hiſtory, even then) doubt whe. 
ther it is true. | : 


» * 
bo — ö * — - a — 


) Credetne hoc olim ventura poſteritas, & præſtabit nobis tam glori. 
oſam fidem, ut noſtro demùm ſecu lo annuat e quod tantis infra ſu. 
praque temporibus nec invenerit æmulum; acc habuer:t exemplum 2 Sed 
qui vitæ tuæ ſectam, rationeſque cognoverit, fidei incunctanter accedety 
nec abnuiſſe dubitabit imperium ſie imperaturum. Pune yr. Pacac, 


Vaiture 
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Voiture has ſaid almoſt the ſame in Proſe before Ma. 
r/gny, interrupts Eudoxus, pray hear me in my turn; 
or read your ſelf this Paſſage in a Letter to the Duke 
d Anguien on the taking of Dunkirk 
As for me my Lord, Iam over joy'd at your pre- 
© ſperity as-I oughr to be; bur I forſee that which aug- 
ments your preſent Reputation, will be derrimental 
to chat which ought to be given to you in the next 
* Age, and that in a little time all your great and impor- 
* tant Actions crowded thus one upon another, will 
render your Life incredible in times to come, and 
* makes your Hiftory paſs for a Romance among 
2 res, xd 3 
| lagree with you ſaid Philanthus, in the Thoughts of 
the Madrigal of Marigzy : but I know another which 
hath Thoughts very different, and by which the Sappbe 
ofour Age excites the Pocts to praiſe the King. 


Vous 4 qui les neuf Scurs au milieu du repos 
Ont appris a chanter les hauts faits des Heros, 

A noſtre Conquerant venez tous rendre hommage : 
Par des vers immortels celebrex ſon courage, 

Et napprehendez pas que la poſterite 

Puiſſe vous accuſer de Favoir trop vante : 

Quoy que vous puiſſiez dire en publiant ſa gloire, 
Vous le fereꝝ moins grand que ne fera Fhiſtoire: 


Tou that are taught by the Muſes to ſing (in the midſt of 
Eaſe,) the great Deeds of Heroes, come and pœ to our Con- 
queror Homage : by your immortal Songs extol his great Cou- 
rage; be not afraid le:ſt our poſterity ſhou'd accuſe you of 
fulſome Flattery ; whatever you can ſay to Celebrate his Fame 
cannot praiſe him ſo much as Hiſtory. 
Thar is a delicate Thought, ſaid Exdexus, and it puts 
me in Mind of a fine Epiſtle to the King, reply d Phi- 
lanthus, I have it by Heart. 


Je woſe de mes vers vanter icy le prix : 
Touteſois fi quelqu'un de mes ſoibles ecrits 
Dez ant injurieux peut eviter Foutrage, 
Peut eſtre pour ta gloire aura*t il ſen uſage : 
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118 The Art of Criticiſm. 
Et comme tes exploits etonnant les lefeurs 
Seront a peine crus ſur la fo des Auteurs * 
Si quelque eſprit malin les veut traiter de fables, 
On dira quelque jour, pour les rendre croyables : 
Boileau qui dans ſes vers pleins de ſincerite 
Fadis a tout ſon fiecle a dit la verite, 
Qui mit 4 tout blaſmer ſon etude & ſa gloire, 
A Pourtant de ce Roy parle comme Ihiſtoire. 


Tdare not here my weak Verſes extol, but yet if any oe 
can protect them, perhaps he mey immortalize thy Name a- 
thy exp oits 1ſtqniſrning Re iders,ſhant be believ'd upon the Au- 
thor's word; if pceviſg Men who think them fabi ou, it 
will be ſas.!, ro ſhew that they are true, that even Boileau, 
whoſe Verſes are ſincere, who freely ſcourg d the Vices of bi 
Age, who took a pride to Cenſure every thing, yet ſpoke of 
this Monarch as Hiſtorians would do. 

Nothing can be imagined that is finer upon this Sub- 


ject, ſaid Eudoxus, Bur I have ſomething more to tell 


you, reply'd Philantbus, upon the Song of another Ac- 
eademick, who bears away the bell in the Academy, and 
does not pleaſe lefs in Verſe than Proſe: tis to the King 
the Poet ſpeaks. 


Lors que les ſeuls trauauæ font tes plus doux emplos : 
Que d'exemples ſameux tu remplis naſtre hiſtoire : 
Qu'auec tant de vigueur, de ſucces & de gloire, 
Seul de ton waſte Etat tu ſoutiens tout le poids. 
Lors que pour coup d'efſſai de tes nobles exploits, 

On te volt ajouter victoire ſur victoire, 

Que par cent actions tu rernis la memoire 

Des plus grands Couquerans & des plus ſages Rois. 
Quel eſt ton but, Louis, & que penſes tu faire, 
Tu te flattes en vain dune belle chimere, 

Si par la tu prerends a limmortalite? 

Tant de faits au deſſus de la portee humaine 
Comment ſerent-ils crus de la poſterite : 

Si nous qui les voJons, ne les Croyons qu'a peine? 


Whit 
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. Whilſt thou delights in the Toils of War, and makes our 
Hiſtory withwonders ſhine, and with ſo mu b Strength, 
Succeſs and Glory; thou beareſt above the Burden of the 
State. When for a Trial, of thy ęreat Exploits, we ſee 
thee always crown'd with Victory; that by an hundred Deeds 
25 eclipſe the M:mary of the greateſt Conquerors and wi ſeſt 
Men | - ay) ou; 15 


IWh:t j thy Aim, O Lewis, by all thoſe Heroic Actions, 
If you attempt.making your ſe f Immortal by them: Hou 
flatter your ſelf with a vain Imagination? How will they 
thit exceed humane Probability gain any Credit with 
Piſterity, when we that are Eye witneſſes of them can ſcarce 
believe them. 2 | 3 
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See how ingenious and fine this is. A Critick as ſe 
vere as Phylarchus, replied Eudoxus, would make a 
Judgment very different from yours and mine. This 
unmerciful Phylarchas, ridicules Bakac, and Quarrels 
even to the abuſing him, for ſaying to a Great Miniſter : 
Such are the Actions of your Life that after ſeeing them we 
can ſcarce believe our Eyes. One might ſpeak of Acti- 
*- ons, fays the Critick, that we ſhould hardly believe 
without ſeeing: But to ſay thoſe we haye ſeen are 
©* incredible, is ridiculous : for no body can help be- 
* lieving what he is certain of having ſeen : We ſhauld 
believe even the Atchievments of 4madis de Gaul, 
„without ſcruple, if we had been preſent : Bur tis 
prating fillily, adds Phylarchus, to tell a great Man, 
* his Actions are ſo wondrous that we can hardly be- 
* lieve them tho'we ſaw them. This would have 
been ridiculous to ſay of the Charms and Enchantments 
of Ureanda the unknown. | | | 

Methinks this Cenſurer of Balzac is a little roo ſevere 
and unjuſt on this Occaſion. He is Cenſorious at leaf, 
replies Eudoxus, and perhaps is unreaſonably Cenſori- 
dus. Indeed in common Diſcourſe we might fay; 
I ſhould never be ieve this if I had not ſeen it. Bur Elo- 
quence does not talk like the Multitude; and for ex- 


preſſing things Extraordinary and Surprizing , one 
I 4 might 


— 


nealogy, there is no room to queſtion its Nobility. An 


omnem cum armis iram depoſtiſti. 


The Art of Criticiſm. 
might without ſtraining, ſay, I could ſcarcely believe that 
after I had ſeen it. The one is finer, more figuratiye 
and ;ngentious than the other. Beſides, a Thought may 
be proper in Verſe, which is; by no means ſoin 
Profe, and that of a Sonnet fo prepared and eleva- 
red, 1 nothing, I think, which ought to be objected 
againſt. | 155 

| pur it muſt be confeſs'd, that thoſe Thoughts about 
the belief of Poſterity, with reſpect to Events that ſeem 
incredible, begin to be common, and he that would uſe 
them now chould meer with few Admirers. The fineſt 
rhings too often ſaid and repeared have no Charms, and 
almoſt ceaſe robe fine. Tis for Novelty or the New turn 
of Thought, Craſſus is commended by Cicero, and *ris 
thar thar gives Luſtrc an! Valve to ours. 

Don't you find, ſays Pbilantbus, on every turn a 
Theught upon the Moderation of our invincible Mo- 
nerch a one of thoſe that are growing abſolute? That 
after having ſubdued his Enemies he Conquers himfelf, 
and Triumphs over his own Heart The T hovghr is 
fine, replies Pu loxus, but I would uſe it no longer: It 
will in a little time, if J miſtake nor, be like that we 
meer with ſo often, and commonly applied to great 
Maſters of any Profeſſion, whoſe laſt Work is their 
Mafter piece: After having Excelled al! the Reſt, be bs 
Excelled himſelf. (*) Cicero was the Inventor of it in 
Praife of Craſſus; and Voiture perhaps is the firſt that 
uſed ir in our Language uponBakac,towhom he ſays, ( 
I have ſeen ſomething of yours ſince your departure, 
& which I think preferable to all you have ever done; 
and by rhefe laſt performances you have acquir'd tlie 
*© honour of excelling him that excelled all others. 
Bur this very Thought, however fine it is, that the 
King has vanquiſh'd Victory her ſelf, is very old; and 
(adds he ſmiling) if we judge of it by the Rules of Ge- 


ancient Panegyriſt praiſes Theodoſius (+) for being the 


——_— 


(*) Czteros a Crafſ ſemper omnes, illo autem die etiam ipſum a ſe it 
infperatum. De Orat. Lib. 2. Cap, 1. (t) Tu iplius victoria victor 
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Conquerour of Victory, and for laying down his Arms 
and Revenge together. But this was no new Ihe ught 
in Theodofius's time: Cicero I believe Invented ir, and I 
think its fir ſt appearance is in one of his Orarions ; tho' I 
donꝭt know whether by being repeated twice in the ſame 
Place, it is not uſed à ſecond time, or if at the end it 
does not looſe ſome part of that Beauty of Novelty it 
had at firft : After having ſaid to Ceſar, (D Tou have al- 
ready vanquiſh d all other Conquerors by your Fuſtice and 
Clemency, ; you hive thy day v nquiſihꝭ d your ſeif. He 
adds, Jou ſeem to have v-nquiſh'd Victory her ſef, in reſto- 
ing to the Conquer d the Adv:ntages ſhe had made you gain 
over them: For your © lemency bs ſpared us all, whom by the 
Right of a Conqueror you might have deſtroy d. Tou then 
are the only invincible, by whom Victory her ſelf, however 
Violent and Haughty ſhe natural) be, has been van- 

uiſh'd. 

5 . are ſome Thoughts upon Victory and the Mo- 
deration of Victors, interrupted Philantbut, leſs com- 
mon then this. To paſs by what Treodaſſus s Panegyriſt 
ſays, ] (*)“ Such are your Actions, that when you Con- 
quer none think themſelves Conquered. 

Ve have heard a great Magiſtrate in his publick Ha- 
rangues ſay, Thar our invincible Monarch, would 
© have made himſelf Maſter of all Europe, if he had 
© not rather preferr'd the adding to the Glory of doing 
„hat he would, that of not doing what he could; 
4 that in giving Peace to Europe, he has loſt nothing 
* of the Glory of ſeeing himſelf Maſter of ir, and thar 
* no better Proof could be given of his being fo, or 
at leaſt of his Power to be ſo. d 

What a famous Member of the Academy, replies 
Eudoxus, ſays of the Kings ſecuring a rich City from 


_ the Plunder of his Victorious Army, is not leſs fine, r or 


— 
— 


e cæteres quidem omnes victores pam ante æquitate & miſericorda 
viceras: Hodino veto die te ipſum viciſti: Iplam victoriam viciſſe vidor 
ris. recte igitur unus invictus es, a que etiam ipiius victoriæ conditio 
viſque devicta eit? Orat, pro Ligas, \ ©) Fecilti nt nemo ſibi viftus, 


e victore, videatur. 
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nor uncommon : * He knows how to make himſelf. as 


* py by their Subjection, and he has found in Conqueſt 


over run whatever withſtood their Courage, ar his 


* much obey'd by his Souldiers as dreaded by his Ene- 
© mies: His end of making War is to make People hap- 


© ſomerhing more Glorious than the Glory of Con- 
40 quering, Mg Eons | ; 5 

Tis upon the ſame Occaſion another of the Acade. 
micks having told the King, thet his Souldiers animated 
by his preſence fought like Heroes, but after having 


command they ſtop'd in the heat of Victory, and that a 


ſingle Word of his could prevent the Horrid Deſtruction 5 
of a flouriſhing City; he aids, You had the double 5 
« Pleaſure of taking, and preſerving at once, and were 
« lefs pleaſed with making your ſellf Maſter; than be- 85 
« jng the Saver of a City. 5 „ 1 
Add to theſe reply'd, Eudoxus, the Thought in 2 v 
Panegyrick upon the King, ' ſpoke. in the Acadeny, 8 , 
when a Great Archbiſhop was admitted. The Au- 0 
thor after having ſaid; & Behold the King that Marches 5 
* ar the Mead of his Armies, who by his Conduct 350 
«© Amazes the oldeſt and wiſeſt Captains, the braveſt 1 
« and moſt obſtinate Souldiers by his Valour, who Jud 
& conquers Forces, and over runs Cities and intire *. 
% Provinces, like a Torrent, whoſe Rapidity is increal- . 
, © ed bv the Winter Seaſon. Says afterwards, There 1s x 
„ nothing wanting to his Glory, but what is always 2 
c wanting to the Glory of Heroes, which is the un- 3 
« willingneſs of People to oppoſe and expect them; 7 
e their Reputations leaving ſo little for their Arms to "34 
„% do. © This Thought is fine and uncommon. | 4 
Sometimes, purſued Eudoxut, a ſmall Allegory makes 4 * l 
our Thoughts finely underſtood; by one Example you ofPh; 


will conceive it When the fatal Sect that aim at 
aboliſhing the Religion of our Fathers, which is nos 
extirpated by the preſent King, when, I ſay, this Sect 3 
was formidable in France, the Court Careſſed the Ha- 

gonors, and they commonly met with better uſage than _ 
the Catholicks, even to the Revenging the leaſt Injuries mollas 


done them, and to the permitting their moſt flagitious lc el 


Outrages againſt others with Impunity. 1 1 
| : oc nn © 
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poet of that time allegorical] y made a Complaint in 
good earneſt, on the other ſide, of a Dog beaten to 
death. EDS” 
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Pour aboyer un Huguenot 

Ou m a mis en ce piteux eſtre; 
L'autre Four je mordis un Preſtre, 
Et Perſonne ne mien dit mot. 
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For barking at a Hugenot, I am reduc d to this diſmal 
State, I Bit a Priq t other day, and there was no notic 
taken of it. : 

And ſometimes without Allegory or Fiction one 
may be ingeniouſly difintangled, and recover a falfe 
Step by a turn of Wir. After Sejanm's Diſgrace, when 
all the People curſed his very Name, a Roman Knight 
had the boldneſs to Eſpouſe his Cauſe, and profeſs him- 
ſelf his Friend: This was thought Criminal, and ſee 
how he ſhews his Innocence to Tiberius himſelf in Taci- 
tus, (Y) Tis not for is to examine the Merit of him you 
have Elevated beyond others, nor for what Reaſons ou 
rais'd him. To you the Gods have committed the Power of 
Judging all things Arbitrarily, to us ts left the Gli of 
bumble Obedience. If Sejanus has Conſpir d againſt the 
Grod of the Common-wealth cr the Emperor's Life, le: his 
Treaſons receive their juſt Rewards ; but for the Love I bear 
and the good Office I have done him, the ſame Reaſon that 
juitifies Cæſar, makes me guiltleſs. 

There is nor leſs Generofity than Haughtineſs, leſs 
Ability then Ingenviry, in this Roman Knight's Words, 
replies Plilantbus, and is like what Amintas ſays in Quin. 
Curtius, When he was accuſed of being a faſt Friend 
of Philotas's, the Chief of the Conſpiracy then diſcover- 
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# (+) Non eſt noſtrum æſtimare quem ſupra cæteros & quibus de cauſis 
les Witollas, tibi ſummum rerum judicium di] decere, nobis obſequij Gler. a 
ous {Wc icia eff. Inſidi in Rempublicam, conſilia cædis advei ſus Imperatorem 
VI de amatia & otficus idem Finis, & Cælar & nos ablolverit. 
inna], Lib, 6. 


ed 
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ed, and defended himſelf in Alexander's preſence, j- 

am ſo ſar from denying my Friendſhip with Philotas, thy 
F confeſs I have ſought it; and can you think it ſtrange 
that we ſhould make our Court to him who was ſo much iy 
your good Graces, and Son to Parmenio your Favourite, 
(*) And if Truth may be ſpoken, tis your Majeſty ; the 
Cauſe of the Danger we are fallen into. For who but yo 
ſelf, made all thoſe who would arrive at your favour 455) 
themſelves to Philotas. To ſuch a Height you raiſed him, 
that we could not avoid courting hu Love, and dreading 
his Anger: If thu be a Crime, few, nay none, are Inno- 
cent. 
But do you know, continued Eudoxus, that a Re. 
flection which is at the ſame time Judicious and Subtle 
is a great Contributer to the Delicacy of a Thought! 
Of this ſort is Virgil s Reflection upon the Weakneſs or 
Imprudence of Orpheus, () who as he was bringing 
back Euridice from the Shades below, looked upon and 

oſt her in the ſame Moment. i 


To be forgiven, if Pluto could forgive. 


 Byeveds has made ſome ſubtile Reflections upon thi 
Adventure of Orpheus, ſays Philantbus, and I remember 
ſome Verſes of this ſort, which the Spaniards call Rb 
dondillas upon this Subject. | 


Al infierno el Tracio Orſeo 
Su mugar baxo a buſcar : 


Que no pudo a peor luga 
Lievarle tan mal lle. 
Canto, y al mayor tormente 


Puſo ſuſpenſion » eſpanto, 


(*) Tu hercule fi verum audire vis, Rex, hujus nobis peri 

cauſa es. Quis enim alius affecit ut ad Philotam decuf treter 

ui placere vellent tibi? Is apud ſe fuit cupiens gratiam expetere & in 
emns ſi hoc crimen eſt, quis cor innocens habes, nemo I! 


timece quis 0 . 
cule —_ Lib. 7, ( Cum ſubita incautum, clementia cepit an 


tem; Ignoſcenda quidem rent ſi ignoſcers mones. 


— 


lu * 
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| Mas que lo dulce del canto, i | | | 

La novedad del mtente. 

El triote Deos oftendido 

De tan eftrano rigor, 

La bena que hallo mayor 

Fue boluerlo a ſer maride. 

Y aunque ſu muger le dio 

Por pena de ſu pecado : 

Por premio de la cantado, 

Perdor la facilito, 


Theſe Thoughts, ſays Eudoxus, are more Subtile 


than Judicious, and I am affured the Ladies will be of 


my Opinion at leaſt; they won't approve of Orpheus 
going to Hell ro ſeek his Wife, becauſe ſo ill a Deſign as 
thar of recovering a Wife, could lead him to no other 
Place. And duubtleſs they won't be pleas'd, that Pluto 
being offended , that the Torments of the Damn'd 
were ſuſpended, and more Charm'd by the Undertaking 
of the Husband, than the Melodious Sounds of the 
Muſician, could not invent a greater Plague for him, 
than to reſtore him his Wife: But to reward him for 
his Muſick, he gave him an eafie Condition ro Looſe her. 
Raillery a Parr, purſues Eudoxus, all this has more 
Subtilty than Judgment, and this is by no means what 
Il expect in a juſt Delicacy. Bur ſuch folid and live! 
Reflections as I have already ſpoke of, and like that 6f 
Tacitus upon the Government of Galba, and Plny the 
Younger upon the Bounty of Tiajan to Egypt in a 
Famine. | | | 

(*) He appeared greater then a Private Man whilft he 
liv'd Private; and {the whole World thought him dl- 
erving of the Empire had he not beenEmperour.(+)The mat. 
Fertile Province of the Worid, iſ it had been free, muſt 
bave periſh d without Redmeption. | 


et 
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(*) Major privato viſus dum privatus fuit, & ominum conſenſa ca pax 
per, mſi imperaſſet. Hiſt. Lib, 1. (f) Actum erat de tæcundiſſima 
Fate, ſi bbera fuiſſet. Paneg. Tralan. 
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into the French, | 
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Of this ſort are the Reflections of a French Oratot 
upon the Behaviour of St. Lewis at the Battel of Tail. 
bourg, and of one of our Latin Poets, upon the Braye. 
ry of the French Troops, at the Paſſage of the Rhine. 

* He did ſuch things, ſays the Firſt, which would be 
© condemn'd as raſh if Heroick Bravery were not in. 
* finirely beyond all Rules. 5 

e The Enemy, ſays the Second, from the Shore, in 
* Thunder forbid his Paſſage. The River was Rapid 
* and the Waters wongerfully Agiraredza thing capable 
« of ſtriking Terrour, if any thing can ftrike Terrour 


| Horrendum! Scirent fl, quicquam borreſtere, Galli, 


May we not reckon among thoſe Reflections which 
conſiſt equally of fineneſs and ſolidity, ſays Philanthus, 
that which was made upon Henrietta of France, Queen 
of England? © O Mother, O Wife, O wonderſil 
* Queen and deſerving of a better Fortune, if the For- 
* tunes of this World were of any Value! Certainly, 
replies Eudoxus, and to this we may join one of Virgil 
al moſt like it. 5 


N 
Is 
ma 
ces 
thin 


(11) Long bave we lib d, 
If any mortal thing have long Duration, 


This is a fine and mor aj Reflection, and I can't imagine by 
why it ſhould be made to a Horſe. of th 
It is a Moral thrown away, continued he Smiling, Nele: 
except he was deſcended in a Right Line from Pegaſi Narr. 
and had a greater ſhare of Reaſon than his fellow Crez Nyfict 
ture Virgil, replies Eudoxus, has imitated Homer. who Ma) 


inhis Liads makes Achilles talk to his Horſe like a Ratio 


— v 3 
1 — — 


1 Rhæbe, diu {i res, qua diu mortalibus ulla eſt, Viximus. Aneid, 
IIb. 10. 


pa 


A 
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nal Perſon; bur I confeſs the Latin Poet might have 
diſpenced with Copying the Greek Original here. 
I cannot forbear telling you of a Thought, whoſe 
Turn is as fine and judicious as thofe we are ſpealing of 
tis upon a Feaſt ar Marly where the Court play's for, 
znd bought what they had a Mind ro without any ex- 
pence; ** Upon which the Sappbo of our Age ſays: 
« The King alone loſes what rhe others get; if we 
« may call the Pleaſure of giving without even the re- 
« rurn of Thanks, by name of looſing. Nothing can 
be more happily thought, but what ſhe ſubjoins adds 
fill a greater Value to the Thought. | 


Meſme dans les plaifirs il eſt toujours Heros. 

Even in Pleaſures be is an Hero ſtill. 

Bur the Political Reflections inſerted into an Hiſtory, 
s no enduring thoſe Hiſtorians, who affect ir, and 


ces is ro awaken the Reader, and inform him of ſome- 
thing New : Bur thoſe who have no Delicacy, and are 
In every bodies Mouth, and do not at all affect and 
become tireſome; nay, they in a manner Anper the 
Reader, vex d to be told what he knew before. | 

| Tacitus in my Opinion, replied Philanthus, is of all 


of them, ſays Eudoxus; but it muſt be own'd he is ex- 
ellent there, and the Political ſtrokes with which his 
arration is embroider'd, have ſomething of Fineneſs 
thich Recompences the Harſhneſs of his vrile. | 

Mariang, replies Philanthus, who in a Style ſo 


nd Spaniſh, is full of Sentences roo. *Tis-ftrange, 
eplies Eudoxus, that having made Livy his Model for 


entences and Reflections. In this Marter he has Co- 
ed Tacitus ſo exactly, that often he has the very 
houghrs of Tacitus. I have obſerv'd ſome of them, 
id all ſubmit them to your own judgment. 


Speak 


purſued he, ought above all ro be ingemous, and there 


iſtorians the fulleſt of Reflections. He is bur roo full. 


arration and Stile, he ſhould imirare Tacitus in his. 


* 
* 


1 


make uſe of common ones only; for the end of Senten- 


ure and polite, has Writ the Spaniſh Riftory in Latin 
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Speaking of Carillus Archbiſhop of Toledo, who re. 
primanded Don Pedro the Cruel for his Debauchery, 
and who was for that Reaſon exceſſively hated by him, 
He ſays, the Reaſons why the King hated the Archbi. 
ſhop, (*) were the ſtronger for being unjuſt; Tacitus (+) 
ſaid the ſame thing Verbatim of the ſecret Hate that Tie- 
rius and Livia boreGermanicus.Upon Ferdinando the 510. 
King of Arragon, his leaving the States of Saragoſa, to 
in haſt for Segovia, aſſoon as he heard the death 
U of Hen 4th his Brother in Law, (*) becauſe there 
was in that Place a conſiderable Party form'd againſt 
him in favour of J7obn Henry's Son, Mariana Judges 
(+) nothing ſafer than Expedition, in guelling Domeſtick 
Tumults, where Execution is much more neceſſary than de- 
liberation. | 

Tacitus, makes Vitellius's Souldiers uſe the ſame Re. 
flection. 

An Hiſtorian of the War in Flanders, who has pro- 
pos d Tacitus for his Model rather then Livy, replies 
Philantbus, has either not rob d him fo much, or been 
more cunning is diſguiſing his Thefts. For inſtance; 
Strada ſays, the ( moſt Puſillanimous grow bold 
when they perceive themſelves fear d. Don't you be. 
lieve this taken from Tacitw, where he ſays the () 
Populace makes it ſelf fear d when it fears moſt ? 

But can one doubt that the Place on Germanicu's 
Death and the Publick Affliction of Tiberius and Livia, 
is the Original of one of Strada's ſine Sentences, 'Tis 
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J Odij cauſæ acriores, quia iniquz. Marian. Lib. 16, Cap. 18, 

Tt] 4axius ſcultis in ſe patrui Aviæq; Odi, quorum cauſcæ acriore 
quia iniquæ. Annal. Lih. 1. (||) Bello Civili tacto magis que coaſili 
opus eſlet, ninhilq; teftinatione fuſius. Marian. Lib, 3. Cbap. 1% 
D J Nihil in Diſcordijs civilibus feſti, natione fuſius ubi facto potius quam 
conſulto opus eſſet. Tacit. Hiſt, Lib. 1. () Viliſhmo auiq; creſcit ave 
dacia, ſi Fe timeri ſenſia:. Strad. De 1. Lib. 5, (i) Niki in Yulp 
modicum terrere in Pacyant, I acit. Anal, ib, 1. 
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Tacirm, () None Shew more Oftentatious Grief at Ger- 
manicw's Death, than thoſe who rejoice the moſt at it: and 
Strado ſa ys, (*) None enter into Obligation with more 
Oftentation, than thoſe who violate them moſt. 

This is rather to imitate than rob him, replies Eu- 
luxus, and if Mariana had uſed him ſo, he had been unre- 
proachabie. After all they have both of them ſome fine 
Maxims, which perhaps they are beholding only to 
themielves for. The Author of the Hiſtory. of Spain, 
ſays; In almoſt (T all the Contentions between Princes, the 
more Powerful ; ſtill thought be injurer, how much right ſge* 
ver be has. 

The Author of the Hiſtory of Flanders ſays, We () 
never think the Aggreſſor the weaker. ? ; 

[ think, replies Philanthus, an appearing falſeneſs 
oftimes occaſions the Beauty of a Thought. Somebody 
has ſaid the Hours are longer than Years; which is 
true in one Sence; for the Duration of Hours, with 
reſpect to uneaſineſs and ſorrow, ſeem to laſt longer 
than Years, not meaſur'd like Hours: Bur this appears 
a firſt ſight falſe; yer tis ro this appearing falſhood the 
Thought owes its Fineneſs. . | 

A Princeſs, whom we both know, of a Wit exceed- 
Ingly delicate; ſaid, The Sun made fine Days, for 
the Mulrirude only; ſhe means that the Company of 1 
terſons dear to us, and with whom we are intimate, 1 
made fine Days with People of Sence, which is true in 
he Main: For the Sun ſhines in vain, and in vain are 
he Heavens Serene; for the Days are Cloudy when 
ve no longer ſee the Perſons we Love, be there never 
o little Paſſion in our Hearts. 
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%) periiſſe Germanicum nulli jactantius mœrent quam qui mazi- _ 
latantur. Ann. Lib, 2. (f) Nulli jactantius fidem ſuam obligant, 

Pam qui maxime violant. Deced; 1* Lib, 1. (|) Fere in omni certa- 

ane qui potentior elt quamvis optimo jure nitatur, injuriam tamen 


Were videtur. Lib; 14. cap. 4. N credi . 
on ſit ſuperior, Pecad. 2. — ( ) Reque credi agęreſſurum, qui 
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I am wholly of your Opinion, replies Eudoxus, and 
J could in my turn quote you ſome Thoughts in this 
kind. Taſſo Rinaldo in the laſt Engagement between 
the Chriſtian and Saracen Army, killd more Men then 
he gave blows. Die piu morti che colpi, And our Wiſe 
Monarch according io one of our Writers, ſays in by 
Anſwers more things then Words, This falfe air or ſha- 
dow of Falſhood makes up the Delicacy of theſe two 
Thoughts: And one underſtands the ſignification of the 
Word more without miſtake. Beſides, they are true; 
for more than one Perſon may be killed at one blow, 
and more than one thing underftood by one Word. 
Cicero ſays of Thucydides, (*) Thar the Number of 
things almoſt equals the Number of his Words; which 
is not ſuch ingenious thinking as that upon the King: 
He ſays more things then words, to ſignifie that his An- 
ſwers are exact and full of ſolid Senfe. | 
The Thought of Saluſt, which Coſtar has pleas 
bimſelf with Tranſlating, and which he has given ſo 


Vu 


many turns, is altogether of this kind (F), 


In maxima fortuna minima licentia eſt. 


Which is as Coftar Tranſlates it, The more For. 
e tunare Men are, the leſs Liberty ought they to give 
* themſelves; the more their Fortune Alows of, the 
* leſs cughr they to allow rhemfelves ; and when their 
& Power knows no limits, then are they oblig'd to 
e keep a ſtrict Rein upon their Deſires. For my part, 
to preſerve the Turn of the Thought, I ſhould ſay more 
plainly, in tbe greateſt Fortune there n the leaſt Liberty; 
but would not it be wrong to ſay the greater our Power, 
the leſs our Liberty is. But upon a nearer View, i: h . 
true, that Perſons who have abſolute. Power, and 2 
whoſe elevated Conduct expoſes them to the Eyes v p. 
all the World ought to give themſelves leſs Liberty thang <1! 


— 
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(*) Ita creber eit rerum frequer tia ut yerborum prope numerum ſe 
tent ia rum imo conſequatur. De Orat, Lib. 2, (f) Bell Jagen 
Othe 


Seneca (F) calls Abrupt and Myftical, where more is 
underſtood then ſeen; like the Pictures of which, Pliny 
( ſays, That tho' nothing could be better Painted, 
and that in them Art was in Perfection, Men of skill 
would diſcover ſomething the Paint had not rovch'd, 
2 find the Painters Genius went far beyond his Art it 
'Tis for this Reaſon alfo, according to Pliny, that 1 
the laſt Pieces of Excellent Painrers, and rhole chat re- M 
main Imperfect. have deſerv d more. Admiracion, then 
thoſe they had finiſh'd; for beſides, upon fight of their 
unfiniſh'd Pieces, one could not but lament the loſs. of 
theſe Great Mafters whoſe Pencils. Death ha tnatched 
from their Hands when they had began tych curions 
Works, and the Grief we felt at this loſs begets in (*) 
us a greater Value for their Remails, Ne conce ve 
all the ſtrokes they would: have added had they lived; 
and imagine even their very Thoughts. 5 In 
However it be; purſues Eudoxis, (T) there are e 
ſome Thoughts ſo delicate, that they Flatter the Mind a 
by keeping it in ſuſpence at firſt, and after wards by ſur- 
prize: Tis in their ſuſpenſion, in this ſurprize that 
their Delicacy conſfifts, 0 % 75:87 em 6d 
This is plain in an Epigram you: know, without 
knowing Wherefore it pleaſes. 1G 244- 3368 
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othefs, and in this Senſe tis ſaid that (a) many things 1 ö 
are not permitted to Cæſar, becauſe every thing is per- 1 
All their Thoughts are of the Nature of thoſe which WH 
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an oh eh. Ci) sunt qui ſenſus præcidant, & hiſce gratiam ſperent, ſi ſcuten-- 
s Of tia pependerit, cui dicenti ſuſpicionem ſui fecerit. Sen. Ep. 114. 
{/]] In omnibus ejus operibus intelligitur plus ſeniper quam pingitur, & 


eum ars ſurama fit, ingenium tamen ultra arem eſt. Hiſtor. Nat: Lib. 35. 
(ap, 10. L] Quippe in iis lineamenta reliqua, ipſius Cogitations artifi- 

cum ſpectamur. Tb, 5. 11. 44 noa placent, ideo ſententiæ quæ de» 

unt præter opinionem delectant. Ario. Rber, cap. 11. 
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Superbes monuments que voſtre vanite 8 
Eft inutile pour la Gloire, | 7 
Des grands Heros dout la Memoire 

Merite / immortalitt ! : 

Queue C'eſt il que Paris aux bords de ſon Canal 

Expoſe de nos Ron ce grand Original 


Qui ſceut fi bieu regner, qui ſceut ſi bien 
On ne parle point d Hen combaſtre guatre, 


Ou ne parle que du Cheval. 


r proud Monuments, bow unprofitable * Jour Vanity to 


be Glory of thoſe. great Heroes, whoſe Memories Merit 
Immortality, Of what uſe 4 it that Paris upon the Shore of 


ber Canal, ſhews us the Great Original of our Kings, who 


knew ſo well bow-to govern and how to fight ? I don't ſpeak 
of Henry the Foatth, I ſpeak of the Horſe only. 

This unexpected fall, which far once ftrikes the 
Mind, tilt then held in ſuſpence the foregoing 
Thoughts, make you ſee all the Beauty of the Epi- 

ram. 277 Wis: 

A Poet in Auguſtuss time to make his Court to the 

mpreſs, and by her recover the Emperour's Favour, 
fays, that (*) Fortune by placing Livia on Caeſar's 
Throne, gave a Proof of her being no blind Goddeſß, 
but one that ſaw very well. „ 

We are ſürprizd, after having always been told 
Fortune was blind, that ſne has Eyes to know and di- 
ſtinguiſh the Merit of an accompliſh'd Princeſs. 


Jis faid of the Ancient Sappbo, that Mnemoſyne upon 
hearing her ſing was afraid Mankind would make her 


the Tenth Muſe; nay, tis faid ſhe was created the 
Tenth: As Nine was the limited Number of the 


Muſes; rhe Firſt time that Sappho was called the 


Tenth Muſe by the Name of rhe Tenth Muſe, the Mind 


was ſeix d with a ſort of Surprize, and held a while in 


Wn. 


A. 


( Fæmina ſed Princeps in qua fortuna videreZ ſe probat; & cx 
erimina falſa tulit. Ovid, | 
| Suſpence; 
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Sulpence; I ſay, the Firſt time; for the Mind has been | 
ſince accuſtom d to hear of a Tenth Mule, and it is k 
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now beceme familiar. 25 | | hi 
Bur rhe longer the Suſpenſion laſts, rhe finer the 0 

Thought is A Greek Poet to praiſe .Dercytis, whoſe 
Wit and Knowledge were no way inferiour to her 
Venus, a Muſe, The Paradox is contained in the firſt 
adds immediately, Dercylis in all things is a Grace, a 

| Theſe are four Graces, to Venus's, and ten Muſes ; and 
Beauty and Agreeableneſs, begins with ſaying, ( 
Propoſition, and ſuſpends the Mind; for we reckon 
commonly but three Graces, one Venus, and nine Muſcs 
Tis very ingenious to augment their Number to make 
Dercylis a tenth Muſe a ſecond Venus, and a fourth 
Grace, Tis a fort of a Riddle ihe Poet propoſes 
which is the more ſurprizing when explair ed, by how 
much more difficuit the Senſe is to be comprehended. 

One of the fineſt Wits, and fineſt Gentlemah of our 

Age, replies Philanthus, has thought ſomething like 
this upon the Counteſs of Syſn; and expreſs'd it in four 
Latin Verſes, which he has plac'd under rhe Picture of 
this famous Lady. She is Painted in a Chariot among 
the Clouds; the Senſe of the Verſes is this. (+) Is this 
Goddeſs who is carried in the Air uno, or P-llas, or 
Venus her ſelf ? If you conſider her Birth, tis 
Juno; if her Works, cis Minerva; if her Eyes, tis the 
Mother of Love: This is very nice, purſues Philanthus 
for the rwo firſt Verſes hold the Mind in ſuſpence as 
you expect, and the tWo laſt don't reveal the Myſtery 

without leaving ſomething ro conceive. Vet tis bur 
too nice, replys Eudoxus, or at leaſt too Gallanr, but 
very lofty ; and l' wew vou one of theſe Thoughts 
where Delicacy ane Grandcur meer in an equal degree. 
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Beſides 
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Beſides, tis almoſti Ovids Thought upon Livia, for F 
to flatter and render her oniy deſerving of Auguſtus h 
() he endues her with the Manners of Funo, and the 1 
Beauty of Venus This is almoſt like Lopez de Vega up- 4 
on the Princets Iſnenia who was equally beautiful and 5 
brave. 5 t 
Venus era en la pai, Marte en la guerra. 1 
f Fs 
The Thought of Tafſo upon Rinaldo, that young ou 
Prince ſo brave and handſome, and in my Opinion or | 
this ſort, 


Se l vedi ſulminar Ird Parme auvolto . : 
Marte lo ſtimi, amor ſe ſcop1e il volta. | | 


I agree with you, ſays Eudoxus, if you were to ſee bin 


fight in the Croud, and bear down bu Enemies, you would 
take bim for Mars. This raiſes only bloody aud cruel Ve, 
Images; ſo that when the Poet comes to ſay, if you F 
lift up his Helmet, you would take him for Love. We pur 
are ſurprized with this ſweetneſs and unſpected Beauty, app 
The Image of Mars promis'd nothing but fierceneſs and Bon 
cruelty. In the Mixture of the Furies of Mars, with adm 
the Charms of Love, there is a Compound that ama: Was 
zes and pleaſes ar once. | in hi 
A pure nicety, ſays Philantbus, is ſuch as this ingen! was 
ous folly of Marots, which I remember. and! 
Amour trouva celle qui m eſt amere | He 

Et iy eſton, Ten ſcay bien mieux le conte. 2 di 
Ben jour, dit il, bon jour Venus ma mere. Aver 
Pub tout a coup il voit qu il ſe me conte: and v 
Dont la couleur au Viſage lay monte FE Maxi 
D'auoir failli, honteux, Dieu ſcait combi en lies a 
Non, non, Amour, ce dis je, nagez honte; c Th 
Plus clairs poyans que vous Sy trompent bien, that g 
-— 9885 a as 7 met 
ee eee hb ; 5 Longs, 

) u veneris frmam. mores junonis habendo, ſola eſt Cæleſti dig Bl With 
reperta 1970. Lib, 3. de Ponto Eg. I. 5 Pao! 


Lou 
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he, good morrow Venus my Mother; but preſently perceive 
ing hu miſtake, a ſudden Bluſh ſpread over his Face, being 


aſham'd of miſtaking, and God knows how he did it. No, 


no Cupid, ſays I, ben't aſbam d, theſe that ſee clearer 
than you might eaſily be decei ved. 5 5 

Mirot, ſays Eudoxus, has a Thought which comes 
nearer yet to Tafſo's, tis upon a Lady of the Court of 


Franch the Firſt, dreſs'd in all probability like one of 


our Modern Huntreſſes w. th a Hatt on., 


Sous vos atours bien fournrs 
Dor garni, 

A Venus vous reſſemblex: 

Sous le bonnet me ſemblex 
Adonn. 


In a dreſi'd adornd with Gold Trimming, yen lool like 
Venus, and ina Hat methinks you reſemble Adonis. 


But continued he, theſe Verſes of I upon Rinaldo, 


put me in mind of the young Prince to whom they were 
applied, who is all over Great and Lovely. I under- 
ſtand you, replies Philanthus, and agree with you in 
admiring the Merir of the late Duke of Longuewille, he 
was perfectly well made, and had ſomething agreeable 
in his Face to be no where elſe mer with. His Humour 
was no leſs charming then his Perſon, ſays Eudoxus, 
and I believe tis impoſſivle ro Form an Idea of a Prince 
more affable and eaſie in the Converſation of Life. 
He was never ſeen Angry, nor never deſignedly ſpoke 
a diſobliging Word. However, great his natural 
Averſion was for Fools, he bore em with Patience, 
and was perſwaded by one of the Marqueſs of Sable's 
Maxims, that one ſhould accuſtom himfelf ro the Fol- 
lies and Fopperies of others. 

This without doubt proceeded, ſays Ppilantbus, from 
that great Fund of Reaſon and Ingenuity fo rarely to be 
met with in a Man of great Fortune. The Duke of 
Longueville poſſeſs d a noble and generous Soul, fit'd 


with Heroical Sentiments, and above all an Ardent 
Paſſion for Glory: I mean that true Glory, that Vertue 


K 4 only 


Love found out the fair Cauſes of my Aſfliction and I wa 
preſent, I remember the Story perfectly, good morrow, ſays 
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| Only can make Men eſteem d. He ſeem d almoſt inſen. 
fible to every thing elſe; he was always ready to leaye 
his Pleaſures when his Duty requird; and in this ig 
very different from Rinaldo, who was drag d by force 
from Armidas's inchanted Palace. 

However, replied Eudoxus, he was ſuch an Enemy 
ro Oſtentation, and ſo little ſollicitous to make himſelf 
eſteem'd, that he often run upon another extreme, and 
liv'd in too much obſcurity. don't know, replies Philay- 
bus, if an exceſſive Modeſty be commendable in a Prince; 
bur I am ſure the Perſon we ſpeak of was ſo exceeding- 
ly Modeſt that he would Bluſh at Praiſes, as others do at 
Injuries and Reproaches. As for the Reſt, he was 
true in his Actions and Words, and could not ſee 
without indignation,the People which adorn them'elves 
with a falſe Merit, and ſtudy to deceive the World with 
fine Appearances. Thoſe that approached him, and 
courted him, complained of a reſerved Air, and even a 
little Cold. Ir is no pride nor indifference; bur ir is 
that nor being in a Condition to do them good according 
ro the Extenſion of his generous Inclination, ſuch was 
his Delicacy of Honour and Probity, thar he feared 
to give vain hopes upon demonſtrations of Friendſhip ; 
which among the Great commonly ſignifie nothing, and 
are of none effect. | 

You ſay right, reply'd Eudoxus, and I am aſſur d 
that if the Duke of Longueville ſnou d have come to the 
Throne which a Nation free in the Election of their 
Kings deſign'd him, he would have been more open 
and more obliging , becauſe he had a few ſubſtantial 
Graces to add to thoſe outward marks of gentility 
and good will. Beſides, no body better knew and 
more purely practiced the perfect Uſe of Liberality; 
Worth, Neceſſity and Gratitude were ſufficient Motives 
to him to give; but he had a particular care to conceal 
his Generofity, and when he made any perſons conſide- 
rable Preſents, he cblig'd them on their word to ſay no- 
thing of it. He had both diſcretion and fidelity even in 
Matters, and in any affairs of ſecrecy, he was religious 
to a nicety, nay even to Superſtition, if T may vſe that 
Term; but of his Wit and Courage, what ſhall! we 
ſay ? Thoſe are above our Expreſſions, reply'd pe 
4 * + ads BT Ee : 141 #'% "5 [4 A5 
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thu; in ſhort, have we ever ſeen a more delicate, po- 


lite, ſolid or refin'd Wit than his? how great is the 
Quickneſs, the Exactneſs, and the Abundance of it. and 


jn thoſe works which fell into his Hands, nothing ei- 


cap d his acute and critical Judgment. 

His Courage, reply d Eudoxus, ſurpaſs'd all his other 
Qualities, he was ſo paſſionately fond of War, that he 
always ſtrove to diſtinguiſh himſelf above all other 
Men by his vindicated Courage, the greareſt dangers 
could not ſtartle him; the Venetians admir'd him often 
ar the ſiege of Candia when he fought againſt the Turks; 
always Maſter of himſelf in the hotteſt of the Engage- 
ment, by which he reſembled the young Heroes that 
delivered Jeruſalem, | 


Sel yedi ſulminar fra Parme auvelts 
Marte lo ſti mi. 


Finiſh it ſaid Philanthry, 
Amor ſe ſcopre il volto. 


This name ſuits him, as well as that of Mars; at 
leaſt, faid Eudoxws, if he were not the God of Love 
himſelf, one could not behold him withour loving him, 


hat of young Marcellus, who was fo dear to the Ro- 
ant, and whoſe life was ſo ſhorr, according to the 
Fare of Rome's Darlings,! ro borrow Tacitus, words 
Heaven only ſhew'd them to the Earth, as if it had no 


tler deſign in creating them ro make them be lamen- 
| Wd: We have bewail'd rhe loſs of the Duke of Longue- 
, and at the fame time lamented that of France 


nd Poland 7 


nean time we depart from our Subject, in ſpeaking of 
Prince that had ſuch delicacy both of Wit and Cou- 
ige, it is a great Art ro know how ro praiſe well, 
lin my Opinion, no ſort of Eloquence requires finer 
houghrs or more curious Turns than this. For in 
ort afulſome Praiſe, tho never ſo true, proves almoſt 
injury, and perſons of Senſe cannoterdure it; I 

Og 5 5 mean 
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and I never think of his death but it puts me in miad of 


But ro return from whence we digreſs'd, if in the 


At 


DE ane” wade. 
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mean by the word Fulſome, a direct viſible Flattery 
that has no Art to cover ir, ſuch as praiſing People to 
their Faces, and in ſuch. a manner, as to have no regard F. 
to their Modeſty: On the contrary, that Commexgz. 
tion is very fine, that is well turn'd, that has no: the 
Air of Adulation, and which rhe moſt modeſt Perſons 
may hear without a Bluſh. There is as mich uiffer. 
ence between one and the other, as between the moſt 


exquiſite Perfume and rhe grofſeſt Incenſe ; falſe Praiſe 0 
renders thoſe ridiculous to whom 'ris given, the groſ ] 
neſs of it makes them aſham'd, whereas fine Praife d 
tickles their Imagination, and fatisfies their Vanity E 
without offending their Molefty. | C 
Ik is difficult, ſaid Philanthus, to humour a Praiſe ſo 0 
well, that it ſhall be receiv'd as if it were not one; to R 
ſpeak the Truth, few Peopie, reply'd Eudoxus, under- 7 
ſtand this, and the greateſt part of thoſe who male Et 
Panegyricks and Elogies in ſet Forms, have lefs ſuccel MW Co 
than others, we can ſcarce praiſe a Victorious Mo- 
narchimore excellently than an Author has done in a fine Wi 
Epiftle in Verſe upon a Country Life. He ſuppoſes, in Mie £ 
his return from the Country, one of his Friends ſpeak er, 
ing of the King's Victories, ſec in what manner he nen 
makes him ſpeak, | N 1. 
| | 4 word 
Dieu ſeait comme les vers chez vous ven vout couler, One 
Dit d'abardun ami qui veut me cajoler, Made j 
Er dans ce tems guerrier © fecond en Achilles 
Croit que I on fait les vers comme l'on prend les uilles. La v. 
Mais moy dont le genie eſt mort en ce moment, Quan 
Fe ne ſcay que repondre ace vain compliment LOL 
Et juſtement conſus de mon pev d'abondance | Pren, 
Fe me ſais un Chagrin du bonheur de la France. 
| De Vie 
God knows bow plentiful your Verſes will be, faid one. Lewis, 
my Friends, that would flatter me in that warlite tim The } 
abounding with Achilles believes that Verſes are made 1 
| get the 


faſt as they take Towns, et 
Io | bp * 


Kre are 


6 


5 But I, whoſe Genius ij this moment dead, know not wii 
to anſwer to that vain Compliment, and juſtly conſounit 
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Trance. 


The Praiſe that one of our Muſes and the Chief of 
them gives to the King, is a Madrigal upon the Dau- 
phineſs, appears to me, ſaid Philanthus, very fine. 


Quoy donc, Princeſſe, en un moment 
Vous gagne⁊ de LOUIS Veſtime & la tendreſſe ! 
Noſtre Dauphin eſt voſtre Amant, 

Et pour vous adorer tout le monde q empreſſe. 
Cela tient de Fenchantement, c 

Ou du pouvoir dune Deeſſe. : 

Rien ne peut refiſter a vos attraits vainqueurs 
Tous efferts ſeroient inutiles : | 
Et un mot vous prene les caurs 
Comme noſtre Roy prend les villes. 


What then Princeſs; in a moment do you gain the in- 
tire Eſteem and Love of Lewis? our Dauphine 5 your 
lover, and to admire you every body ſtrives, you bave En- 
(bantments ſure, or the Power of a Goddeſs; nothing can 
refsſt your Conquering Charms, and all force # uſeleſs : In 
word, you take Peoples Hearts, as our King takes Cities. 

One of our Poets ſaid on the Journey, that the King 
made in haſt ro Marſal to render himſelf Maſter of it. 


La victoire coute trop, 

Quand il faut un peu l attendre : 
LOUIS, ainſiqu Alexandre, 
Prend les villes au galop. 


Th Victory roſts tao much when one muſt ſtay a little for it, 
Lewis, as well Alexander, takes Cities a Gallop. | 
The Journey of Marſal, ſaid Eudoxus, puts me in 
ind by the by, of Marthal de Grammant, who went to 
ſer the Inſanta for the King, and who enrer'd Madrid 
ding” Poſt, upon which they made a Romance, and 


pb ere are four of the Verſes. 
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for my little Wit , and troubled at the good fucceſs of 
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Pa por la poſta corriends : 
Que de Amor las Embaxadas 
Devenyr a toda prieſſa, 
Ti ſe puede con alas. ; 
{ 
But this is not the Matter in queſtion ; I confeſs, thy i 
our Poets and Orators have employ d all their Art t 4 
improve the Rapidiry of our Conqueſts. Some fiy 4 
That his Majeſty has ſurpas d all Fxamples, thathe £ 
©& who commands every where, does yet pervert the 
« whole Order of War ; that he doth chat in fy BY L 
« days which ſhould rake up ſeveral Years ; that he hy ee 
« found a certain Art to conquer and to abridge hi thing 
«© Conquefts, which excels all the Commanders thy WY "#* 
& ever were, and will make all thoſe, that ſhall be here n 
tc afrer, deſpair 3 others ſay, that at that time whenhi Al 
« Enemies thought rhemſelves ſefe by reaſon of the the C 
% fharpneſs of the Seaſon, where no body but hin thors 
« would have thought it poſſible to lye in the Field, & . 
cc takes a Province in leſs time than is neceſſary to ſir h Dol 
« vey it. | = by the 
Lou know the Madrigal of Sappho upon the Can 4 tna 
paign of the French Comte. | j e by 
| id. P/ 


Les Heros de]“ Antiquite 
Neftoient que des Heros d eſte. 
Ils ſuivoient le printemps comme les hirondelles : 
La victoire en byver pour deux Na voit point d all 
Mair malgre les frimats, la nege, & les 8lacons, 


LOUIS -/ an Heros de toutes les [aiſuns. 


The Heroes of Antiquity were only Summer Het 
they followed the ſpring luke Swallows, the Villa! 
Mimter for them had uo Wings, but in ſpight of Fr 
Snow and Ice, Lewis is a Hero for all ſeaſons. 

Bur perhaps you don't know another Madrig 
which pleaſes me mightily, 


Loy 
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LOUIS plu digne du troſne 
Q aucun Roy que Fon ait vu. 
Enſeigne J art a Be lone 

De faire des impromptu. 

Ceſt une choſe facile 

Aux diſciples d Apollon 

Man ce Conquerant habile 
Apintoft pri une ville 

Qu'ils n'ont fait une chanſon. | 
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Lewis more worthy of the Throne than any King thay 
ever wan: He teaches the Art to Bellona to do unexpe ed 
things 3 Verſe 4 eaſie to the Scholars of Apollo, but ths 
mighty Conqueror has ſooner taken à Citygthan theyſcanmake 
a Song. 55 | | 

All theſe Thoughts are ingenious, ſaid Eudoxw, but 
the Commendation in that is very vifible, and the Au. 
thors make flatrery a Trade, like him thar fays, 

He thinks that tbey make Verſes as they take Towns. 

Don't mind that, he has an uneaſie Air, and ſeems to 
have no other intention than to bring himfelf, and tis 
by that, that the manner of praiſe which he gives by 
the by, is more delicate. A Peet in the laſt Reign, 
laid Philanthus, took a fine flatrering Turn to obtain 
ſomething of Cardinal Richelieu, and to complain gent- 
y of his Misſortune The piece is not long and I have 
now it a long time. ky Eo 


Armand, Fage affoiblir mes yeux, 
Et toute ma Chaleur me quitte : 
Je verray bientoſt mes ayeux 
Sur le rivage du Cocyte: 

Je ſeray bientoſt des ſuivans 

De ce bon Monarque de France, 
Qi ſut le Pere des Scavans 

En un ſiecle plein d ignorante. 
Lors que j appruche ray de Iuy, 

I voudra que je luy raconte 

Tout ce que tu ſals aujourd buy, 
Pour combler ¶ Eſpagne de hame,  -— * 


N Jo 
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Fe contenteray ſon defir, 

Et par le recit de ta vie 

Fe charmeray de deplaiſir 

Qu il receut au Camp de Pave : 

Mais $'il demande a quel employ 

Tu mlas occupe dans le monde, 

Et quel bien j receu de toy : 

Que veux-tu que je 'uy reponde ? 


- 1 


Armand, e weakens my Eyes, and all my heat leave: 
me ſhall quickly ſee my Anceſtors on the banks of Co- 
cytus I ſhall ſoon be ane of the Attendants of that great 
Monarc h of France, who was the Father of the Learned in 
an. Age full of Ignorance ; when J approach to him, and le 
would have me tell him all you hate done to day to fill 
Spain with ſhame I ſhall ſatisfie hu deſire, and by the 
account f your. Life I ſhall appeaſe the diſpleaſure which 
he received in the Camp of Pavia. But if he asks me hun 
Zou employ me in the World, and what good I recerved if 
you, what would you have me anſwer him then? | 

Thar-end is delicate, reply d Eudoxut, and one can: 
not ask with better grace. Martial, reply'd Philar- 
thus; alſo with a great deal of niceneſs asks in one of his 
Epigrams, of which here is the Sence. () Lehn 
asked Jupiter for ſome hundred Crowns. He that has 7500 
me... a Temple, ſaid Jupiter, ſhall give them ou. Truh, 
he has given Temples to Jupiter, but he has given me n. 
thing. I am aſhamed for asking. ſo ſmall a thing of Jup- 
ter. Domitian & content to read my Petition without a1 
eoncern, and with the ſame Countenance that he diſtributes 
the Kingdoms tofthe conquered Supplicant Dacians, and 
with the ſame that he goes to the Capitol. Prithee Palla, 
tell me, you that are the Divinity oſ the. Emperor; if it 
denies with ſuch a ſerene Look, what Countenance does it 
take when he gives? Pallas in modeſt: Air, anſwers me ke 
ſelf in two words(*)Fool that thou art, doeſt-thou think thi 
he has refus'd the what he has not yet given thee ? Lis ver) 


— —ͤ— 
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C*) Pauca Jovem nuper eum millia forte rogarem;. Pe. Lib, 6... 
( ) nondum data ſunt ſtulte, negata putas.- Aid. 
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hard, ſays Philanthus, that one cannot obtain ones de- 
fre, when one asks thus; eſpecially when the Prince 
was ingenious and ſenſible of the Praiſes. 

yoiture, in my Opinion, is of all our Writers, he who 
beſt prepares à Praiſe and who Praiſes the fineſt in 
Proſe ; for Praiſe to him is nothing, he does it fome- 
times ren or giving advice, nay, ſometimes 
ſpeaking injuriouſſy or in expreſſing his Anger. 
Obſerve how he prais d the Duke of Anguien upon th 
ſucceſs of the Battle of Rocroy, © My Lord you do too 
much for us to paſs by in ſilence, and you would he 
« unjuſt if you think to do ſuch Actions except it were 
' of greater moment. If you knew how every body at 
parn diſcourſes of you, I am ſure you would be 
zſham d and amaz'd to ſee what little reſpect and fear 
they have to diſpleaſe you, all the World entertain 
"themſelves with what you have done. To ſay the truth, 
My Lord, I wonder what you thought of, and twas too 
bold without lying for one of your years to abuſe 
three old Captains which you ought to have reſpected 
becauſe of their Age; kill'd the Poor Compte de Fon- 
taines who was one of the beſt Men of Flanders, and 
whom the Prince of Orange never dare touch to 
take 16 pieces Cannon from a Prince who was 
Uncle ro the King and Brother to the Queen, with 
whom you never had any difference, and pur in diſ- 
roder the beſt Troops of the Spaniards that had let 
you paſs with ſo much goodneſs. I have heard them 
| fy, that you are as Stubborn as a Devil, and that it 
; WY ſenified nothing to diſpute with you. But I vow-P 
bought you would not have tranſported your ſelf to 
that Degree; if you continue ſo you! render your 

elf inſupportahle to all Europe, and neither the Em- 
peror nor the King of Spain will endure you 4 4h 
Tis that which the Author of the Lutrin, ſays to the 
ath upon the Warlike Actions of our invincible Mo- 
rch, ſaid Philanthus, is better than that which Voitars 
s upon the firſt Victory of a Prince that has obtained 
many others, and for jmy part, I find that ithe 
calmneſs, the murmurings, and the complaints of the 
bath are the fineſt Praiſes in the World, Hear them 
Tray you, | , 


a | He las 
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Heim, qiveſt devenu ce tems, cet beureux temps, 
ou les Rois S honorioent du nom de ſaineans, . l 
Sendormient ſur le troſne, & me ſervants ſans bonte, t 
Laſſoient leur ſceptre aux mains ou d'un Maire ou d'un A 
Comte | 


Aucun foin n approchoit de leur paiſible Cour : 


On repoſoit la nuit, on dormoit tout le jour: gl 
Seulement au printemps, quand Flore dang les plaines Je 
Faiſoit taire des vents les bruyantes haleines, ; to 
Quatre beifs attelex d'un pas tranqui lle & lent be 
Promenoient dans Pari le Monargue indolent. | 
Ce douxfiecle neft plus, le Ciel impitoyable 4h 
A piace ſur le troſne un Prince infatigable : * 
I! brave mes douceurs, il eft ſourd a ma voix, 10 
Tus les lours il ni eville au bruit de ſes exploits; 6 
Rien ne peut arreſter ſa vigilante audace, 4 \ 
Leſte na point de feux, Ihiver n'a point de glace, « * 
Fentens a ſon ſeulnom tous mes ſujets fremir, « \, 
En vain deux fois la paix a voulu Vendormir : 4 2 
Loin de moy ſon courage entraiſne par la gloire agi 
Ne ſe plait qu a courir de viflojre enviftoire 4 700 
Je me. fatiguerois a te tracer le cours ä 8 
Des outrages cruels qu'il me fait tous les jours, « 010 
| | * the 
- What # become of that time, that happy time, win" nou 
Kings thought flugard a Name of Honour, fell a ſleep on ti fro: 
rone, and ſerving me without ſhame left their Sceptre it 
the Hands of a Mayor or an Earl 2 No care approved He | 
their peaceful Heart, they reſted all the Night and ſlept «ance, 
the Day; only in the Spring when Flora in the plan plea 
ſilenc d the bluſter ing Win four yok'd Oxen of " ſlo f bur t 
and eaſie pace walk'd in Paris the indolent Monarque * beyo 
that ſweet age is nor more, the unmerciful Heavens ha f time 
an indefatigable King upon the Throne : He abuſes midſt 
good Nature, he 1 deaf to my Voice, he awakens me ein may 
day with the noiſe of his Exploits; nothing can ſtop hi: h 
ilant bo'dneſs, the Summer has no fire, the Winter no 1225 Pr 
Teal that at his name alone, all my ſubjects tremble; tui Mich h 
U a2p8 t6 ini bes giiay'; this Conn Ay 
. | 3 1 | 4 : 
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bald from me by Glory, is not pleas d but in running from 
Vddory to Victory. L ſhall fatigue my ſelf to draw you out 
the Scheme of the cruel affronts he commits againſt me every 
day. | | | 


| confeſs, ſays Eudoxus, nothing can be better ima- 
gined and that all is new: But don't ler us leave Voiture 

et. Here are ſome pretty paſſages of a Letter he writ 
to the ſame Prince on the taking of Dunkirk, and which 
begins by, * My Lore, Lbelieve that you would take 
« the Moon with your Teeth if you went about it: He 
preſently takes notice of his intricacy, and makes him 
a pleaſant Propoſition, | 7 


Without doubt, in the glorious Station you are, 
6 'risa very Advantageous thing to have the Honour to 
© be belov'd by you; bur ro our other fine Wits who 
are oblig d to write of the good ſucceſs that befals 
% you, 'tis as great a trouble for them to find words 
4 thar anſwer your Actions, and from time to time; to 
giye you new Praiſes. If you are pleas d to be beaten 
i ſometime , or raiſe a Siege before ſome place we 
could fave our ſelves by the variety, and we 
© hould find ſomerhing fine to preſenr you upon 
the inconftancy of Fortune.:and upon the Ho- 
* nour that there is, covrageouſly to ſuffer ' her 
" frowns. | 5 4-00 Y! ae} a 


He gives him afterwards ſerious Counſels in appea- 
Fance, and thus ends his Letter. My Lord, if you 
* pleaſe; pur ſome end to your Victories, tho it be 
but to fir you to the Genius of Men, and not to paſs 
beyond their belief. Keep your ſelf at leaſt for ſome- 
time at reſt and in ſafety, and permit France that in 
midſt of its Triumphs is always in fear of your Life 
may enjoy for ſome Months (quietly) the Glory that 
you have got her. All this means that this magnani- 
ous Prince atchiev'd nothing in the Flower of his Age 
nich he did not bring to paſs by his good Con- 
uct and Valour; that he had done incredible 
Mmgs: To conclude, That he did not ſpare his 
5 L Per- 
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Perſon, but hazarded his Life on all dangerous oc: 
caſions. | | 


But mind how our Author praiſes the Conn 
d. Avaux, upon the Letters he receiv'd from Munſter 
We Apo/lo's Favourites are amaz'd that a Man that 
*© has paſs'd all his Life in making Treaties, can write 
* ſuch fine Letters; we wiſh. you Men of Buſineſß 
** would not concern your ſelves with our Trade 
«* And certainly in my Opinion, you ought to content 
** your ſelves with the Honour of having done fo mary 
great Affairs, and of that which is now in hand; to 
8 | 
© difarm all the People of Europe without envying u 
<< that Glory that comes from the placing of Words, 
and from the Invention of ſome agreeable Thought, 


*© 'Tis-not handſome for fo grave and conſiderable x C- 
«© Perſon as you are to be more Eloquent than we; pre 


« and that whilſt you are employ'd to reconcile the 
«© Swedes and the Imperialiſts, and to ballance the 
© Intereſts of the whole Earth, you ſhould think of 
* reconcileing diſagreeing Conſonants; to meaſure 
& Periods. | 


There is a great deal of Pleaſantnefs in that, ſays Ii 
tanthus, and a Pleaſantneſs of Spirit, that was, in my 
Opinion unknown to the Antients in matter of Prail, 
cicero loy'd mightily to Laugh, but when he Praiſedh 
never Laughed. Martial who commonly Banters and 
Jokes, is ſerious and grave in praiſing both one and tht 
other, ſays Eudoxus, Praiſe very finely, for there! 
more than one ſort of delicate Praiſing, and the Serial 
as well as the Merry have their Wit; as for Examp 
-xhis of Cicero's to Cæſar, (*) You are us d to forget n 
thing but injuries; one of our French Orators, ſays l 
1antbns, interrupting him, ſpoke finely upon the M 
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deſty of Mr. de Turenne: Il ne tenoit pas alui qu on N ou- 
Hiaſts ſes victoires & triompbes, it was not bis fault thar 
hg Viories were not forgot, and one of our Latin Poets 
upon the goodnefs of his Subjects, with which he made 
himſelf familiar with him; coming to Pars and dining 
at the Palace of the City, ſaid, () The Kg forgot thar 
he was King, and almoſt became a Citizen, The moſt 
part of the Praiſes that Martial gives to the Em- 
perours, ſays Eudoxus, have Wit and Cunning and 
are very flattering. Upon which Domitian very of- 
ten made great Preſents, ſays he to him, ( The 
People dont love you for the Preſents, but the Peopl: 


love the Preſents for the love of you. 
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He deſires them to return to Rome by telling him 
that Rome envies the Enemies of the Roman Em- 
pire (T) the Happineſs they have in ſeeing the Em- 
perour, tho ſo many Victories, which his Abſer ce 
brings ro his Subjects, are valuable, 


) The Barbarians, ſays he, ſee the Maſter f the 
pole World at band; indeed your preſence frights 
hem , but they enjoy it. Whar the fame Pocr 
js to Trajan is allo very delicate. () If the An- 
ent Fathers of the republick, ſpoud come from the 
lan Fields, Camillus the generous defender of the 
loman Liberty, would be henourd in ſerving Jou. 
abricius would receive the Gold that you ſhould pre- 
nm him. Brutus would be glad to have you for 
s Chief and Maſter, Crue! Sylla would put the Com 
and in your hands of that which he did not care 


) Se Regem oblitus, Rex prope Civis erat. () Diligeris populo 
propter præmia Cælar: Propter te populus præmia, Ceiar, amat- 
. 7. % Terrarum dominum proprius videt ile, tuoque. (+) Ter- 

wiltu Barbarus de fruitur. Lib. 7. (0 Si redeant vete res 
Fla nomina, dares, &c, Lib. 11, 
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for; Pompey and Czlar would love you and be: contey; 
to be private Men: Craſſus would give you all 55 
Treaſtres, To conclude, [4] Cato himſelf wou'd have 
embrac'd Caeſar's Side, ſays Philanthus, I find 3 
garet deal of delicacy in a Thought of Martial 


| t 
upon Domitian's Son who was not yet born, for , 
the Epigram begins thus, Come forth you try 6 
rate of the Gods, He deſires that the Emperor 
would give him the Empire after ſeveral Ages; . 
and that the Son when old might govern the 
World with his very old Father. | pl 
Quique regas Orbem cum ſeniore ſenex, - 
Martial has taken that from Ovid, word fo P 
word, ſays Eudoxus, and has done nothing but ap 100 
ply'd to Domitian's Son that which Ovid ſays of 4 ſubs 
guſus, () The turn is really delicate, and thoſe Th, 
two old ſayings are very well imagind ro mike Fud 
the Son Reign without the Fathers death; ny, Mor 
without giving him any Idea of his death, One 0 
our Poets, fays Philanthus, has found our an othe is 
expedienr to Crown the Heir of the moſt powerfi 7 
Kingdom in the World before the Crown of his 41 0: 
ceſters comes to him. | 0 
Prince, dont Ia valeur par le Ciel fut choiſie « 1 
Pour abbatre le troſne & Forgues! des Tyrans, « fil 
Regnez des lage de quinze ans: « Wo 
Max allez regner en Aſie. 8 Tſo, 
Dy 
Prince, whoſe Valour was deſign'd Ly Heaven to d "ml 


. | the Throne and the Pride of Tyrants : Reign at fit 
i Tears old, but go and Reign in Atta, 


amica me 
agro, Pl 
Paula vel 
let anus 
nt tua, 


ſt] VJ/ſe queque infernis revocatus Ditis ab umbris i Cato ry 
C#ſarianus crit, [] Soſpite ſie te fit natus quoq; ſoſpes, & dl 
Imperium cegat hoc cum Seniore Senex. Triſt. Lib, 2. 
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The moſt bantering Jeſts of Martial, ſays Tuloxu”, 


have not leſs Wit than his ſerious Flatterirgs, here's 


two or three of them. 


O Lycoris, the Poiſoneffe has kilFd all her Friends : O! 
that ſhe would become my Wife's Friend: (*) Heres the 
5th Wife that thou haſt buried in ty Field, no Fie d more 
fruitful than thine ; (f) Paulina would Marry me, 4 
would nat, ſhe is old: I would if ſhe were older. 


What Ovid ſays on Hercutes's Love ſeems finer, re: 
ply'd Philanthus, he makes jealous Dejanira talk, who 
dreſs d her ſelf in a Lyons Skin, whilſt Hercules drets'd 
himſelf in Woman s Cloaths, and has made her ſpeak 
thus ro the ſubduer of Monſters ( Hat a fame it ® 
to ſee a fine Perſon Cover d with the Skin of a wild Bea: 
Jou miſtake, t not the Skin of a Lyon tu yours ;, you have 
ſubdued a Lyon, but Omphale has Conquer d you. The 
Thought of Lopez de Vega on the ſame Subject, ſays 


Eudoxus, is as fine as that of Ovid; at leaſt it is more 
Moral. | : 


Si aquien las leones vence, 
Vence una muger her moſa: 
Oel de flaco ſe averguence 
O ella de ſer mas furioſa. 


© If the Conqueror of Lions is ſ bdued by 2 beavti- 


ful Woman, let one be athamed to be weaker than a 


Woman or the other ro be more furious than a Lion, 
Iaſſo, ſays Philanthus, has very weil expreis'4 on tte 
Door of the Palace of Armidu, the Fooliſhneſs of thoſe 
amorous Heroes. | : 


—— renter a4 wo 


—— ©, 


j1 l o . P . . 
(11) Omnes 8 habuit Fabiane, Lycoris amicas, ſuſtulit uxori fiat 
amc meæ. III. 2. (*) Septima jam Philecos tibi conditur uxor in 
agro, Plus nulli Phileros quam tibi reddit ager. II“. 10. (4) Nubere 
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int tua, tuqʒ tera victer es ha tai. Herold Epift, 5. 
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Miraſi qui fra le Meonie ancelle 
Favuoleggiar conla conocchia Alcide, 
Se l inſerno eſpugno, reſſe le ſtelle 
Har torce il fuſo: Amor ſet guarda, e ride. 


A fine Sight indeed of Hercules, with the Diſtaff 
amongſt Omphale's Maids, and Spinning with the ſame 
Hand that he had ſupported Heaven and tamed Hel, 
Cid looks at him and Lavghs. 


An ſel guarda, e ride. 


The Engravers of the Door of the Palace of Armiz 
repreſent alſo, ſays Eudoxus, the Sea fight that 4. 
guſtus wone, and the flight of Antony and Cleopatra. 


Ecce fuggir la barbara Reina | 
E fugge Antonio e laſciar puo la ſpeme 
De Fimperio del mondo ou egli aſpira, 
Non fuggeno, non teme il fier, non teme 
Ma ſegne lei che fugge, eſeco il tira. 


Nothing can be better imagined: We ſee the Queen 
of Egypt run away, ſec Antony fly and abandon the 
hope of the Empire of the World that he pretends 
to; no, he does not run away, he only follows her 
© that flies, and he draws him after her. What 
delicacy there is in non fugge nd, ma ſegne {ei ch 
fugge, that is not only delicate by way of Wir, bu 
aifo by the way of Affection: For it muſt, in my 0. 
pinion, ſays he Smiling, divert the Mind and tht 
Hears. 


Ce 


To tell you then all that I think upon nicety beyond 
that of Thoughts, which are purely ingenious, there 


one that comes from Opinions and where rhe Aﬀection [*] Exer 
has more ſhare than the Underſtanding, Ovid is el C vile 
cellent in that ſort and his Heroides are full of Though! nablior af 
which the Paſſions render delicate; you hate to pus amarc 


6 


NY 
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age the Queen of Carthage ſaid to Enea () your 
_ coſts 8 2 oh if whilſt you fly from me death » 
nothing to vo. That which Parts writes to Hellen 
about the Beauty of the three Goddeſſes, that he was to 
judge, has a moſt exquiſite nicety of Sence. (+) They 
{ll three deſeru'd to win the Cauſe, and I who was their 
Judge, was ſorry that all of them could not gain it. Ca- 
tulys, fays Philantbur, dorh not give place to Ovid in 
witry Sentiments. He ſays upon a Brother that he 
loyd dearly, () My dear Brother, I. ſhall ſee you whom 
Llod dearer than my Life no more, but I ſhall always 


der; but it is a little roo plain and roo cloſe 
to have all the Delicacy that we ſpeak of. That 
which one of our Poets give to Titus upon Berenice is 
finer. 


Depuis cin ans entiers chaque jour je la vos, 
Et croy toujours la voir pour la premiere fog. 


Ever ſince I was five Tears old, I. ſaw her every day, and 
every time I ſaw her I thought it was the firſt, 


The Thought of the ſame Catullus upon the injury 
which a belov*d perſon doth when ſhe gives occaſion for 
jealouſie by her Conduct and Manners is ſtill finer ; (* 


ſ; i. e. that it increaſes the Paſſion, bur leſſens the 
good Will, There is a little Myſteriouſneſs in it, 
at makes it have a delicate Air, which is not at 
al in the paſſionate Thought upon his dead Bro- 
her. 


The Sentiments that Cornelius gives to Sabina Siſter 


3 


[4] Exerces pretioſa odia & conſtantia magno, ſi dum m2 fugias 
t tibi vile mori, [t] Vincere erant omnes dignz, judexq; verebar, 
n omnes cauſam vineere poſſe ſuam. C] Nunquam ego vita trater 
matilior aſpiciam poſthac: at certe ſemper amabo. [.*] Injuria talis 
git amare magis ſed bene velle minus. 


hue you. This Thought, ſays Eudoxus, is very ten- 


wh an injury forces one to love you more, but to do good 
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of the Curiatu and Wife of one of the Horatii, are yery 


fine withour being ſo Miſterious. 

Albe ou j ay commence de reſpi rer le jour, 

Albe, mon cher pais, & mon premier amour, 
Lors 7 entre nous & toy je von la guerre ouvtre, 
Fe crains noſtre victoire autant que noſtre perte: 
Rome, ſi tu te plains que c eſt la te trahir, 
Fast des ennemis que je puiſſe hair. 


Alba, where J firſt began to draw Breath; Alba, ny 
dear Country and my firſt Love; when I ſee an open Wa 
between you and us, I am e of our Victom as much a 
our Ruin. Rome, if you complain that it i to betry 
you, get Enemies. that I may hate. 


Theſe two laſt Verſes, ſaid Philenthus, were former- 
ly applied to a Catholique that chang d his Religion to 
Marry a Huguenot. But all the Myftery of the Delica. 
&, ſays Eudoxus, is in what one of our Dramatic 
Poets makes the Confident of the Sultan ſay, who had 
ſworn the death of Bajazet, and who would have re. 
ptoach'd him before they kill d him. 


Fe connos peu Pamouy, mais je puis vous repondre 
Qui neſt pas condamne purs qu'on veut le colfondre. 


J underſtand little of Love, but I can anſwer you, thi 
he s not condenind; ſince they will confound him. 


Armida, ſays Philanthus, to revenge her ſelf of Rina 
do, who had forſaken her, and whom the could no 
rally hate, purſu'd him to the Fury of a Fight, and 
draws an Arrow 2g gainſt him, and at the ſame time de. 
Hres it may not touch him. 


Lo ſtral vol): mi con {o ftrale un voto 
Subito uſci, che dd il colpo a v:10to, 8 


The. defire of Armida, ſays Eudoru, ſhews the Cl: 
racte 
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rater of a Perſon in whom Reſentment, Anger and 
fury, have not ſmother'd all the renderneſs, and puts a 


Paſſage of young Pliny into my mind, ſaid he ro Trajanz l) 
pur Life n odious to you if it is not Joyn d with the Safety 


of the Comman-wealth : you won't let one deſire any thing 


for you, if it is not ſomething that is uſeful ro thoſe that 


deſire it. This Sentiment is altogether generous and 
delicate, Whar do you think, ſays Philanthus of the 
Thought of Tibullus, in regard to a Perſon that was ex- 
tream dear to him? () In the moſt ſolitary and mol? 
deſart Places you are a great company to me, That 
which Martial ſays to a famous Roman Lady, with 
whom he was in the Countrey, ſeems to me more lively, 
fays Eudoxus, () You alone make this Place Rome to me. 


Cornelius, who perfectly underſtood how to defcribe 
delicate Paſſions, and who made the Romans ſpeak fo 
well (ſays he) ſaid to the Widow of Pompey upon Caeſar's 
ſeeing Pompey s bloody Head, that he ſeem'd very angry, 


and complain'd that any one ſhould dare to attempt 


ſo great a Man's Life. ; 


O ſoupirs, # reſpect, o qu'il eſt doux de plaindre 
Le fort dun ennemi, quand il net p'us a crainde ! 


U Sighs ! O Reſpect ; Oh how ſweet a thing it c to com- 
pain of the Fate of an Enemy when he # not to be 
fear d. 


The Complaints of Ce/ar, ſaid Philanthus, were not 
lo hearry as thoſe of a Turtle Dove, which they have 
mace ſpeak in a little Dialogue in Verſe, The Dia- 
logue is between one that paſſes by and a Turtle Dove. 
Iis ſaort and here ' tis. | 


(4 Tibi lalus da inviſo eſt. ſi nn {it cum Reipublice ſalute cc nj incta I 
MM pro te pateris optart mi expediat optantibus, Panegyr. Traj. 

c „n TOY tu mihi turba lots, Lib, 12: (!!) Romam tu mihi ſola 
Res, Lib 12. 5 8 : ; ; 
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LE PASSANT. 5 N 

b ot 

Que ſau- tu dans ce boy, plaintive Tourtelle ? Corn 

| ande 

> LA TOUR TELLE. ther 

PETR | and 

Fe gemi, j ay perdu ma compagua fidelle, 4 ] 

| 8 3 thus 

| LE PASSANT. Care 
Ne crains-tu point que [oiſeleur ring 

Ne te faſſe mourir comme elle? ny 
LA TOURTELLE. 5 
Si ce weſt luy, ce ſera ma douleur. it dif 
Bur 
| The Paſſenger. Thou 
Mphat doyou do in theſe Woods complaining Turtle“ _ 
The Turtle. c — 
I mourn, for I have loft my faithful Companion. on 

- | ou' 

| Paſſenger. | neo 
Are not you afraid left the Fowler ſhou'd Kill you a in © 
well as her ? | the Dif 
ſui 

nor 
. Turtle. and — 
F he does not, my ſorrow will. 7 m b 
„ good v 
Nothing can be more touching, ſaid Eudoxis, and it is ſtrengtl 
very nearly the Sentiment that Lucan gives to Cornelia, than a 
whom we have juſt ſpoke of. () I a ſhame for me «j- 

— 0 Cum 
| " f )$en te 
(f) Torpe mori poſt te ſolo non poſſe dolore. Lib, g. *$ 34coque 
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ter your death not to die of Grief. Siſigambr, Darius's 
Mother, ſays Philanthus, died of the ſame Death that 
Cornelia deſir d; for as ſoon as ſhe knew of that of Alex- 
ander, who always treated her civilly, and like her Mo- 
ther flung her ſelf on the Ground, melting in Tears, 


and tearing her Hair; ſhe wou'd neither ſee any more 


the Light, nor take avy Nouriſnment. Inſomuch that 
thus refufing to live ſhx, died: Upon which Quintus 
Curtius, in my opinion, ſpeaks very finely, (/) having 
livd after Darius ſhe was aſhamd to out- ive Alexan- 
der, | 


As far as I ſee, reply'd Eudoxus, you underſtand very 
well what a delicate Thought means, and in what 
it differs from a ſublime one, or purely agreeable. 
Bur do you believe that ſurprizing and elevating 
Thoughts, which affect moſt by the Delicacy or Sub- 
lime, or by the plain agreeableneſs, and in ſome kind 
vitious, it they be nor natural, as that of Craſſus, (+) 
which we have took for our Model, which has none of 
the appearance of Affection. I always fear, ſaid Phi- 
lanthus, leaſt that by prerending to be Natural one 
ſhou'd become dull and infipid, or leſt the thoughts 
ſhould loſe ſomething which renders ir lively and 
harp; that's not my intention, reply'd Endoxus,and as 
in the Language I do not like an exact neſs which makes 
the Diſcourſe dry and weak; What Icall natural wou'd 
not ſuit with my Inclination if it made a Thought flat 
and languid; but that may be avoided; there is diffe- 


rence between being flat and nauſeous, Sauce may be 


good without a great deal of Pepper and Salt, and 
ſtrengthning Brath pleaſes thoſe of a refin d raft more 
than a Bisket. | | 


00 Cum juſtinuiſſet poſt darium vivere, Alexandro efle ſuperſtes erubuit, 
Lib. jo. ö 8 | 
(+) Sententiæ craſſi tam integræ, tam verz,jram novæ, tam {ine pigmen- 
"5 fucoque puerili. Sic. de Orat, lib. 2. 
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What do you mean, then ſaid Thilantbus, by what 
you call natural Thoughts? I mean reply d Eudoxy,, 
ſomething which is not far ferch'd, which follows from 
the nature of the Subject (*) [ mean a kind of a ſim. 
ple Beauty, plain without Arr, ſuch as the Ancients 
deſcribe true Eloquence; one would, fay, that a Na- 
rural Thought ſhould come into any body s Mind, and 
that it was in our Head before we read it, it ſeems eaſe 
ro be found () and coſts nothing where &er we meer 
it, they come leſs in ſome () manner out of the Mind 
of him that thinks than of the things that was ſpoke of 


For what remains by the word Natural, I under- 
ſtand not this Natural Character which is the ſource 
of the agreeable in Thoughts all Thoughts conceiy'd are 
natural, to take rhe word plainneſs in its proper ſignif 
cation, the great and the ſublime are are not natural, 
nor can they be, for the Natural carries in it ſome. 
what low, or lefs elevated; did you not tell me, in- 
ter rupts Philanthus, that Simplicity and Grandure were 
not incompatible? Yes, reply'd Eudoxis, and I ſay fo 
ſill, bur there is a certain difference between a noble 
Simplicity, and pure Plainneſs, one only excludes O. 
ſentation, and the other Greatneſs it ſelf. 


Bur to explain my ſelf more ſenſibly, a natural 
Thought in ſome meaſure reſembles a Spring whichis 
found in a Garden wirhour the help of Art, or ikea 
fine Completion without Paint. In the time of Auzu: 
Rus they had Thoughts of this kind, eſpecially Cicero, 
Virgil, and. Ovid, | 

The thought of Cicero upon the Colofſu's of Ceres and 
Triptolemus, Which Verres cou'd not carry away, becauſe 


ks * — 


[*7] Grands & ut ita dicam pudica oratio, non eſt maculoſa nec furg1 
da, fed natural! pulchritudine exurgit. Petr, Satyr. ( Optima minimi 
accerſita & ftinpiicibus atque ab ipla veritate protects ſimilia. Quirt, 
2th. 8. proem, () Nilul videatur ſictum nihil t9licirum omnia Pottvs 
A cauſa quam ab oratore protecta credantur. Idew, Lib, 4. 


of 
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of their weight, whatever Temptation he had come? 
from the Subject, and Preſents of it ſelf. ( O Their Beau- 
ty puts em in danger of being taken, their Magnitude ſaves 
wem. Bur that upon the Death of Craſſus is one of the 

moſt natural that can be ſeen. He takes notice that 
Craſſus died before the Troubles of the Republick, and 
that that great Man ſaw neither the War begun in Italy, 
nor the Exile of his Son in Law, nor the Affliction of 
his Daughters; nor in ſhort the fatal Condition of Rome 
quite disfigur'd by a continual Courſe of Sorrows; ( 
after that it appears to one that the Gods did not take away 
his Life, but made a preſent of Death, . | 


The Thoughts which you ſee are drawn from the 
bottom of the Subject; there is nothing in it ſtrange or 
forreign, there is nothing flat or inſipid. 


1 comprehend you, faid Philantbus, and jud e ac- 
cording to your Principles, that the Thoughts of Max. 
zard upon the death of a Child is very Natural. ; 


On doit regretter ſa Mort, 
Mais ſans accuſer le ſort, 
De cruaute ni denuie; 
Le ſiecle eſt ſi vicieux, 
Paſſant qu une courte vie, 
Eſt une fave ur des Cieux. 


His death ought to be regretted, but without accuſing 
Fate of Cruelty and of Envy: This Age is crow ſocer-* 


rupt, that a wery ſhorts Liſe is now a great Bleffing of 
Heaven, | 
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His Pulcritudo periculo, Amplitudo ſaluti fuit. Lib, 3. in Verr, 

(*) Hi tamen rempublicam caſus conſecuti ſunt, ut mihi nou erepta I. 
Craſlo à diis immortalibus vita ſed donata mors eſſe videatur. De Ora- 
tor, J. 3. () Eſt enim vitioſam in ſententia ſi quid aut alienum aut non 
acutum aut ſubinſulſum eit Acer, de opttmo genere Orat. : 
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J judge the ſame on another Thought of that Ay. 
thors upon a Father afflicted for the Death of his 
Daughter. The Poer makes the Father ſpeak to 


Heaven. 


Haſte ma fin que ta rigueur differe, 
Fe hay le mond & u pretend plus rien 
Sur mon tombean ma fille deuroit faire, 
Ceque je fan maintenant ſur le ſien. 


Haften my end, which thy Rigor differs, I hate the World, 
and will have nothing more in it; my Daughter ought to 
do upon my Tomb what T have juſt now done upon hers. 


You judge well of it, reply d Eudoxus, and without 
doubt, you have the ſame taſt for rhe Sentiments of the 
Father of Pallas that young Warrior, whichTarnus kill'd 
in the heat of the Battle they are the moſt natural in whe 
World, eſpecially when he ſays (||) the beginning of a 

growing Valour was fatal, that the Gods had not hark- 

ned to the Voice of an unhappy Father, which ſurviv'd 
his Son that remains after him againſt the Order of 
Nature; that his Wife was happy in dying firſt, and in 
not being reſerv'd for ſo great an Affliction. In ſhort, 
it wou'd have been more Juſt, that Euander ſhou'd have 
remain'd upon the place, than Pallas, and that the Bo- 
dy of the Father had been brought back, rather than 
the Body of the Son. . 


That thought of Luintilian upon his Wife and Chi- 
dren, is not in my mind altogether fo natural, nor yet 
ſo reaſonable. (F) 


1 "V7 BE — 


2— 


QE Primitiz invenis miſeræ bellique propinqui dura rudimenta, & 
nulli exaudita deorum vota preceſque meæ tuque & ſanctſma con x 
felix morte tus neque in hunc ſervata dolorem, c. neid. Lib. II. 
Lt] Quis enim mihi bonum patens ignoſcat fi ſtudere amplius poſſum as 
non aderit animi mei firmitaten fi quis in me eſt alius uſus vocis quam ut 
in cuſem deos ſuperites omnium meorum nullam terras deſpicere prov: 


g. 
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pat Father, truly a Father, woll d pardon me, ſaid he; 
if I ſhowd apply my ſelf again to ſtudy, how cowd a paternal 
fondneſs ſuffer it > ] that have a liberal Wit, and a 


Head Strong enough for that, or that my voice migbt ſeem fit 


for other things, that to accuſe the Gods of raviſhing from 
me all that T held dear and pure, l my Example that there 
js no Providence that takes care of the things of this 
World. 


He ſwears afterwards by his Misfottunes, and by his 


Conſcience, and by the Means of his eldeſt Son which 


he calls the Divinity of his Grief, he ſwears, I ſay, that 
the prodigious Tallents and the extraordinary Virtue 
which he ſaw in this Child, made him afraid that he 
ſhou'd looſe him, by reaſon that that which we love moft 
we ſooneft loſe, and thar there is a kind of a jealous 
deſtiny which ruines our greateſt hopes, for fear proba- 
bly that the Proſperity of Men ſhoald go farther 
than belongs to a humane Condition. 


There is Wit in that, faid Phylanthus ; ſo there is, me- 
thinks, reply d Exdoxus, more reaſop in that than in what 
Virgil aid to the Father of Pallas. Quintilian upbraids 
the Gods and the Exceſs of his Grief makes him beleive 
nothing of Providence; whereas Evander only blames 
the Valour of his Son, contents himſelf with complain- 
ing that the Gods had no regard ro his Prayers. Aga- 


—— 


* Juro per mala mea, per infelicem conſcientiam, per illos manes 
numina doloris mei, has me inullo vidiſſe virtutes ingeniiut prorſus poſſint 
hunc eſle tanti fulminis metus quod obſervatum fere eſt celcrins acci- 
dere feltinatam maturitatem eſſe neſcio quam quæ ſpes tantas decerpat 


; ne videlicet ultra quam homini datum eſt noſtra provehau- 
ur. 1d, 


memnnon 
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the fatal neceſſity into which he was thrown by the 


why wou d. you le aue a Father's Heart in me 5 


memnon in Iphigenia, reply'd Pbilantbus, hath no greater 


s 


regard for the Gods, and the trouble he is in; becauſe 4 
the Oracle dooms his Daughter to be Sacrificed by (+) 
him, ſeems to allow him to ſay to Iþbigenias 1 — met 
ey, | : | of « 
Montre, en expirant, de qui vous eſtes nee: rep! 
Faites rougir ces Digux qui vous ont condamuee. Brut 
8 3 N in th 
Shew by your death from whom you draw your Breath, who 
and oblige thoſe Gods that condemn you to bluſh. lanth 
| | | Brut. 
I proteſt, reply'd Eudoxus, that Agame mnon oupht to ad 
be more tranſported on the Stage, than Quintilian in ther c 
his Cloſer, I am of the opinion alfo, that Clyremneſtrs; 
jn the violence of her Pain, cou'd ſay to Achilles to ins Tha 
gage him to ſave Iphigenia. 5 | Longue 
; contin! 
Tra-t-elle des Dieux implorant la Fuftice, Tha 
Embraſſer leurs autels pare; pour ſon ſupplice ? as th 
Elle na que vous ſeul : vous eſtes en ces lieux Will 
Son pere, ſon epoux, fon aſyle, fes Dieur. * ently 
Shall ſhe go to implore the Juſtice of the Gods, and en. That 
brace thoſe Altars which are adorn'd for ber Sacrifice; WWurnd, a 
e bath none here but you, and you are in this place ber Fa oughts 
ther, Husband,; ber Aſylum and Gods. b irgil fa) 
| | pe Fathe 
But confeſs alſo that what Agamemnon ſaid under Meir Mi/ 


Order of Heaven, down from the bottom of N. 
ture. 


Helas, en m impaſant une loy fi ſevere, 
Grands Dieux, me devieʒ · vous laiſſer UN tur de pere ) erat an 


Alas when you impos d on me ſo bard a Law, great Golt 
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Brutis, who put his rebellious Children to death, 
(+) ſaid Philantbus, () deveſts himſelf of the Senti- 
ments of a Father in Valerius Maximus, to act the part 
of che Conſul. Liy, who always thinks naturally, 


reply'd Eudoxw," () ſays on the death of the Sons of 


Brutus, Fortune wou'd have him that refus'd to aſſiſt 


in that Tragick Spectacle; to be the Author: Florus 
who does not always think Like Livy, reply'd Phi- 


lanthus, comments on this Subject, and ſays that 


Brutus () in cutting off the Heads of his Sons, ſeemd 


to adopt the People in their place, and ſo become Fa» 
ther of his Country. pq 8 


That which Voiture writ to Madam the Dutcheſs of 
Longueville, on the Death of the Prince her Father, 
continu'd Phylantbus, *©* ſeems ro me very Natural; 
' That *rwas very reaſonable that a Perfon ſo Celeftial 
as ſhe was, and who living always, according to the 
Will of, and having receiv d all from him,ſhould pati- 
' ently bear what he is pleas d take from ber. 1 


That is not only natural, reply d Eudoxus, but well 
urn d, and has a great deal of juſtneſs. But here are two 
houghrs very natural, one is Virgil's, the other Ovid's. 
irgil ſays on two Brothers, being extreamly like (*) 
e Father and Mother cou d hardly diftinguiſh tbem, and 
ir Miſtake was agreeable, Quid, in deſcribing the 


6 rn OE rnnnn. 2" FIERY 


2 


* . 


) Exuit patrem ut conſulem- ageret. Lib. 7: c. 8. Qui 
tor erat 1 eum ipſum —— auctorem ſupplieii e ge 
(*) Liberos ſecurt percuſſit, ut plane publicus parens in locum libe» 
ary ron; ſibi populam videretur. Lib. 1. c. 9. (t) Simillima 
les indiſereta ſais gratuſque parentibus — 2 Zneid. Lib, 10. ( 
x omnibus una, nec diyerſa tamen, qualem decet eſſe ſororums 
iam. 2. | 
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magnficent Pallace of the Sun, ſays; that the Nere;:r 17 
Which are engrav'd upon the Doors with the Sea Gocs: 3 
have not the ſame Air, nor the ſame Face, nor is there 7 
very mueh difference, they are ſuch as. Siſters ought 10 by, 
have. 5 7 Ns 7 ” whi 
The rhoughr of Lopez de Vega, upon a happy and 8 
fine Reſemblance, reply d Philantbus, ſays, that the 0 
Nature which pleaſes her ſelf in drawing, doth not in. 40, 
vent every day; that ſhe is ſometimes tired, and does le: 
hut copy. The Subject is a, Spaniſh Princeſs, who Opin 
dreſther ſelf in Man's Apparel to follow Alphonſo King Lyon 
of Caſtile, in his Expedition to Jeruſalem, and who pak made 
for her own Brother. | „„ Natur 
Langy 
a mirands el Rey el reſtro hermofo ers, te 
Juz jemejante a Is menia; que a ſueuenta "was 
EI pincel natural mara villoſo wou 
Tanſado alguna vex copia, no inventa. Subj. 
ien | por * thar 
The thoughts where Nature enters, ſaid Edu, who 
cannot fail of being Natural; how ingenious ſoever 
they may be, that of Guarini is much ſo, we cant hel Let it 
the ſhame which Nature bas engraud in us, and if 7 upor 
we wou d bide it in our hearts it fhews it ſelf in u tte 4dr 
Fates. 5 Ae „ acco 
WS jp? > NG ne 3 | [T) you a 
\ Vergagna cle'n altrui ſtampo natura It the 4 
Non ſi puo riregare : Che ſe tutem och an a. 
Di cacciarla dal cor ſugge nel voito. eaſe you 


But I have taken notice, continued he, that th 
Stile of which we are ſpeaking, meets principally i 
the thoughts where ir has ſome Conformity with tt 
Inclination of Nature, and that the love of Lifeis ver 
natural: Here is what Achilles ſaid ro Ulyſſes in He 
(F) Thad rather be a Bore, and Servant to ſome poor Mi 


TE 8 Wee , 2 be” — p p * ; — 
£#] ody. 26 
* 


The Art of Criticiſm, 
wich lives by bis Labour, than to have an abſolute Empire 
dere over the Dead. This is ſuppos'd ro be ſpoken to 
Ulyſſes, after his complaining of his ill Fortune, and 
mat Achilles was the happieſt Man in the World, for 
while he liv'd, he Greeks honour'd him equally to a 
God, and when dead, like their King and Maſter, 


Our Charles the 9th reply'd Philantbus, was not of 
Achilles's mihd, who ſaid he had rather die a King, than 
live a Priſoner, nor was he, ſaid Eudoxns, of Solomon's 
Opinion, (*) who prefer'd a living Dog before à dead 
Lyon, but his Ambition had fpoil'd his Judgment; and 
made him ſpeak thus; for if he had confulred with 
Nature, he had changed both his Mind and his 
Language: A Thought of one of our famous Wrir- 


ers, tothe ſame purpoſe, comes in my head; There: + 
ag never yet a King that upon the point of Death, 


« wou'd not have choſe ro have been the meaneſt of his 
Subjects to have liv'd, nor ſo miſerable a Slave that 
that wou d have changed his Condition with a King 
« who had bur an hour to live. Arp gt 


Let ir be as it will, ſaid Eudoæus, the thought of Ho- 
her upon Achillis is very natural;thoſe of Martial againſt 
the Admirers and Idolaters of Antiquiry ought to be 
þ, according to your Principles, reply'd Philantbus 

+) you admire nothing but the Ancients, nor praiſe none 
ut the deceas'd Poets. Pardon me, I pray, tis nor 
uch an advantage to die, that one .wou'd be glad to 
leaſe you at that rate; it is ſo; without doubt, re- 

umd Eudoxus, and all the others of the ſame 

vet, which run upon the deſire of Life, are no leſs ; 


**— 


aan... 


[+] Melior elt canis vivus leon? mortuo. Eccl. c. 9. 


{hs is badly applyed, Solomon ſeems to be of Achilles's _ and to pre- 
Life, 


(as petimus, Vacerra non eſt ut placeam tibi. Lib, $, ab lt 
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(+) if Glory comes only after death, I am not in haſt 10 


arꝗi ire any. 


(*) The Mauſofrump which are to be ſeen near the Cit, 


db ſhew us bow to live, in teaching us that the Gods they. 
ſelves are not free from death, He underſtands by thoſo 
Gods, the Emperours who wou'd have Divine Hom. 
mage ſhewn to themſelves, and he makes Alluſion to 
the Tomb of Auguſtus. | 


He fays in another place, believe me, it Mi not of a 


FFiſe{Man to ſay, I ſhall live, it is liviug too late, to line 
tomorrow. He enhances his thought, by ſaying, (+) 
it is living to late to live to day, be u the wiſeſt that lived 
Jeflerday, All that is Natural and even too much, ta- 
king rhe thing in irsfenſe; and according to the Moral 
of the Author. 8 


F Racanias been among us, one of thoſe happy and 
eafie Wits in whom the Genius ſupplies the Skill, and 
whoſe Works have no reſemblance of Conſtraint, nor 
Sudy ; he has done nothing but what's natural, and two 
Strophes of an Ode dedicated to Leoner de Rabutin 
Count of Braſh, in that kind, ſeem excellent to me. 


Que te ſers de chercher las Tempeſtes de Mays 

Pour mourir tout envie au milieu des bazards]| 
Ou la gloire te inene? 

Cette mort qui promet un fi digne layer 

Neft tous jours quela mort, qu avecque 


Si f; it gloria, non propere. lib. 3. “] Jam vis 
* nine : comm doceant ipſos poſle LF Deos, lib, 
3. 1 Non eſt crede mihi ſapientis dicere. vivam : Sera nimis Vita elt 
craſtina, vive hodie, lib; 1. (#] Hodie jam vivere, Poſthume, ſerum 
at: ile ſapit, quifyis, Pofthume; vixit heri. I). 6. 

| | 1 . mY 


E . Main 
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Moins de peine 
On trouve en ſon foyer» 

A quoy ſert delever ces murs audacieux 

Qi de nos vamte? fort voir juſques aux Cieux 
Les ſolles entreprizes? 

Maints Chateaux accablez deſſous leur propre faix 

Enterrent avec eux les noms & les diviſes 
De ceux qui les ont faits, 


What ſignifies it to you to look for the Tempeſt of Mars, 
to die alive in the middle, of bazards where Glory carries 
Jou? Thus Death which promiſes ſuch 4 worthy reward, A 
nething but death, but with a little leſs pain that is found in 
its Fire. For what is the erecting thoſe ſtout Walls, who 
ſhew the fooliſh interpreter of our Vanities to the very Sky 5 
Whilſt Caſtles oppreſt under their own Burden, -bury with 
themſelves the Names and Devices of thoſe that made 
them. x 


Methink:., ſaid Philanthus, that the Expreſſion ſome what 
contributes to render their thought more plain and 
natural; you are in the right, reply d Eudoxus, and the 
perfection of the natural Stile ordinarily proceeds 
from a pure Elocution, and eaſie turn; that one Qua- 
train directed to a young Perſon, conceited of his Merit, 
and who thought not on Death, may give the Idea of 
What. I ſay. | 25 

Vous aver beau cbarmer 
Vous auren le deſtin 
De ces fleurs fi fraiches, 
Si belles qui ne durent 
' Won matin : 
Comme elles, vous plaiſer: 
Vous paſſeret comme elles. 
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You rake pains to charm, you ſhall have the deftiny 
boſe freſh and fine Flowers which laſt but one morning ; — 


bve pleaſure as they do, you ſhall paſs away as they de. 
ws For 
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| ure 
For the generality one may ſay, tho' the Elocution him 
is not here rhe Matter in queſtion, it very often mixes it Fire 
ſelf with the thought, and raiſes the value of it; 4 pro wir! 
per and magnifick habit gives Grace and Dignity to x der- 
well ſhap'd Perion ; and it it be fir, ir ſhews the ſhape; My 
there are even Terms, fo wrapped up with the things, Le 
and made for them, (+) that they ſeem to follow the No 
thoughr, as the Shadow rhe Body. _ | | 
| Cor 
Aﬀectation, perſu'd Eudoxw is the fault directly op- 
pos d to that natural Style we ſpeak of, It is according Th 
ro Quintilian, ſaid Philantbus, the worſt of all Vicesin 
Eloquence, becauſe rhe others are avoided, ard the Acc 
former is looked for; but it is compleat in the Elocur. 10 TCV 
on. Without Offence ro Quintilian, reply'd Eudoxuy, Which 
that fine and fpecious Faults in appearance have no lef ing 
part in the Thought than in the Language. And it is the turn'd 
Sentiment of an induſtrious Italian, who dares give ren 
the Lye to Quintilian, upon the laſt Article of the Pal againſt 
ſage you ſpoke of; (||) gueſto uliimo, ſays he, e falſo, pero. be for 
che Paffettatione conſiſte ancbe ne concetti; he ſpeaks it F ood c 
after an ancienrRheror, who produces for Example of 5 = l 
Aﬀectation in the Thought, the (+) Centaur on Horſe ea as 
back upon himſelf; but ſome other Examples ſhall ex M er 
plain it better. | 15 11 
e PS Which tl 
Virgil ſays, that the Gyant Erce!adus burn'd wich the 
Lightning of Fupiter, ſpews Flames through the Over- I din 
„ 355351 
3 ers mor 
| genera), 
| Paint | 
[1], N inhærere videartur, atque ut umbra corpus {egu which do 
7) — in elequentia vitiorum peſhmum, nam cætera cum vitet- 
tur, hec petitur; elt autem totum in elocuone. /iÞ. 8. 6. 3. 
D Progiauaſim Poet ici di udeno niſi eſydæ ʒ ernio. Te : 
(4) Poſita autem elt mala affectatio, in ſententia quicem ut qui ci r 
5: Centaurus equitars teplum, Demetrius Phalereus de elocut. (4) 4 ferg 
RY ED | | (!} Seque | 


ture: 
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ures of the Mountain which the Gods threw upon 
hin; and Guarini ſays, that the fame &yart powers 
Fire our of Anger and Indignation againit Heaven, 
withour diſcovering him that was ſtricken with Thun- 
der bolts, or him that ſtrikes. 


Le dove ſette a la gran mole et nea 
Non ſo ſe ſalminato o fueminante 

Vibra il fiero Gigante | 
Contra Enemico ciel framme di ſdegno. 


The one is natural and the other affected. 


According to the ancient Pliny, humane Blood ( 
to revenge it ſelf of its mortal Enemy, the Sword, 
which heips ro ſpill it, makes it ruſty. According to 
Miny the younger, one Lacinanus, who from Senator 
turn'd Profeſſor of Rherorick to get a Livelihood, (1) 
ceveng'd himſelf of Fortune by the Harangues he made 
againſt her, There is Affectation in the Thought of 
the former; for that Revenge we attribute ro the 
Blood does uot ariſe from Nature, and the Ruſt that 
ſpoils the Sword, proceeds as well from the Blood of a 
Beaſt as that of Man, The thought of the latter is 
datural, and the Vengeance the degraded Senator 
fakes, has it's Foundation in Nature, which throws 
unfortunate Men into a Paſſion, againſt any thing 
which they think to be the cauſe of their diſgrace. 


thought, reply'd Philantbus, that Pliny the younger 
was not ſo natural as the elder; ſometimes the young- 
er is more natural, reply d Eudoxis; bur to ſpeak in 
general, he ſhewsi Wit, and, to ſay nothing here of 
Trajans Panegyrick, his Epiſtles are full of touches, 
which don't ſeem to me plain enough in the Letter in 


0 & ferro ſadguss huma nes ſe akciſcitur. Lib. 24. caf. 1 
{!} Seque de fortuna j refationibus vindicat, lib, 4. — 7. . 
M 4 
which 
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had ſaid that the Air is ſo good, that one can't dye 
there almoſt, and to ſee the quantity of ancient Per. 
ons, (m) you ſhould believe vau was born in an other 
Age; he ſays, that his Houſe, tho the Sky be never ſo 
ſerene, the Winds it receives from rhe Appenine are 
not boiſterous, nor violent, but axe fatigued and br. 
ken, nor by the length of the way which they 
came; thoſe (n) ſweet weak and weary Winds have bur 
little plainneſs. That great way which fatigues them and 
\ 1% weakens them, reply'd Eudoxus, reſembles to him who 
my deſcribes one of our Poets, | . 


Que di un ſable mouvant la nature a couverte 
Et gui ſemble un eſpace applani ſous les Cieuæx 
Pour le ſeul exercice ou des vents ou des yeux. 


! 


; 45 , i | > - : g : 
8th | 5 Il ſe wort pres du caire une plaine deſerte 
| 


| 1 0 Near the Caire # ſeen a plain Deſert which Nature ha 

. cover d with a moving Sand, and looks like an even- made 
Ground under Heaven, for the Divertiſement of the Eye. 
or the Winds, | „ 


I find more gatural, ſaid Eudoxus, what I have 
read in the deſcription of another Country-houſe: 
„ That there is a proſpect of ſo vaſt an extent on 
& the Sea-ſide, that the Eyes can find no other Li. 

& mits but their own Weakneſs, which don't per- 

e mir them ro diſcern what they ſee beyond the 

«© Bounds which Nature has preſcribed them. 
Bur further, you ſhall hear the difference between 

a natural Thought and one that is not, | 


Jo” 


- 


Gn) Cumque veneris illo, putes alio te ſeculo natum. ß. 5. Ep. 6. 
Lu] Accipit ab hoc auras quamlibe t ſereno & placido die, non tauęn 
acres & immodi cas, fed ſpatio iplo laſſas & infractas. idem. 


Te? 


W hich he deſcribes one of his Country-houſes, after he 


We'll 
pear ar, 
treat; 
ſame w 
ſometime 
4 ail, an 
here. 


If fo t 
in fear fi 
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Ference, continued he, introduced a young Man 


in the Eunuch, who looks every where for a Per. 
ſon, whoſe extraordinary Beauty had ſmitten him, 
and makes him ſay, Co) She does not appear, and I 
dont know where I ſhall find ber; only one thing 
gives me hopes, that in whatſoever place ſhe be, ſhe 
can't be hid long, Nothing is more natural than 
that; it is the Nature of great Beauties to draw 
the Eyes of all the World ro them, and to ſhine. 


Jo is affected in treating of the fame Subject; 
for having ſaid that the modeſt Sophronza ſtole a- 
way in ber retreat from the looks of Men, he 


adds : 


Pur guardia eſſer non puo, che 'n tutto celi 
Belra de na eq apbaia e che 5 ammivi 

Ne tu il conſenti rmor; ma la rivelli 

Dun Giovinetto o i cupidi defiri: 

Amor ch or cicco, hor argo; hora ce veli 
Di benda gls occhi, hbra ce gli apri egiri. 


Well paſs by, ſaying, that a Beauty worthy to ap- 


pear and to be admir'd, cannot be hid in any Re- 


treat; that is not the Affectation, and it is near the 


ſame what Terence ſays, Love s ſometimes blind, and 


ſometimes Argus; ſometimes Covers bis Eyes with a 
* and then opens them, turns them, and ſtrikes every 
where. | a 1 W 


If ſo that this be Affectation, faid Philanthus, T am 
in fezr for Bonarellis Thoughts in his Fils di Setro, 


Le) Ubi quæram? Ubi inveſtigem? Quem perconter ? Quam inſiſtam 
an ? Incertus ſum, una hac ſpes eſt; ubi, ubi eſt, diu celari non 
delt. 28, a. Ken. 4. | "2 


upon 


* 
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upon Subjects pzralel to the former. Amynras beins 


In pain for his Celia, who was flying and vaniſhing a. 105 
way, declares that he will follow her to what RE 
place of thè World ſhe goes. © I ſhail have the paſf 
% pteaſure, ſays he, ro follow your ſteps, and 7 er 
© ſhall know where you have paſt, by the ways that 18 
& ſhall be the moſt covered with Flowers. wh 
2 
Conoſcerollo a i fiori — 
Ove ſaran peu ſolti. 48 
“ ſhall have the pleaſure to take the ſame breath ke 
vou take before me, and I ſhall know it by an un. : 
« natural ſweet freſhneſs. WI 
| g very. 
Conoſcerollo a laure » 4 wr 
Ove ſaran piu dolei. « De: 
The ſame Poet, upon the Subject of another Shep+ 
herdeſs who feared ro be known, and pretend- Forſ 
ed to hide her ſelf, makes the Shepherd that Teco 
ſpeaks to her, ſay, © There comes from your Eyes, 0 pr. 
«< a certain killing Light. which is nor ſeen in o- Da j1 
& thers; we ſhall ſoon diſcover you by ſuch a gli: £ 
* tering Splendor, and you can never be long cor- 
5 cealed. Ir is 
| | much A 
Da quegliocchi tuoi, non ſo qual luce Wit, ar 
Che'n altrui non fi uede | judgme 
Troppo viva riſplende : a tanto lume DOVE e 
Non potrai ſtar naſcoſa. 2.8 has 
ET”. ig, Cc: 


Theſe are pretty turns which Terence never thought enough. 
on, reply d Eudoxus; but by Misfortune theſe 0) 


| L 1 Perha 
. = the Pal 
(p) Minuti corruptiq; tenſi euli, & extra rem p:titi, Quin“. lip hat JO 


8. i 2 little, 


pretiy 
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pretty Thoughts are full of Affectation, neither do 
wonder at it. Italian Poets are not uſed to be 
very natural, they paint all; and Tafſo by this only 
Paſſage is much below Virgil. What difference 
between the Dido's Farewel to Anew, and that 
of Armida and Rinald? What the Queen of Car- 
thage thinks, and ſays is an Expreſſion the moſt 
tender, and violent that ever was; it is Na- 
ture it ſelf that makes her ſpeak; whereas Ar- 
nida does ſcarcely think or ſay any thing that is Na- 
tural. N | 


What, reply'd Philantbus, does ſhe not begin by a 
very touching thing? “„O you that rakes away 
* one part of my own ſelf and leaves that; either 
„take the one, or give back that other, or give 
„Death to both. 


Forſennata gridava. O tu che porti 
Teco parte di me, parte ne laſſi; 

O prendi Tuna, o rendi Pa'tra, o morte 
Da inſieme ad ambe. | 


f 


Ir is exactly there, faid Eudoxus, where there is t 
much Arr; the Heart explains ir ſelf ill by a turn of 
Wu, and, wou'd willingly ſay with a Man of good 
judgment. I don't love ſuch a ſar-fetch'd beginnings 
above all in a violent paſſion, in which Sprightli- 
neſs has no part; the ſequel reſembles the begin- 
ring, 3 one or two Thoughts which are natural 
encug MTS THEE © 


Perhaps you don't approve, reply'd Philanthus, 
the Paſlage of Scudiero o Scudo? I ſhall be 
What you pleaſe, ſaid Armida, appealing her ſelf 
2 little, either your Eſquire or your Shield to 
„„ = | defend 
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defend you againſt the blows, even in danger ot 765 


| = i a 
Saro qual piu vorrai. ſcudiero o ſeuds. creat 
Non ſia chin tua diffeſa io miriſparms, it is 
5 quite 
Per qurſto ſen, perqueſts ballo nude, 18, 
Pria che giung ano 4 te, paſſeran larmi. | and £ 
| its b 


That turn of Scudiero o ſcudo, is à meer * igge! 
fectation, reply'd Eudoxus, which the Poet might 


fpare, if Ar mina had contented her {elf with a 
ſaying, I ſhall follow you in the Combats, and . 
do you all the poſſible Services, by holding pur; 
your Arms, in bringing you Horſes, in ward- E 9u 
ing off, or receiving, the blows deſign'd for 
you; ſhe ſhou'd have explained her Paſſion, Fo 
and ſhoud have done it naturally. But Toſs, WW, 7 
who is ſuch a fine Genius, is like the Lockets * 
in his Stile, who paint themſelves tho' ever — 
ſo beautfful, without conſidering that the ar. 
tificial ſpoils the Natural, and that they ſhould , 7 
pleaſe better if they took leſs pains to . £29 
pleaſe. () | | A 
| e. ſou 
What vexes me the moſt, added he, is that 
What d 
n Lone ? 
8 — RW 
CLEA TI” 
— uo, _ PE WEE" 
| On p 
Wand 01 


1 
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7aſſo falls ſometimes into affectation when his 
subject drives him from it, For Example, to 
fay that a Paſſion is not perceived at the firſt 
creation of it, and when we perceive it, that 
it is too ſtrong already, and makes it felf 


4, that a growing Love has ſhort Wings, 
and can't fly, and thus Men don't perceive 
its birth, and when he perceives Love is grown 
bigger, he has took his flight. 


Amor naſcente ha corte Lale, a pena 

Puo tenerle e non le ſpiega a volo. 

pur non 5 accorge I buom quand egii naſce, 

E quando huom ſe n accorge, e grande e vola. 


For my part, upon ſuch a moral Matter as 
that, I love much better a little Dialogue which 
| remember. 


A quoy penſiez-vous, Climene. 
A quoy penſiez-vous d aimer ? 
Ne ſcaviez-Vous pas la paine 


We ſouffre un Coeur qui Je laiſſe enflamer ? 


What did you think on Climene > What did you think 
node? Did you not know the Pain, a Heart ſuffers that 
"it ſelf tale flame d by IE 


Anſwer. 


On u penſe pas, ſilvie, 
on commence d aimer ; 


nite maſter of the Heart; he ſays in Amyn- 
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Et ſans en avoir envie, 
Eu un moment oa ſe laiſſe enflammer. Diſt 
| | ns ns wiſh 
One does not think, on it, Silvius when he begins 1; this 
love, and without having any inclination to it, ina my ro f 
ment his heart is inflam'd. | too | 
pl d 
For the reſt, (7) Affectation which regard; obſer 
the Thought, commonly proceeds from the thoſe 
exceſs to which we carry them, that's to ſay, too x 
from too much ſublime, or too much agreez. 
ble or delicacy, purſuant to the three kinds Thi 
we have eſtabliſhed; the one of Noble, Great, told 
and Sublime / Thoughts; the other of pretiy Ing; t 
and agreeable Thoughts, and the third of gen- bourh 
tile and delicate Thoughts: For it we take numbe 
no care to manage our Underſtanding accor- that 
ding to the Rules of good Senſe, and include more j 
our ſelves within the Bounds of Nature, we themſe 
ſpoil all. The bombaſt Stile takes the place the C. 
of the Great and Sublime; agreeableneſs is no. had in 
thing but Affectation, and Delicacy is pure re. er get 
fining. 5 ford 
Dinner 
: : Ireninęe 
os 55 Night f 
| | | panions. 
(r) Per affectationem decoris corrupta ſententia, cum 
eo ipſo dedecoretur quo illam voluit Author ornare, As ſo 
Hoc fit aut nimio tumore, aut nimio cultu. Diomed Wcoy'q n 
Grammatic. Lib. 2. fi erer þ 
b a! 
Know he 
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| fear, ſaid Philanthus, that with all your 
Diſtinctions you refine a little your ſelf, and 
vin you wow'd give me ſome Examples of 
this Bombaſt, of this Affectation and Refining, 
o ſee whether you don't carry the Matter 
roo far. I ſhall eaſily ſatisfie yon in that, re- 
lyd Eudoxts; for in Reading Authors, I have 
obſerv'd ſeveral Thoughts which are vitious in 
thoſe three kinds, and which ſometimes err by 
too much Wit. | 


They were thus far, when one came in and 
told Eudoxus that ſome Company was com- 
ing; they were three fine Wits from his Neigh- 
bourhood, great talkers, and laughers, of the 
number of thoſe honeſt troubleſome Fellows 
that diſturb all agreeable Societies, and the 
more impertinent, becauſe they don't helieve 
themſelves to be ſo. And one has not in 
the Country the Conveniencies that's to be 
had in Town, of ſhunning ſuch ſort of People, 
or getting rid of them ſoon; Eudoxus was 
forcd to receive them. They Dined ; after 
Dinner they were plagu'd with walking till 
Evening ; the Viſit was pretty long, and the 
Night ſent away the three troubleſome Com- 
panions. | 


As ſoon as they were gone, Philanthus, who 
cou'd not believe that ever any one cou'd 
erer have too much Wit, was impatient to 
know how a Thought cou'd be vitious that 
may, begg'd his Friend to explain ir a little; 


but 


The Art of Cie. 
| fo fatigud by the Company 
but 5 4 that he had . 
hy ſpeak one word. He begg'd Philant bus 


Pardon, and put the Converſation off till next 
a 7 | | 


mod 
Day 

afraig 
ſecuti 


himſel 
come, 
Where 
hide of 
Y are ver 

The. 
profour 
Charms 
I think 
we ſhall 
part I v 
o place 
luck ſom 
ke the | 
be, till th 
Mtertain 
lay. - I tc 
00 much 
bat in the 


8 Carried 
p ceable ] 
kf than i 
elicacy is 


Diatocvus III. 


did the Sun look ſo bright, nor the Sky ſo 
. clear: The Air was Calm, and the Heat ſo 
moderate, that one might walk at any Hour of the 
Day without the leaſt Inconvenience. Eudoxus was 
afraid all the Morning of meeting, with the like Per- 
ſecution he ſuffer'd the Day before, ſo that co ſecure 
himſelf from the troubleſome Company that might 
come, he propos'd to Philanthus to walk Abroad: 


Whereupon eating betimes, they went out along the 


fide of a Meadow, leading to a River, whoſe Banks 
are very delightful. SST ey 
They were ſcarce” got to a remote Place, where 
profound Silence reign'd, - and which had all the 
Charms of Solitude; bur Ph:lanthw ſays to his Friend, 
[ think we are now to ſecure, that in all probability 
ve ſhall meet with no Interruption to Day. For my 
part I would not ſwear it, replies Eudoxus, there js 
o place inacceſſible ſo Impernitent People, and III 
luck ſometimes will throw em upon us, when we 
ale the moſt pains to ſhun em. However, added 
he, till they have found us out, we may for ſometime 
ntertain our ſelves with the ſubject we quitted Veſter- 
I 1 told you, if I remember, that by aiming at 
oo much Wit, our Thoughts are often Vitious; and 
r in the. ſublime Kind, a Thought is faulty, when 
is carried on to an exceſs of Grandeur; that in the 
greeable Kind it is fo. when it has more Agreeable- 
£6 than it ought; and in the Delicate, when the 
licacy is ſtretch d to an affected Subtilt r. 
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HE Day after this Impertinent Viſit, was 
one of the fineſt Days of Autumn. Never 
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= > 7 be Art of Criticiſm. 
Theſe different Affectations, according to a learn: 
ed Critick, (i) are Attempts, which the Mind makes 


above both its Matter and Strength. But you expe& 


fome Examples, which I ſhall give you to make my Gen 
ſelf underſtood. The Papers I have „ with me rati 
will afford us extravagant Thoughts of all Kinds, uſl 
and all Faſhions. | | 10 
To begin with the Sublime, Gracian, whoſe work 6% 
you are acquainted with, and know to be one of the the 
Beaux Eſprits of Spain, is not ſatisfy d with faying in upon 
his Heros, that a great Heart is a Gigantic Heart, un foul 
Corazon gigante : He Treats that of Alexanders, as an be, al 
Archicæur, one corner of which would ſo well contain tune ſ 
all this World, that there was Room enough for {x ure d. 
more: Grande fue el de Alexandro y el archicoragon, pur br th 
cupe en un rincon del Todo eſte mundo holgadamente dex tha 
ando lugar para otros Seis. Did you ever fee any thing then be 
more tar fetch'd and bombaſt. . The! 
Indeed, ſays Philanebus, the Thought is ſomewhat aft juf 
bold and pretending ; but it very well deſcribes tue elxes ar 
largenefsof a Heart, which the whole World was to be Rule 
liefe for: Believe me, replys Eudaxus ( it is Enor. va Jitel 
mous and Improper, and becom little by its to or inde 
much Grandeur, if I dare ſpeak in this manner; and imous h 


the Author of the Heros does like Tineys, Who, c. 
cording to () Longinus, by ever aiming at the uſe 
new and ſurprizing Thoughts falls into rhe greatek 
Puerilities. "Thar of Voiture upon the Favour tut one V 
Mademoſelle de Bourbon, and Madame 14 Frineiſ 
ſhew'd him, is more Judicious and Regular with tit 
Qualification he Adjoins Fhus 'tis in Hoiture, wit 
you know, | always carry about me; * Methinks ont 
Heart is not ſufficient for Madam, her Mother, an 
© her felf, and when the one has got her part, the 
remains too little for the other. | 


(c) Conatus ſupra vires & ſupra Rem. Jul. Scalig Poet. Lib 
Cap. 27. („) Tumor & omne quod Studio fit indecorum e 
Dienys Halicar. de Orater. Antiq; (t) Lengin. Sect. 5. 


| Gracid 


» Gracian, return'd Philanthus, is not the ofily one 
that has Tranſgreſs'd his Bounds on the Subject of the 
Conqueror of Aa. Thoſe Roman Declamators, whoſe 
Sentiments Seneca, the Father Quotes, in the Delibe- 
ration which Alexander makes, whether he ought to 
puſh his Conqueſts beyond the Ocean, are not leſs 
Extravagant than the Spaniſh Author. Some ay, 
*) That Alexander ought to be contented with 
the Conqueſt of what the Sun is content to ſhine 
upon; (t) that it is time, that either Alexander 
ſhould ceaſe to Conquer, or the World ceaſe to 
be, and the Sun to ſhine : Others ſay, (*) that For- 
tune ſets the ſame Bounds to his Victories, that Na- 
ture does to the World; () that Alexander is Great 


for the World, and. the World little for. Alexander; 


(j) that there is nothing beyond Alexander, no more 
then beyond the Ocean. E 

Theſe Thoughts, reply'd Eudoxus, don't in the 
laſt juſtifie thoſe I rold you before: They them. 
ſelres are not only falſez.but Exceflive, and againſt 
be Rules of a juſt Sublime; but this one, the World 
ver little for Alexander, may perhaps be excepted. 
or indeed Ambition is inſatiable, and the Magna- 
imous has a Heart always elevated above his Fortune. 
though Alexander had in Effect Conquer'd the 
bole World, twould not have been ſufficient for 
cha Mind as his. This occaſion'd the ſaying, (*) 
at one World was not enough for this young Con- 
Peror; that he could ſcarce breath in ſo narrow a 
impaſs ;.. but was almoſt ſmother'd for want of. 
oom; that nothing could ſtop nor ſatisfie him. 


— —_ 


) Satis fit hactenus viciſſe Alexandro, qua nundo-lucere ſatis 
) Tempus eſt Alexandrum eum Orbe, & cum ſole detinere. 

Fortuna Victoriæ tux qua Natura finem fecit. 
Alexander Orbi magnus eſt; Alexandro orbis anguſtus eſt. 
Non magis quicquam ultra Alexandrum novimus quam ultra 
um. Sasſer. (f) Unus Pellxo juveni non ſufficit orbis, Æſtu- 
felix anguſto limite Mundi. Juvenal Sat. 10. 
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The Art of Criticiſm. 


Conqueror of this World he demands, another more vi 4 


and great than ours, and having no more to Conquer ig 
this waft Horixon; be fancies the Univerſe to be no mort 
than bis Priſon. 


Vitorieax du monde, il en demande un autr? c 
Il en vent un plus riche, & plus grand que le noſtre; 
Ee u'ayant plus a vaincre en ce vaſte Horiſon, 


ſeut que {Univerſe weſt plus que ſa Priſon. 
Or to expreſs it in fewer Words, and more lively 
Maiſtre du Monde entiere s'y trouvoit trop ſerrè. 


Lord of the whole World, he finds himſelf too cloſely 
Pent. The Roman Conqueſts have given no leſs oc. 
calion for this extravagant Sublime, than the Maceds 
nian. A Greek Poet boldly bids, (% Jupiter ſhut the 
Gates of Heaven, and keep a ſtrong Guard in the Citadel if 
the Gods: The Roman Arms have ſubdued both Sea ani 
Land, and Olympus is the only Place remaining uncu. 
querd. But what a Latin Poet ſpake by 2 to 
Auguſtus, on the Battel of Adtium, is more reaſonable, 
(+) make your ſelf Maſter at Sea, at Land you are ſo alread, 

The Expreſſion of Xipbares, the Son of Mithridate; 
in one of our Dramatick Poets is noble without Bom 
baſt. All Nations own my Father, and his fortuna 
Fleet have no Enemies but the Winds and Seas. 


Tout reconnut mon pere, & ſes hetreux vaiſſeaux, 
IWearent plus d ennemis que les vents, & les eaux. 


Bur that you may che better apprehend the dele 
of a Thought, that is, vitious by its exceſs of Beaut 
will be convenient, by the way, to ſhew you ſome! 
the ſame Rind that are exact and regular. Tis natut 


— 


(*) Antholog, Lid, l. (+) Vince mari, jam terra tus e 
Prop. Lib. 4. | 
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The dit of Criticiſm, 5 
fr the Spaniards, fays Philanthus, To conceive very 
high Not ions of rhe Succeſs of their Nation, and the 
Advantages of their Kingdom. Lope de Vega in a 
pdem of his Intituled, Feruſalem Conquiſtadæ: I don't 
mean the firſt Conqueſt of Ferufalem by Godfrey of 
Bulloign; but the ſecond by Richard King of England 
gainlt Saladin, who rerook Ferufalem from Guy de Lu- 
ſgnan, who by the Death of Bandovin the Vrh, became 
the Maſter and Pofleflor of it. This Lopez then, who 
compos'd this Epick Poem in honour of his Nation, 
whoſe Grandees attended on Alphonſus, King of Ca- 
fil, and Son-in Law of King Richard. in ſo glorious 
an Expedition, ſays of the Spaniſh Nation, | 


E: und fiera genta la d"Eſpana ö 
Que quando a pechos una empreſa toma | 
Los trembla el mar, la muerta los eſtraſia 

Digs Numancia, que le cueſta « Roma. 


don't admire, replies Eudoxus, at a Spaniſh Poets 
fying, His Nation is proud, and that when the Spa- 
mards undertake any great Enterprize, that the Sea 
tembles at their Prefence, that Death flys from be- 
fore em, of which Numantia that coſt Rome fo Dear, 
8 a Proof. The Caſtilians are generally in the Ex- 
reams, eſpecially when they ſpeak of themſelves. 

Another ingenious Wit of that Country, fays 
Philanthus, Thus addrefles himfelt ro Philip the ſe- 
ond in Latin Verſe. Alexander Conquer d the Perſi- 
uns, but ſtopt there; this Son of Jove ſearce ſaw the In- 
lies. Ti {aid that Rome, the Capital of the World, 
ded England to its Empire; and Cæſar never went far. 
her, You have carried your Arms where neither of them 
bd, O mighty Prince, no Name is more Hluſtrivus than 
urs. Niithin your Dominions the Sun always ſhines, as 
ell when he riſes, as when he ſets, () and the See and 


I 


(*) Ut ſit in orbe locus motus ubi figere poſſis, Terra ſuos fi- 
© Augat unda ſuos. Falcon. 1 
; a | A 2 3 Land 
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i 6 The Art of Criticiſm. | 
4+ Land muſt be extended beyond their Natural Bound; te | Val 
— afford a Frontier to your Empire. 8 Mo! 
TK This would be fine, reply'd Eudoxus, if it were a is in 
. little modeſter. There is a great Difference between [lik 
TH a becoming Tallneſs, and a Gigantick Stature, () Frem 
#4 the one makes 2 handſome Man, and the other a Kin 
1 Monſter. But to give you my Opinion of the Whole from 
1 5 Piece, the firſt Thoughts which prefer Phillip the IId. caſio 
4 to Alexander and Ceſar in point of Conqueſts, are the gen 
Fol leaſt daring. Not that T like to ſee Alexander and In 
WS! | Ceſar placed below the other Conquerors, and that the tt 
3 J am not altogether of the Opinion of a very ingeni. Charl 
Wk! ous Man, who made ſo fine a Madrigal upon ſome Grice 
. Verſ:z. compoſed in Honour of Lewis le Grand, and could 
I coulq not bear to ſee Alexander undervalued, for the bis To 
Wit fake of ſetting off the French Courage in paſſing the Stars} 
1 Rhine, even to the ſaying, that the Actions of our 

A ö invincible Monarch, intirely effaced the Memory of Sin- 
1 the Conqueror of Aſia. I have forgot the firſt Lines Franci 
1 of the Madrigal, but thus it Ends. Tis to the King Thi, 
1 the Post Addreſſes himſelf, Don't give theſe ſervit WM greedi 
4 9 Hatterers leave to impoſe upon you, the paſſage of th: Wi leaſt pa 
1 9 8 Rhine, and all your other Actions bring: Credit to the I ſrerab! 
1s ll Hiftory of Alexander. | + 8 EE her Tot 
1 0 ; | 7 ter; 4 
11 A ces laſches flateurs ne te laiſſe ſurprendre u. 
10 Le paſſage du Nin, & teut ce que tu fait | 
1 Nous font croire anj ourd huy ce qu on dit d'alexanare. OV, 
Fi 11 ; | | Pour 
1 | De 11 
. However, ſince the Conqueſts of the Spann Dont 
Di were in effect larger than Alexander's and Czſar's, the Cars 
OAT Poet is excuſable in what he fays firſt. The thought WW Des / 
1 where the Sun is introduc'd is alſo paſſable: For e Tour 
1% Panegyriſts of the Catholick Kings, ſay the Sun never Pon 
4 Sets to them, and that the Prince of Starrs pays en. 
944 8 | — 
"i 14 3 wa, 
1 5 . ) Quod turgidum granditatem ipſa ſuperare geſtit. Logan = 

OT 60}, 2. — 5 
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The Art of Criticiſm. 7 


every Moment a Tribute of Light, as if he were thei 
Paſlal. But to fay that for finding Bounds to their 
Monarchy, the Sea and Land muſt enlarge their own, 
is in my opinion Exceſſive, and like a right Spaniard- 
| like Lea added he, the Thought of one of the 
French Academy, in the Compliment he makes the 
King on the account of the Academy, upon his return WANT 1. 
from the Siege of Valenciennes: France, Sir, bas no gc- 17 1 
caſon that you ſhould enlarge her Dominions; her trueſt l 
Grandeur conſiſts in having ſo great a Maſter, | 
In all probability ſays Phylanthus, you will miſlike 
the two Latin Verſes made on the Funeral Pomp ot 
Charles the Vth, by the fame Spaniſh. Author: The 
ſence, however, is Magnificent, and I think one 
could never Imagine any thing greater. (f) Place for 
his Tomb the Univerſe, and for the Church the Shy, the 
Stars for Torches, and for Tears the Sea. | 
This is exactly, ſays Eudoxus, the Thought of 
Saint Gelais in his Epitaph on a Lady of the Court of 
Hancij the Firſt. Ot | | 
This Marble, Paſſengers, was intended to publiſh the 
Greedineſ: of Death that ſeiʒ d Helene de Boiſſy, whoſe 
fl leaſt part hereunder lies}! For had ſhe had a Monument an 
ſrerable to her Value. The whole Earth ſhould have been 
her Tomb, the main Ocean had been the Tears ſhed for 
ber; and the high Heav'ns the Church to have laid her 


O Voyageurs ce marbre fut choiſi, 
Pour publier [a grande extorſion 
De mort qui prit Helene de Boiſſy 

Dont i cy giſt la moindre portion. 

Carb elle euſt euala proportion 

Des Jes valeurs, un juſt monument 

Tout {a Terre elle ent entierement 

Pour ſon cercueil, & le grande mer patente 
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The Art of Criticiſm. 
Ne fut que pleurs, and le clair firmament 
L'euſt Servi pour un Chapelle ardente. 


Her Name was Madame de Traves, ſays Philanthy,, 
and her Epitaph is thus made by Marat. I don't know 
where the Helene lyes with whom Beauty fell, but here 
the Helene hes in whom Virtue ſhin'd, and who had ec. 
clips d the Beauty of the other, by the Graces and Gifts ſys 
was adorn'd with. | _ 1 5 | 


Ne Sęay on giſt Helene en qui beaute giſoit 

Mais icy giſt Helene en qui bonte reluiſoit, 
Et qui le grand beaute de lautre euſt ternie 
Par les Graces & Dons dont elle etoit garnie. 


The Thought of Marot, replies Eudoxus. is more 
natural and juft than St. Gelais, where Fuſtian Reigns 
in its full Latitude, not to mention the Theſt 
Which the Spaniard in all appearance, has committed 

on the Frenchman, which indeed is but petty Larceny 
at met. 5 c 

If you condemn the Thought of St. Gelais, tit 
likely you wont approve that of a Modern Latin Poet, 
whoſe name I don't know, upon Pompey's being de. 
priv'd of Funeral Honours. | 

(*) The Earth which you Conquer'd was too mean « 
Monument for you: Heaven only was worthy to cover that 
Body. This Poet has nearly imitated Lucan, and his 
Tranſlator, ſays Eudoxus, The firft ſays on this ſub. 
| Jed, () Heaven covers him, whoſe: Aſhes have no Ur: 

The Univerſe, the whole Roman Empire ſerve Pompey 
Fer a Tomb. 5 a 

The Tranſlation does noc at all enervate the 
Thought, and Brebeuf, methinks, improves Lucan 
by ſaying that Pompey, Or he has no Tomb, or lies buri. 
ed in the Univerſe : All that his Arm has ſubjected to thi 


— 


1) Ia ſtellus fuerat tibi victa Sepulchrum, Non decuit 
te niſi Magne, tegi. (4) Cælo tegitur qui non habet Urnam. 
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The Art of Criticiſm. 9 
Fower of Rome, is ſear ce 4 Tomb deſerving enough for fo 


(0) Ou ns point de Sepulchre, ou giſt dans Punivers : \ 


| Tout ce qui a mis ſon bras ſous le pouvoir de Rome, 
Eſt a peine un cercyil digne d'un ſi grand homme, 


There is in theſe Thoughts a Beauty which enga- 
I at once, and even ſeem convincing at firſt Sight; 


or to appearance, it is ſomewhat nobler to be cover'd 


by the Heav'ns than a Marble, and to have the whole 
World for a Tomb, inſtead of a little ſpace of Earth; 


but this at the bottom is but a Chimerical Grandeur. 


For the true Honour of Sepulture proceeds from the 
Affection and Eſteem of our Relations and Friends, 
that erect our Monument only to cover our dead Bo- 
dies, and Encloſe our Aſhes to protect 'em from the 
Injuries of the Air, and the cruelty of Animals; this 
is what the Sky does not in the leaſt do, being de- 
tin d to another Purpoſe, and covering equally the 
Bodies of Men and Beaſts, without ſecuring 'em 


from any thing. Weng 

Let us add, continues Eudoxus, to the Author, and 
the Tranſlator of the Pharſalia, an Hiſtorian, that has 
handled the ſame . Subject. (f) Thus was the End of 
Fompey ; After three Conlulſhips, and as many Tri- 
umphs, or rather after having ſubdued the Univerſe, ſo 
Inconfiſtent with her ſelf, was Fortune in reſpect of this 
great Man, that the Earth which had lately been wanting 
to bys Victorys, ſhould now be wanting to his Grave. We 
muſt, however, at the ſame time allow this to be 
more Oſtentatious than grand, and that theſe Thoughts 
yould have been rejected by Virgil or Livy as Mon- 


— 


(*) Situs eſt qua terra extremo tefuſo pendet in oceano : Roma- 
Lum nomen & omne Imperium Magno eſt tumuli modus. Idem 
46.8. (F) Hic poſt tres Conſulatus & totidem triumphos, do- 
attumg; terrarum orbem, vitæ fuit exitus: in tantum in illo viro 
le diſcordante fortuna ut cui modo ad victoriam terra defuerat, 
(eller ad Sepulturam. Fellei. Pater, Lib. 2. | 
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faciunt, pacem apellant, In wits Agric. - 


Io The Art of Criticiſm. 


ſtrous Imaginations. I don't know whether Taein- 


imſelf would have been 'pleas'd with them; but | up 

| — — what he makes Bojocalus ſay in his Annals, "wy 
and Galgacus in the Life of Agricola, is more Ingenz- i 

ous and Juſt. The one, when he refus'd the Lands f 

offer'd him by the Romans, ſays, (*) Me can new | 

want Ground enough to Live and Die in. The other he. þ 

ing jealous of the Liberty of England, and a declared 3 

Enemy to the Reman Power, ſpeaks thus to his Coun. re 

tryman. () Theſe Robbers of the World, when the Land Gio 

ir wanting to their Plunders, ſearch out the moſt remote ;epl; 

Seas, Is their Enemy Rich, he becomes 4 Prey to their Taul 
Avarice, and if Poor to their Ambition. The Eft an —_ 

Weſt cannot ſatisfy em: Of all Conquerors, they are the 5 

only ones, that with equal Paſſion, purſue both the Rich meh 


and Poor. To Plunder, Maſſacre, and take by fore, 3 hk 
what they unjuſtly call Soveraign Authority, and after the) bie , 


have Deſtroy'd every thing, if you will believe them, they eh 
rang Peace, hn eig: 
brin ou will own. Purſues Eudoxu theſe Thoughts to — 
be a little Preferable to thoſe upon the Funeral Pomp . 
of Charles the tb. What will you ſay then, anſwerd bo 
Philanthus, of an Italian Sonnet, compos d upon the Tas 
Death of philip IV. of Spain, which begins vith ghd 
Crying help, as if the World could no longer fup al 1 
port itſelf, and the Sky was juſt tumbling on ther 3 
Heads 2 . ; Palace : 
SER Inbabit 
Aita oh cieli ! or che vaci la il mundo. any _ 
Tremate o mondi ! or che cadente eil ciale, weuſt 1 
Why I ſhall ſay, replies Eudoxw, that Fan- 1. „unt ſtra 
never ſoar higher, and that Pegaſus carried the Po: allo adn 


— — 


2 123 83 4 lt. 
) Beeſſe nobis terta in qua vivamus in qua moriamur non pote 
4 L. 13. (5) Raptores orbis poſtquam cuncta (gr genre (e) Res 
tuere terræ, & mare ſcrutantur- Si locuples hoftis e aun 
pauper ambitioſi: quos non Oriens, non Occidens 2 IK. 
omnium opes atque inopiam pari affectu concupi Fun 
ti ucidare, rapere falſis nominibus Imperium atque udi olitud 


vÞ 


The Art of Criticiſm. 11 
ap into imaginary ſpaces. But the end, ſays Philau- 
bus, in fome manner attones for the beginning. 


/ 


Reſto P Alcide a ſoſtener il mundo, 
Paſſi I Atlante a dominar il cielo. 


Philip IV. is the Atlas gone to Reign in Heaven, 
and Charles the Second his Succeflor, is the Hercules 
that Inhabits the Earth, to ſuſtain the weight of the 
Globe. Believe me, the end-is like the beginning, 
replies Eudoxus, and Remember that 'tis no leſs a 
Fault to be Grand on little Subjects, than to be too 
Grand on great ones. ( We have already obſery'd 
and cannot to often repeat, that the true Sublime 
ought be bounded by juit meaſures ; all exceſſes are 
beyond the Rules of perfection, and even when a 
hie is Lotty and Pompous, a Turgid Elevation is 
:nlawful. (f.) So ealy is it to fall from Grand to 
Trifling, according to Longinus, who call this fort 
otempry Oſtentatious Thoughts, the Dreams of Ju. 
Wer, ; 
Martial, replies Philanthus, is by no means of Lon. 
zinus's Opinion. His Thoughts are commonly ſwel- 
ling on great Subjects, and in my opinien not in the 
kalt ſhocking 'You will, I don't Queſtion, ſays Eu- 
dxus, admire him upon Domitian's Court. (*) This 
Palace is as large as Heaven, but leſs than the Lord that 
Inbabites it. And why not? N Philanthus, can 
any one give a loftier Idea of a noble Palace, and an 
auguſt Monarch. It would have been better, replies 
Eudoxus, to have given a Natural Idea of it, with- 
out ſtraining any thing. IF I miſtake not, you will 
ao admire, purſucs he, the ſame Poet ſpeaking to 


PC WIT 
— — 


(*) Res omnes accomodate efferendæ ſunt, parvæ quidem exili- 
&r, magnæ autem magnificæ. Demetrius Phal. de Elocu. (F) Tn 
ugis quandoq; facillime quæ grandia ſunt evadunt. Quid enim 


bzc alivd dixerimus 115 Jovis inſomnia. Sec. 7. (+) Par domus 


it cxlo, ſed minor eſt Domino, 
| | | Do. 
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12 The Art of Criticiſm. 
Domitian and Jupiter in the ſame Epigram, (a) (I 
befcech you) O Cæſar, to defer as long as poſſible takinp 
your Plate at the Table of Japiter, or do thou O Jupiter, 
F thou art impatient for ſo great a Gueſt as Cæſar, 
deſcend hither. But is not the ſpeaking in this 
manner to the King of the Gods, continues Eudoxut, 
rhe uſing him a little familiarly 2 Does not he exalt 
Domitian too much, by debaſing of Jupiter fo low. 
Tis a piece of Flattery, fays Philanthus. I own it, 
replies Eudoxus; but this is ſuch a piece of Flattery, as 
ends againſt Religion and good Senſe at once. Mar. 
tial ought not to have flattered his Prince at the ex- 
pence of him, whom the Heathens conſidered as the 
Father of Mankind. The King of Kings, who with 
his Thunder had fubdued rhe Giants, and made the 
Univerſe tremble with the motion of his Eye. In a 
Word, he ought not to have jeſted with Fupiter, as 
he does elſewhere alſo, where he ſays, () Jove has 
not in all his Treaſury enough to pay the Emperor. 
Horace, who thought juſtly, always obſerved 
the Decorum that Reaſon and Religion requir d. 
When he is flattering Auguſtus, in fpeaking of 
Jupiter, he is ſatisfy'd with fay ing, (c) To thy Car 
have the Fates committed the Charge of Cæſar, and 
only makes this Wiſh, May Cæſar hold the next Place 
to you' in the Government of the Univerſe, In theſe 
Thoughts he makes a prudent uſe of the Divinity of 
Jupiter, to ſet off the Grandeur of Auguſtus, and this 
is the Moderation, a Regular Wit uſes in the fub: 
lime. Martial, was a ftranger to this Vertue, and 
when he falls upon Flattery, Domitian muſt be above, 
or at leaſt on a Level with Jupiter, very different 
from Horace, (d) ho allows Jupiter, neither Superior, no 


Equal. hs ” 
; _ ſi * BD, 5 oo 

Eſſe velisE roſerus conviva Tonantis,aut tu ſi properas Jupqter ulye; 
pea. Lib. $v0. ( Nam tibi quod ſolvat non habet * luperis 7; 
vis. Lib. 9. () Tibi cura magni Ceclarl fatis data tu Secundo fen feln 


Cxſare regnis. Horat. Carm. lib. 11. ode 12. (a) Unde nil majus «tl ati 
generatus — nec viget quicquam finule aut i; cundum, Lid. bib. 2. 


a 


* 


Nay Horace, continued Eudoxus, is ſo Religious an! 
prüdent in his Praiſes, that he does not in general 
compare his Heroes with the Gods, without regatd 
to them. As when he ſays, (e) Diomede is equal to 
the Gods for Courage ; he adds, that it is by the A- 
fiftance of a Goddeſs, and ſo Pallas is honour'd by 
that Divine Courage attributed ro Man. | 

I agree, ſays Philanthus, that Martial does not uſe 
{ much deference, and that he has very little reſpect 
for the Gods, but he is not the only Heathen Author 
which uſes them in that manner. Lucan, perhaps, to 
omit the reſt, obſerves as little Decorum as be In the 
Pharſalia, Cato does not only diſpute with the Gods ; 
but (*) Pompey at his Death affronts their Power, 
and (4) Marius forgives em his Diſgrace; this is on 
the one hand to ſer light of em, and on the other to 
treat em as Criminals. I 

The Irregularities of Lucan, ſays Eudoxus, don't in 
the leaſt Authorize Martials. Both of them are of 
thoſe forts of Beaux 7 that loſe themſelves ſome- 
times in the flights they take, and are very unlike 
Sappho, that Ingenious and Learned Lady, who de- 
ery'd among the Greels, the name of the Tenth 
Muſe. She had no ſooner compar'd a very brave 
Man to the God of War, but was aſham'd, and Cor- 
rected herſelf immediately, for judging that impoſſible 
for any to be, ſhe ſays, that he was the Brave of all 
Mankind. | 

Methinks, fays Philanthus, Sappho was too ſcrupu- 
lous in this matter. I confeſs it, anſwers Eudoxus, 
and own, that Homer made no ſcruple of Conſcience 
to ſay plainly, that Merion was like that God Mars; 


but *ris his Cuſtom to indue Men with the Vertuss of £ 


3 — 


(}) Quis martem tunica tectum adamantina Digne Scripſerit ? 
aut pulyere Troice Nigrum Merionem, aut ope Paladis Tydidem 
uperis parem. Horat. Carm. lib. 1. ode 16. (% Sum tamen O ſu- 
perl, telix, nulliq; yoreſtas Hoc auterre Deo. Lucan lib. 8. (f) So- 
* — Carthago, Mariuſg; tulit pariterq; jacentes ignovere Diis. 
the 
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that the. Fables have made the 
whom they may without ſcruple, not only equal, but 


Teſs Hercules, 
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the Vertuesof the Gods, and the Gods with the Vice; 


* 


ol Men, which I don't take this to be the beſt part of 


his Poem. D, £ | . * 5 
Malberbe has gone a great deal beyond Homer, in cal. 
Iing Henry 4. 8 | 


Plus Mars que Mars de Ia Thrace. 
More Mars, than Mars of Thrace, 


A Poet, anſwers Eudixus, whoſe Religion is diffe. 
rent from Homers, looks upon Marg, but as an Hero, 
God of War, and 


Prefer before him a Victorious Monarch, that was 
the Prodigy of Valour. Le Plus Mars, the more Mar: 
of Malherbe, expreſſes no more then the Moins Hereule, 
e uſes to the Honour of the fame 


Prince upon his happy ſucceſs in the Voyage to 


Sedan. 


F thy Atchievements to which France owes its Delive 
rance, were to be Faithfully Written, who would not Con. 
Fefs, That Hercules was leſs Hercules than thee. 


Si tes Labours, dou a France, 
A tire ſa Deliverance, 
Sont ecrits avec fo? 
Qui ne confers qu Hercule TE 
Fuſt moins Hercule que toy. | 


An Infidel Prince ſeated on his Throne in the mid. 
dle of his Army, and inveſted with a terrible Maje- 


ſty, as the Soldan of Egypt was, may be Compar d, as 
05 has done it, to the Figure of Fove that Darts 
Thunder. . ä 
Appelle forſe o Fidia in tal Sambiante 
Grove Formo, ma Giove ale hor tonante. 


The 


the Kin 
Yerxes t. 
thoſe wi 
equal to 
2 * is 
nay 

the — 
increaſe. 
denſe alt 
lefs Naty 
Liberty 

ih (1) 
Har: B. 
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Tpe Similitude is noble, and not ſtrain'd: for tis, 
but to the Statue and Repreſentation of Jupiter, that 
che Soldan of Egypt is compard. And there would 
be no more harm, in ſpeaking Poetically of a Chri- 
ſtian Prince, fo formidable by his Power and Va- 
lour, as our 25 Monarch is, in comparing him to 
qupiter himſelf with the reſt of the Gods, as is done 
in the laſt Verſes of a very Ingenious Rondeau. N hen 
he tales the Sword in his Hand, he is the Jupiter that 
Darts Thunder, unhappy Holland appeaſe his Fury: You 
lad better have all the Gods your Enemies, than the King 
ay. 


Lors qu la main al a le cimiterre 

Ceſt Jupiter qui lance le tonnere. 

Pauvre Hollande, appaiſe; ſon courrous : 

i vaut mieux voir tous les Dzeux contre vous 


Que le Roy Jeul. 


| But theſe Exam les, continued Eudoxus, are ng 
ſuſtthcation to the Heathens, who ſer the Emperor 
upon a Level with Jupiter, and Men in a Balance with 
the King of the Gods. If he was ridicul'd that call'd 
Jerxes = 2 of the Perfians, : what muſt we ſay of 
as wha 5 Jupiter, by making him inferior or 
ual to any * 5 1 

Tis flattery, . Philant hui, that introduc'd theſe 
Thoughts. Yes, replys Eudoxus, In Proportion to 
the decreaſe of Liberty among the Romans, and the 
increaſe of the Ceſar's Power, Generoſity, and good 
denſe alter d, and Praiſe became more Servile, and 
les Natural. Under the Reign of Auguſtus, befor 


vith (t) dividing the World between Jupiter and 
gar: But under the Reign of Domitian, when the 


Spirit 


Liberty was quite oppreſs'd, they were contented 


02 Langin, Seff. 2. (+) Diviſum Iniperium cum jove Cæſʒgar 
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16 The Art of Criticiſm. 
Spirit of Slavery had extinguiſh'd the Remains 9: I”: 
the Republican Principles, Cæſar was put above 2. 
piter. But to return to what I ſaid juſt now of (j) 
Horace and Sappho, if thoſe, who thought juſtly 4, 
mong the Heathens, were ſo cautious of placing Men 
in an abſolute equality wich, the Gods, that Pi, 
the younger, reprimands himſelt for ſaying that a Pi. 
lot, who in ſpite of a Tempeſt enter'd the Port, was 
like a Sea God; ought one of our Religion to flatter 


mh 
But 4 
Buſh, 
game 1 
Jour 
Kues 
Mijef 


a great Miniſter of State, to diveſt him of human th 
Frailties, and almoſt make him a God? This wa, Wi rh, 
however, formerly done by a celebrated Writer, in my ſel 
his Dedication of a Book to Cardinal Richlieu, when 3 
he tells him he had, Freed the Paſſions from the = 
Tumults they had contracted through Sin, that he 3 
* had rais'd 'em to the Degree of Virtues, that he had NSC. 
© reduced em to the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the z Sub 
* Law of Reaſon, and his Will; that no other evil ook up 
© Accidents affected him, but ſuch as muſt have af. Ma 
© fected the Angels had they been mortal; that we are all hat 
" oblig'd to Heav'n for not making him an Angel bas be. 
but a Man, ſince he was deſtin'd to employ ſo nobſy Althoug 
the Frailties of our Nature; that by diſcourſing with er a M. 
* the Genius of the Kingdom, he had learn'd to un. u, 2nd 
derſtand the deſigns of Mankind, and the inclinati Mud! { 
© ons of their Hearts; and to Sum up all, that inthe kindly u 
Government of France, he imitated God in the Ge a 
* vernment of the World. 3 „ plac 

Indeed when the Cardinal was dead, the Author i Ptich ar. 
the ſecond Edition omitted all theſe Praiſes, and ded: lory, a 
cated his Book to Jefus Chriſt himſelf, for a public Mare toe 
Recantation of thoſe Exceſſive, and almoſt Irreligiou, 13 
Flatteries. Flattery perhaps ſays Philanthus, did ne. our Ene 
ver exalt any one to a higher 3 and 1 remem- ich. 
ber, I have read another Epiſtle Dedicatory, her Thave 
they tell this great Miniſter ; whoever beheld your Vi te, whi 
age without being ſeized with, thoſe tranſporting FeariSiſher d we 

8 | ; — -Mird : 
g d ever 
Q Lib. 9. Ep. 26. | bil the Ho 
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zieh made the Prophets of old Tremble, when the Al- 
might) imparted to them any Viſible Beam of his Glory. 
But as he whom they dreaded to approach in the burning 
Buſh, and amidſt the Noiſe of his Thunder, ſometimes 
ume to them in the coolneſs of aXephyr : So the ſweetneſs of 
yur Auguſt Viſage diſſipates at the ſame time, and con- 
lenſes into a Dew, thoſe ſubtile Vapours that Cloud its 


e has exhauſted all the Hyperboles of his Rhetorick. 
For this I ſend you to Phylarchus, and ſhall content 
my ſelf to tell you in general, that the Bombaſt Sub- 
ime is as 1t were natural to Narciſſus. But do you 
ow, replys Philanthus a little angrily. that your 
iure himſelf is ſometimes a little turgid, and that 
s firſt Letter written to Balzac, has a great deal of 
his Sublime you ſo much * off. Philanthus 
ook up the Book, and read as follows. Among the 
man) fine Things you have ſaid to my Advantage, 
ll that I can believe flatters me, is, that Fortune 
bas beſtow d on me any part of your Thoughts: 
Although I don't know whether the Imaginations 
of a Mind ſo elevated as yours is, not too weigh- 
ty, and too reaſonable to deſcend ſo low as me; 
nd 1 ſhould have eſteem'd my ſeiſ much more 
kindly us'd by you, if you had only thought to have 
ord me. For to imagine that you have reſerv'd 
ny place for me among thoſe Sublime Thoughts, 
ich are employ'd at this very time in ſharing the 
lory, and rewarding all the Virtues of the World, 
have too good an Opinion of your underſtanding 
believe this meanneſs, and ſhould not be willing 
- Enemies ſhould have this to Reproach you 
th, 
[ have ſeen nothing of -yours fince your depar- 
te, which I don't think Superior to all you have 
er done, and by theſe laſt performances you have 
Muir'd the Honour of Excelling, that which ex- 
I'd every thing elſe. All thoſe who are Jealous 
WW the Honour of this Nation, don't fo much in- 
B b form , 


Mijeſt ; 9 =" ES ; | 3 
Tis in favour of him, return'd Endoxus, that Bal. 
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form themſelves what the Mareſchal de Crequy does 'Tis up 
das what you do. and we have more then two Generals ¶ chere acc 
of the Army. who don't make ſo much noiſe with ole is an 
x 30000 Men, as you in your Retreat. If that Law Wig a faul. 
* which permits the Baniſhment of the moſt power. pls in a 
ful in Authority and Reputation, were in uſe :mong le Victor. 
* us, I believe the publick Envy would diſch«rge t contra 
* ſelf on your Head, and that the Cardinal de Richlia, {ined every 
* would not run ſo great a Hazard as you. hen we are 


ecauſe tis 
Ind tis bett 
come ſho 
he Expediti 
;raded the! 
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[f Balzac 75 
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ue nothing 
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ference bet: 
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natural and 


Is not all this upon the extremes, purſues Philan- 

| thus? And if you approve of ſuch Thoughts, ough 
you to millike go Tis a good while, replies f. 
1 | doxus, {ince I reflected on this Letter of Voitures 
| wherein I diſcover'd a peculiar Character very diff 
| rent from all the reſt. I agree with you that tis eye 
| ry where Turgid ; but permit me to tell you freel 
4 | what | think of it. Vortrrre, if I am not deceived, af 
i fected this Stile, either by that Imitation to make hi 
1 Court to Balzac, or by Counterteiring it to ridicul 
him; and what the more inclines me to think 'tis i 
ridicule, is that a Spirit of raillery runs through th 
Letter, that Balzac began to be Jealous of Hit 
and at botrom there was not a right underſtandin 
between them. 

But be ir as it will, Viture never thinks like J. 
ac, when he follows the Bent of his own Genius 
and even in thoſe Places where he is moſt ſoaring, on 
never loſes light of him. And ſure you wont c: 
what he ſays to the Duke of Angaien, upon 
taking Durnkirk.to uſe your own Terms, a Bomba 
Sublime. Eloquence (ſays he) which adds Grat 
« Jeur to the meaneſt Actions, cannot with alli 


Charms come up to tie heighth of yours, and wt gh, now 
in reſpect of others, ſhe calls. Hyperbolical, is vir: is regula: 
a weak Figure of Speech, to expreſs what we thi | 

ö of you, | 

| Tum H 'perbo 
lem Modum ex 
quantum eſt n 
nn: Z. 75. 8. 


o periculo ſublin 
em De Orator 
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Tis upon ſuch occaſions as this, purſues Eudoæus, 


cre according to Quintilian the ( boldeſt Hyper- 


e is an Excellence in diſcourſe, and far from be- 
a fault; I mean, when the thing treated of ſur- 
es in a manner the Bounds of human Proweſs, as 
Victory of a young Prince, who had taken Dun- 
| contrary to all natural Appearance, and perfor- 
d every day almoſt incredible Atchievements ; for 
n we are at Liberty to ſay more than we ſhould, 
auſe tis impoſſible to ſay as much as we ought ; 
tis better to go beyond the bounds of Trwh than 
ome ſhort of them. So Hocrates being to deſcribe 
Eypedition of Xerxes againſt the Greeks, when he 
aded their Country by Land, with an Army of a 
lion of Men, and by Sea with T'welve Hundred 
lies, ſays very juſtly, MWpere is the Orator, who 
ph he endeavour d with all his Force to exceed the 
ity, who would not come ſhort of it ? 

fBalzac made uſe of his Hyperboles upon no o- 
 occalions than theſe, purſues Eudoxus, I ſhould 
e nothing to quarrel at in his Exaggeritions, 
his Sublime would perhaps be Equivalent 
uture's, But one may eahily perceive the great 
erence between one and to'ther, Ba/zac aſſumes 
high Tone even in low Subjects; when Vorture 
r Soars but in great ones, and then never gets 
ol fight, becauſe he is ever guided by the Rules 
rt, (f) or rather by the Rules of good Senſe, 
in vain for you to tell me fo, replies P/ilan- 
lor Voiture's Character agrees with that of Ly/zas, 
in the Opinion of Diony/ius Halicarnaſſeus, how- 
natural and plain he generally was, would Soar 
tigh, now and then like thoſe Rivers, whoſe 
le 18 regular, and whoſe Waters are very clear, 


— —— 


Tam Hyperbole virtus, cum res ipſa de qua loquendum eſt, 
em modum exceſſit. Conceditur enim amplius dicere, quia 
wntum eſt non poteſt, meliuſq; ultra quam citra ſtat 
lim : 755, 8. c. 6. (4) Simplex eſſe mavult quam cum 
periouio ſublimi, nectam artificium oftendit quam naturalem 
em De Orater Antiq. 

b 2 (*) yet 
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Et fes 
(*) yet, nevertheleſs, do overflow at ſome cena Aen. 


times. Ravape 


But Voiture, replies Exdoxus, has nothing in com: 


- Vent qi 
mon with thoſe ſort of Hyperbolical Wits, (+) whoſe 


Thoughts by the exceſs of their Hyperbole become is not i 
infipid, of which fort was he, who ſpeaking of the d admi 
Rock which the Cyclops threw at Vly/es's Ship, fads Chara 
the Goats were feeding upon it. And Malherbe, Her, anf 
plies Philanthus, who in your Judgment is ſo juſt an in d hi 
ſolid, is not always ſo. He is Bombaſt upon ſom ill admi, 
Occaſions, or to expreſs my felt more figuratiyeh ere of El 
This River which in his Courſe is fo ſmooth anc mult ſe; 
gentle, of a ſudden ſwells into an impetuous Torre lime in 
and Rores, and falls down a Precipice. Does not ceeds Pre 
compare the Tears of the Queen Mother, upon i don't ta 
Death of Henry the Great, to the overflowing of Ins of Poet 
Scin, Her Tears, whoſe fruitful Source has never h ique Poct 
dry'd up ſince thy Death, are like the Sein in a St lies udo 
daſhing bis Waves over the Key of Paris. as exact 

: „„ e Hyperb 
L' Image de ſes pleurs don't le Source feconde baniſh'd. 
Iamais depuis ta mort ſes vaiſſeaux n'a taris T the Epigi 
Oeſt la Seine en fureur qui deborde ſon onde dings at t 

Sur le quais de Paris. Doitia, 


But what he ſays on the Penitence of St. Peter ide vol 7 


more Violent. Then his Lamentations diſcharge tl Loin de | 
ſelves in Thunder, bis Sighs becomes Winds which De le voi 
Oaks reſiſt, and his Tears which one while fell gent V preſcrire 
ſemble a Torrent which in its fall from the high M Une [i or, 
rain, deſtro ing and overflowing the Neighbouring H 4 trop pe 
would turn the Univerſe into one Element. 

| | fight of th 
C'eſt alors que ſes cris en tonneres N eclatent, n fo far fro 


Fes Soupirs ſe font vents qui les cheſnes combatten'*: What 
| em All 


1 . 


— 


( Zque ſublimior & magnificentior in Panegyricis. i 
Jocrat. (+) Ex ſuperlagione ſententiz, & ex eo quod fien 


nata eſt frigilitas. 
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Et ſes pleurs qui tantoft deſcendoient mollement 
Reſſemblent un torrent qui des hautes montagnes 
Ravageant & noyant les voiſines comp.1gnes 

Vent que tout Punivers ne ſoit qu un Element. 


is not in theſe Places, replies Eudoxus, that TI eſteem 

| admire Malherbe ; here he plainly Contradicts 
Character, and I no longer kr him. How- 
r, anſwer'd Philanthus, the Sublime may be 

ind higher in Verſe than in Profe, and a Poem 

admit of bold Thoughts incompatible with a 

ce of Eloquence. Tis true, replies Eudoxus, but 

muſt ſer Bounds to that poetical Liberty, and the 

lime in Epopzia it ſelf grows Ridiculous, when it 

eds Probability. 

| don't take, ſays Philanthus, the leſſer Compoſi- 

ns of Poetry r by the ſame ſtrict Rules,: 
ique Poems are, When thoſe ſmaller Works, re- 

es Eudoxu5, are grave and fcrivus, they ought to 

2s exact in poinr of Thought, as the great ones, 

 Hyperbole, and unbounded Exaggeration mut 

baniſh'd, and for my part ] have as little Eiteem 

the Epigram of one of our Poets, upon the new 

dings at the Louvre, as Marcials upon the Palace 

Domitian. Fa 


and je vois ce Palais que tout le monde admire : 
Loin de Padmirer, je Scupire | 
De le voir ainſi limite, 

, preſcrire a mon Prince unlieu qui le reſerre, 
Une ſi grande Maj eſtè 
A trop peu de toute la Terre. 


1t fight of this Palace, which the whole World admires, 
n ſo far from Admiration, that Ig to ſec it ſo li- 
ed. What to preſcribe my Prince a place that con- 
him] All the Earth is too ſmall for a Majesty ſo 
%. However, ſays Philanthus, interrupting him, 
of the Inſcriptions the Wits have made on the 
Bb3 Lovme 
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Louvre are of the ſame Stamp. Says one (*) Nupiten 
never. ſaw ſuch a Palace t Reme, and pruud Rome 
never adored ſuch a Jupiter. Another bids, 5) oy 
Poſterity ceaſe to admire at the Maguiſicence of this |-alace 


Here 
Fudox8s : 
0 / a \ 
1 Monar« 
no need C 


fer 'was the Palace of the Sun. T'bere are ſome, ſayg This is 
Eudoxus, leſs twelling and ſurprizing, which, how the Kin 
ever are not without their Grandeur. III thew yo alier Ber 
one that has altogether the Air of Antiquity, and unde Capita, 
would think't was writ in the Augujiwar Age) (*) 0; ing bee 
thy Gates to the People, O lofry Louvre; there js 1 tiumphe 
Houſe more worthy of the Empire of the World Ire he latter 
member another too wbich in my Opinion is fie ere is the 
(＋ an Hundred Cities taken. prove what Lewis can do: 
Wai one Houſe only. ſhews what he can do in pea Evero che 
Thete Inſcriptions . fiys Philanthus, put me ii Me dove 
mind of the Cavalier Bernini; he was ſent for int 
France for to deſign the Louvre, and cut the King You muſ 
Statue in Marble. This got him the Praiſes of H erly. that 
whole Conrt, and occaſion'd an [tian Poct to uri , is tru 
theſe Verſes, upon the Pedeſtal which was r Poets ni 
then made. | | | | 
Rome net 
Entro Bernino in un penſier profunde, 
Per far al R pgio buſto un bel ſojtegno : Rome 3s 1 
Eſſdie, non trovanone alcun degno, 
Piccola baſa a un tal Monarca e i! mundo. [1 freely ce 
| | Mmpous Ide 
To which Bernini himſelf anſwers : alt illuſtrio 
bs 15 | 7 the King” 
Mai mi Souvenne que! penſier profondo emuch mo: 


Par far di Re fi grande appoggi degno 
Van Sarebbe il penſier, che di Srſtcgns 
Non e meſtier, a chi ſoſtienne il mondo. 


Ce Heros, J. 
Avoit des E 


Leurs effort. 

SY ee e Son nom /es : 
(Nec tales Romæ vidit ſibi Jupiter ædes. Nec tale cojult En fin las d 
ma ſuperba Jovem. (+) Attoniti tantæ molis novitate geg Maiſtre de | 


Mirari ceſſen Regia ſolis erat. ( Pande forcs pupul's iu 
Lupara non eſt. Terra cum imper1o dig or ulla Domus. (#/\ 
valt at bello Lodoix centum oppida monſtrant. Monltiat ( 
valcat pace vel una domus. 


| 
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Here he is fallen into the virious Sublime, replies 
Fulixus : For what can be leſs grand and ſolid, than 
ofay 2 whole World is too little a Baſis for ſo great 
Monarch; or that he who ſuſtains the World, has 
o need of this ſupport. | 
This is not all, replies Philanthus, upon the Statue 
he King on Horſeback made at Rome, by the Ca- 
aljer Bernin ; there is a Dialogue made between 
he Capitol and his Houſe, The firſt complains, that 
aving been always the place of Triumphs, this new 
[rumpher ſhould not be diſpos'd of elſe where. 
ſhe latter anſwers, that where Lewis the Grand is, 


ere is the Capitol. 


Evero che il tuo luogo equello di Trionfants : 
Ma dove e il grand Luigi, eil Campideglio, 


You muſt own that this, as well as what I ſaid for- 
erly, that where the great Camillus was, there was 
me, is truly Great; and that alſo, which one of 
jr Poets makes a Roman ſay. 


Rome n'eft plus dans Rome, elle cft teute ou je Suis. 
Rome is no more at Rome, but where Jam ſhe is. 


freely confeſs, that I cannot away with theſe 
mpous Ideas; and the {tx Vertes, that one of the 
ſt illuſtrious Prelates of the Kingdom has put un- 
the King's Statue at his Epiſcopal Palace, pleaſe 
much more. 


* Heros, la terreur, Pamour de Puniverſe 

voit des Ennemis en cent climats divers: 

eurs efforts n ont Servi qu a le cembler de gloire: 
om nom les fit trembler, ſon bras les a defaits: 

nfm las d Encaſſer Þ i&oire ſur Victoire, 

laiſtre de leurs deftins, ii leur donne la Paix. 
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- © T8 The Art of Criticiſm. 
JI )his Hero, the Love and Terrour of the World in , 


hundred different Climats, had Enemies. Their attempt: That 
ſervd only to Crown his Glory, whoſe Name made em tempted 
Trerhble, and whi/e Arm had defeated em. At lengthwi;, ¶ united th 
he was weary of heaping Victory on Victory, and had na WM ofthe V 
himfelf Maſter of their Fortunes: He gives them Peace, and Wif 
However, I am pleas'd to find Foreign Wits, when this Unic 
our Monarch is the Subject, ſpeak of him a little y fake of v 
on the Exceſs, it is a Proof of that noble Idea wh 
they have of him, and I cin pardon that mode Ecco in 
Italian Poet, who makes the Paneygrick of Lew; 1 Con ! o 
Great, for ſaying, that whole Provinces, and in Abboca 
pregnable Citradels coſt the King only a Reflex L Gre 
of his Mind, and a fight of his Armies. Tento c- 
; Omai L 
Bellicoſe Province, e Rocche horrende Mar & 1 
Gia di pau prodi inciampo, | Quaſi fs 
Vn Raggio ſol caſtaro dia mig 
De ia mente 1egul, de *Parmi un Lampo. ATe L. 
Who no ſooner thinks of ſo manymſeveral and F 1 fay th 
ble Enterprizes, but Victory arrives as ſwift as WW rother {1d 
Thought : 4 would be 
Dh | of anothe 
A varie ed alte impreſe appena intende, now, not] 
Che allor veloce al paro plies Phz/ 
D'ell eroico penſier, vien la vittoria. Thoughts 
ö lalian, as 
Thar his Thoughts are the Fate of Nations, Wine. 
the Deſtinies deſcend on him. * 
| De tant 
Son Deſtin delle genti moi penſieri Tient un 
Da lui pendono i fats. Mais Lo 
That he can Thunder with the Glory of his Na | 
and that his Reſolutions are more Effectual in VIM The furs, 
then the Armies of other Princes. the Mater, 
i | Lewis can 


Eg! i ſa fulminar ſolo col tuono at ſight of h 


Piu vince il ſuo voler che Paltrui guerra. 
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That Lewis to the ſhame of Greece, who in vain at. 


empted to break through the Iſthmus of Corinth has 
united the two Seas, as if the rendring the Symmetry 
ofthe World perfect, were an Effect of his Power 
and Wiſdom, and that God who foreſaw of what uſe 
his Union would be, would not do it bimfſelf, for the 
ke of reſerving all its Glory for ſo great a Prince. 


Ecco in ſeno alla Francia or ſon Caſtretti 
Con | onde pellegrine 
Abbocani il Sereno, el Oceano. 

La Grecia Vantatrace il picciol tratto 
Tento cavar del ſuo Cor into in vano 
Omai LUIGT ha tratto 

Mar æ Mar piu lontano 

Quaſi ſua forxa; e ſuo ſuper prefondo 
Sia migliorar la Simmetria del mondo. 
ATe Liugi ha *P Creator ſerlato. 


I fay theſe Thoughts are pardonable in 2 Man, on 
other ſide the Mountuins ; but I don't know, if they 
yould be excuſable in a Frenchman, for our Wit is 
ff another mixture than the Tralian, and we Reliſh 
now, nothing but a juſt Grandeur. However, re- 
plies Philanthus, our beſt Author: make uſe of 
Thoughts on the ſame ſubject, very much like the 
talian, as this which relates to the Paſſage of the 
Vine. 


De tant de Coups affreux la tempeſte orageuſe 
Tent un temps ſur les eaux la fortune douteurs :; 
Mais Louis d'un regard ſcait bien toft la fixer, 
La Deſtin a ſes Teux n'oſeroit Balancer. 


The furious Storm of ſo many dreadful Attacks upon 
e Mater, holds Fortune wavering for a while; but 
ewis can in a moment fix her with a look. The Fates 
t fight of him dare not conſider, | Ea: 


The 
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26 The Art of Criticiſm. 
The two laſt Verſes at leaſt are as bold as the Ill. 
an Panegyrick. They are not ar all Bombaſt, reply, 


Eudoxus, but ſtrong. and authoriz'd by a true Gran. Wha 
deur. The Poet does not ſay, the Fates in gene. ver 8 
ral depend on the King, he ſpeaks of the D-ſtiny F Tro 
of War only. The Syſtem ot his Thought being !“ 
wholly Poetical, he had a Right to introduce Fortune; . 
and as the preſence of ſo Magnanimous a Prince ; This 
ours, renders the Soldiers invincible, he might. worle « 
ſpeaking Poetically, ſay, 7 le 
Mas Loun d'un repard ſcait bien toft la fixer ther Poc 
Le deſtin a ſes Nux M oſeroit balancer, © 1 
But Lewis can, in a moment, fix her with a Lu. Que la 
Ie Fates at ſight of him dare not conſider. BY F 


Which is as much as to fay : As ſoon as Lewis ap. ““ 
pear'd the Victory was certain. Is there any thing FA He 
extravagant here, and was not all Europe a Witnett FEE 


of this ſurprizing Truth. But replies Philanthus, do 4 e 
you find nothing of Bombaſt, where the Poet afte: or : 8 


Endoxwus, 2 
Homer aim 


O que le Ciel ſoigneuæ de noſtre Poeſie | 
Grand Roy; ne nous fiſt il plus Voiſms de PAajie ? noſe Mer 


having ſaid in a fort of Enthuſiam. 


Bientoſi Victorieux de cent Peuples altiers 3 
Tu nous aurois fournt des Rimes a Milters. i wi 
O that Heav'n, great King, had been careful, for tis f A 755 
ſake of our Poetry, to have made us nearer Neighbours , bly Wie 80 


Alia ! your Conqueſts ove: a hundred proud Nations, wolle | 
have ſupplied us with Rhimes by thouſands. I Euer, 
| | Pluton 01 
Ila Peur 7 
D'un coup 
Et par le 
Ne faſſe 

Ne decouv 
Abhorre d 


Goes on in the ſame Tone. 


Quelle plailir de te Suivre aux ives du Scammandre, 
Dey Trouver d Ilion la pos que Cendre, 

De qug ft [25 G ec, qui bri/ rent ſes Tours, 
Firent plus en dix aus que Louis en dix Fouls. 


Vid 
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What a pleaſure would it be to follow you along the 
River Scamander, and there diſcover the Poetical Aſhes 
of Troy, and judge if the Greeks who Levelld her 
Twzrs did more in Ten Tears, than Louis in Ten 


Days. | . * 
This laſt Verſe ſeems to me very ſtrong to ſay no 
worſe of it. The Thought is vety ſtrong, reply'd 
Eudoxus, but reaſonable; for it does nor ſay poſitive- 
ly, like two other Verſes almoſt like theſe, of ano- 
ther Poet. | + ere. | 


Et ton bras in dix Jours a plus fait a nos Yeux, 
Que la Fable en dix ans u a fait faire a ſes Dieux. 


Ard thy Aim has done more before our Eyes in Ten 
Ds, ihen the Fable makes its Gods do in Ten Tears 
Alter all, replies Philanthus, the Thought is not 
ſ ſtrong as you imagine. For the Gods that are 
Wounded and Worlted in Homer, are not at all Su- 
perior to the Heroes. You are in the Right, ſays 
Eudoxus, and Longinus I find had reaſon to lay, thar 
mer aim'd as much as poſſible at making Gods of 
hole Men that went to the Siege of Troy ; and, on 
he contrary, he makes Men of the Gods themſelves, 
yen to the giving them thoſe weak, baſe Paſſions, 
rom which great Men are exempt, Witneſs the 
lace where Pluto trembles, and believes bimſelt 
Loſt, The following Part of which is ſo admira- 
ly rendred by the Tranſlator of Longinus. 


L'Enfer s*ement aut bruit de Neptune en furie, 
Pluton fort de ſon Toſne, il Paſlit, il Secrie 

Ila Peur que ce Dicu dans cet affreux ſejour, 
D'un coup de ſon irzacnt ne faſſe entres le jour, 
Et par le centre ouvert, de la Terre ebranlee 
Ne faſſe vcir du Stiæ la rive deſolee, 

Ne decouvre aux vi vans cct Empire odieuæ 
Abhorrè des mortels, & craint meſme des Dieuæ. 


Hell 


a is Ba. 
-- 
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Hell is all in a Tumult at the Noiſe of Neptune in , 
Rage, Pluto leaves his Throne, cries out and grows Pale 
He is afraid leaſt he with 4 Stroke of his Trident, ſhould 
Introduce Light into thoſe diſmal Abodes, and by diſolo- 
ing the Center of the Trembling Farth, Explore the De. 
folate River Styx, and diſcover to Mankand this Huted 
Empire ſo abhorr'd by Mortals, and ſo Dreaded by the 


jncounte 
taten an 
jj thing 
Part of l 
the only 

boldly Pr 


Gods themſelves. great a g 

A Portugueſe Writer ſpeaking of the Fortreſs of This 
Japan, replies Philanthus, fays the Ditch of it is ſo bers, as 
deep, that by it one may go and make War even Vagant 

with the Devils in Hell. Que parece ſe abria para i- nunc. 
Fazer guerra a os Demonios no inferno, This is to ſpeak old Hor. 
boldly tor a Hiſtorian, replies Eudoxus, and is but ng 
AW, an 


juſt tolerable in a Poet, (*) like him who ſaid, that 
by digging fo deep in the Earth to come at the Mar. Lw. 
ble, and Jaſper we made the Ghoſts in the Infernal 
Shades, hope to view the Light in Heaven. Rome t 
Lucan, who is more an Hiſtorian than a Poet, re- Tous n 
plies Philanthys, has a Thought upon the Milcries 
of the Pharſalian War, which is in my Opinion ve. 90 Ror 
ry generous, but will, without doubt, ſeem to you Mi 4 70 L 
too bold. If the Fates could find no other Way to Place This is 
Nero upon the Throne; and if Heaven Coſt the Gods ſo added Eu 
dear, that Jupiter was not in quiet Poſſeſſion of hu Em- prov d of 
pire, till after the Giants War : (f ) Te Celeſtial Powers of Sublim 
we complain no more of you, the moſt Enormons Crimes (MY Great an 


Purchaſed at the Price would pleaſe u. The Thought MI more is or 
of Pliny the Younger, upon a like Subject, reply'd MI Diſcourſe 
Eudoxus, is not ſo Choquant. You remember the Vas ridict 
Soldiers who killed the Murtherers of Domitian, be- | don'r ſec 
ſieged Nerva in his Palace. Upon which the Pane - it. And! 
gyriſt of Trajan lays, Indeed this was a great Scandal to thought d 
che Age, the Republick receiv' d a great wound in this N. 9P1910N o! 
| . Euaoxus, t 

and accord 

— — 


9) Jam montibus hauſtis antra gemuut, & dum varios lapi 

invenit uſus, Inferni Manes cælum ſperare Jubentur. Petro. () Jan 040 Si 

_ O Super), querimus Scelera ipſa netaſq; hac mercede placent WM cis 1 
20. I. | 


: IYajan, 
zncounter 4 
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ks and impriſon'd, and the Liberty of tranſating eve. 
y thing without conſtraint, which is the moſt delightful 
Part of Empire, is taken from him. (*) Tet, if this was 
the only Eæpedient to make you Emperor, I almoſt dare 
boldly I nothing is too great a Purchaſe for ſo 
eat 4 god. . | 

This Thought at leaſt does not offend good man- 
ners, as Lycan's does, and that which is a little extra- 
vagant 18 ſoftned by the, I almoſt dare boldly Pro- 
ounce. But I like ftill better, what Corneille makes 
old Horatius ſay, after the laſt of his Sons had kill'd 
the three Curiatiz, Whoſe Siſter was his Daughter-in- 
Law, and one of whom was to have been his Son in- 
Law, 


Rome triomphe d' Alve, & eſt aſſer Pour nous : 
Tous nos mau x 4 cepriæ doivent nous eftre doux 


9 Rome Triumph over Alba, we are rewarded, and 
eught to Love the Ills ſo well repaid. 

This is Majeſtical and Sublime without Bombaſt, 
added Eudoxus, and Longinus himſelf would have ap- 
proy'd of Corneille. It according to this great Maſter 
ot Sublime, tis a fault in Tragedy, which is naturally 
Great and Pompous to ſoar unſeaſonably; how much 
more is one obliged to avoid foaring in our common 
Diſcourſe: And from hence it was, that one Georgia 
was ridicul'd for calling Vultures ; living Sepulchres, I 
don't fee, replies Philanthus, any thing ridiculous in 
it, And Hermogenes, who thinks the Author of this 
thought deſerves the Sepulchres be ſpeaks off, in my 
opinion ought himlc)t tio be ridicuPd. Indeed, replies 
Eudo us, the Thought is not altogether fo ridiculous, 
and according to the Tranſlator of Longinus would nor 


* 


5 0 
* * — 1 2 <-> 
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(*) Si tamen hæc {ola erat ratio quæ te publice Salutis guberna 


ulis admoverat, prope elit ut exclamem tanti fuiſſe. Panegyr. 
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de 


incounter. The Lord and Father of the World is beſieg d, | 
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beblamable in Verſe. () Valerius Maximus, ſpeaking of 
Artemiſia that drank the Aſhes of her Husband Ng. 
folus, has very properly call'd her a living Tomb: 
more Illu. 
ſtrious for his Courage and Virtues, than his works, 


and a gallant Man of this Age, who 1s yet 


built as a Mauſoleum for Anne of Auſtria, a Pyramid 
of gaming Hearts, with theſe Words in Spaniſh, jj 
ſepultada no es muerta, and theſe French Verſes. : 


Paſſant ne cherche point dans ce mortel ſejour 
Arme de I Univers & la Gloire &' Amour 
Sous le funeſte enclos d une tombe relante: 
Elle eſt dans tous let cœurs encore apres ſa Mort, 
Et malgre © injuſtice, & la rigeur du ſort 
Dans ces vivans tombeauæ cette Reine eſt vivante. 


Paſſenger, don't within this periſhable Manſion lool to find 
Anne, the Glory, and the Love of the Univerſe, under the 
Jad incloſure of a moulding Tomb : Even after Death ſhe 
Exiſts in every Heart, and in ſpite of th? Injury, and 
cruelty of Fate ; this Queen yet Lives within theſe living 
Tombs. 3 | 

E can ſcarce believe, purſued Eudoxus, that Longi- 
nus would have condemned theſe living Tombs in that 
Senſe. Do you think, replies Philanthus, he would 
have lik'd a Place in the Triumphsof Lewis the Juſt. 


Ces Rois qui par tant de Structures 

Lui menacent encore le Ciel de leurs mazures, 

O ſerent allier par une barbare orgueil, 
La Pompe avec la mort, la luxe avec la deicil. 
Auſſi le temps a fuit ſur ces manes hautaines 
D'illuſtres chaſtimens des vanitez humanies. 
Ceſt tombeauæ ſont tombez, and ces Superhes Rois 
Sous leur chute font morts une ſeconde fon. 


— 


— - 


Y Quid de illo inclyto tumulo loquare cum ipſa Mauſoii vivum 
⁊c ipirans Sepulchrum fieri concupierit. 


Thoſe 


Thoſe | 
en Heavei 
tion ſoin 
Mourning 
inth ſo m 
Tombs hat 
lade unde 


Theſe 
ply'd Eu 
g a ridicl 
better, th; 
15 well as 
Death doe 
the laſt 1 
probably 
the tim 
moſt famot 
there great 
The ſam 
mother Pl. 
het, whe 


La le frer 
Epalement 
Le Temps 
A fait de 1 


There the 
Re Ruin, an 
Pity can reſt: 
der. 

like the / 
bipwreck u 
iter than th 
plies Endox: 


0 Quandogu 

Vois etiam « 
$10Ngius vita 
PC hoc etiam 
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Thoſe Kings, who hy fo many Structures, that threat- . 
Heaven with their Towers, dare by a barbærous Ambi- MH 


1 together Mag nificence and Death, Luxury ana 11 i 
un ning. But time has turn'd theſe aſpiring Buildings | 

t ſo many fignal Chaſtiſements of human Vanity, Theſe 'F 
nls have tumbled down, and in their fall theſe Kings 1 
ne undergone a ſecond Death. | | 
Theſe Thoughts are noble, and nobly expreſt, re- 
yd Eudoxus, but theſe tumbling Tombs, methinks 


* a * 
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ridiculous Chime, () Fuvenal has ſaid much 1 

nter, that Tombs have their Periods, and periſh Wi 
well as Men; and Auſonius after him, (+) thar Wl 
eath does not ſpare Monuments themſelves. For 4 
: laſt Thought of undergoing a ſecond Death, is 1 
obably taken from Boethius, when he aſſerts that 4 


the time will come when the Reputation of the 
of famous Romans ſhall be intirely obliterated, and 
ere great Men ſhall die a ſecond Time. 

The ſame French Poet, replies Philanthus, ſays in 
other Place, upon the lofty. ruinated Buildings of 1 
yt, where the Statue of Abel and Cain ſtood. ee 


La le frere innocent & le frere Aſſaſſin Fi 
Eralement cafſez ont une egale fin, Big) 
Le Temps qu aucun reſpect, qu au cun devoir ne bride __ 
A fait de tous les deux un ſecond homicide, 
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There the Innocent and Murdrous Brother under, the 
Ruin, and the like Fate, Time, whom no Reſpect nor 


1% can reſtrain, has committed on both f em a ſecond | 0 j 
der. SD : 3 1 11188 
[ like the ſecond Life of a Child, preſerv'd from a * #* 28 4 q 
wreck upon the Corps of his drowned Father. _ n 
ter than the ſecond Murther of the two Brothers, | SER ſl iy 
plies Eudoxus. | | q | 0} 18 
'*) Quandoquidem data ſunt Ipls quoq; fata Sepulcris. Sat. 10. nen 

| Mors etiam Saxis Marmoribuly; venit. Auſon. £) Quod fiſpo- ' |S 1 
5longius vitam tratic mortalis aura nominis, Cum ſera vobis 1 


ct hoc etiam dies: Jam vos ſecunda mors manet. 
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I! ne me reſtoit plus d eſpoir dans ma miſere, 
Lors qu” apres mille vain efforts, 

Tappercids pres de moy flotter des membres mort; 
Helas, c eſtoit mon pere. 

Fe le conuus, Fe Pembraſſai, 

Et ſur luy juſq; au port heureuſement pouſſe 
Des ondes, & des Vents Fevitai la furie. 


The Thought is borrow'd from a Greek Epigran _ 
which is happily applied to the immaculate Concep. o Bomb: 
tion of the bleſſed Virgin; and tranſlated into ou Mark. ! 
Language the molt ingeniouſly that can be. It is tu vo high 
tranſlated, and the Child ſpeaks, who Quin 
f | | : Ur Virgil, 
Les Dieux toucher de mon nacufrage nd very f 
Ayant vii perir mon Vaiſſeau, midſt th: 
Mon preſenterent un nouveau 17d with 
Pour me recondiure au rivage: forts, whe 
Ine paroiſoit ſur les flats Wo would 
Ni navire ni matelots; 6 Fury, i 


Le Chreva 
A Plus dy 
En 4 my 4 
Li Priſonn 
li parde 2. 


Que ce Pere doit meſtre cher, The Chriſti, 
« 7 \ 

Lui m' a deux fois donne la Vie, - Courſe, wi, 

Une fois ſur la Terre, & Pautre ſur la mer rium phos 


There was no appearance of a Ship, nor Seaman upon: 


mr, and crc 
Queen's Ho 
Tis this P. 
of his Poe 


The Gods touch'd at my Shipwreck, ſeeing my Ve 
loft, gave me 4 new one to recondutt me to the Sho 


Waters. When I had no hope of relief left in my l 
freſs, and after 10000 vain Efforts, I perceiv'd |, 
dead Limbs floating near me, and found, alas! it x 
my Father! I knew and embraced him, and being i 
him fortunately brought to Shear, I eſcap'd the fury ft 
Waves and Winds. How dear ought that Father to le 
me, who twice given me Life, once upon the Land, ani 
ſecond time upon the Sea. | 


© Vains & 
Wnt du droit 
2 Roy dans, 
1 Ejiat eft 
* a jes Inte, 


Var tent 72 / 


| —— 
Thave read ſomewhere, ſays Phylanthus, that wi 
Cornelia was burying the Aſhes of Pompey, which 
her ſupply'd the Place of her Husband himfelt. 
Fhought ſhe loſt him a new, and 1 
; 1 i 


Non ſupra mo. 
MUr ibi cum d 
SURUT puerilit 
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dawhood. There may be good Senſe in all theſe 2 
oughts, replys Eudoxus ; however, they are not i 
zombaſt as Lucan, who generally goes beyond the | 4 
|& 1 confeſs, tis an eaſie matter in Riſing to fly 
high, but hard to ſtop in time, as Cicero does, 
) Quintilian ſays ( never takes too high a flight : 
Virgil, who is even diſcreet in his Enthuſiaſm, 
very far from thoſe Longinus mentions, (f) who 
it ths Divine Fury they imagin'd themſelves 
d with, trifle like School Boys: One uf our own 
ts, whoſe Fancy 1s the fineſt in the World, and 
would be a compleat Poet, it he could Goyern 
Fury, is too tranſported on ſome Occaſions, 


Chrevalier Cheſtien, pour aller a la Gloire 

| Plus d'un carriere, & plus d'une victoire: 
n tomb ant il v'cleve il triomphe in mourant. 
t Priſonnier vanqueur, couronne de ſa chainſe, 
garde a {a vertu la dignite de Reine. 


le Chriſtian Night to obtain Renown, runs more than 
Courſe, wins more than one Victory, he riſes by his Fall, 
Irium phs by his Death, tho" taken Priſener is a Con- 
54 . y * 7 o . . 

or, and crown'd with his Chain, his Virtue preſerves 
Lucen's Honour. 

Tis this Poet, replies Philanthus, that in another 
of his Poem makes the Sultan of Egype ſay. 


Hains & foibles noms amis & de Parens 

mt du droit deſpetits, & non du droit des Grands. 
't Roy dans ſa Couronne à toute ſa famille: 

m Rjtat eft ſon fils, Ja Grandeur eſt ſa fille, 

de fes Interèts bornant fa patente. 


ur Jeu! eft ſa Race & ſa Poſterite, 
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| Non ſupra modum elatus Tullius, Lib. 12. Cap. 10. (+) Cum 
mur ſibĩ cum divino correpti & incitati furore non bacchantur 
Santur pueriliter. Sec. 1. 
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=. The Art of Criticiſm. 
Thoſe weak and empty Names of Friend and Relation, 


are only binding to mean Souls,, and not the Great. 4 Hoy 
King's whole Family is included in bis Crown, his Nin. ni: of 
dom is his Son, and his Grandeur his Daughter, ki; In ar Hrſt. 
rereſt Controuls his Relation, and he himſelf is alone, M Os 
Tſue and Poſterity. Graces 

This is called puſhing a noble Thought to Extre 
mity ; replies Eudoxus, and there is no need of my Vieux 
making any Reflection on theſe two Veiles : Qui ji 
| Alber, 

Son Etat eſt ſon fils, ſa Grandeur eſt [a fille 
Tout Seulil eſt ſa Race © ſa Poſteritic, FI 
Thunder 

No more than on this, fre ar. 
I! garde a ſa vertue la dignite de Reine. Belides 
of Thund 
You will do that well enough your ſelf, and are, Mos to ir 
ſuppoſe, convinc'd that a Thought may be Eleνν̊ e chem 


ro an extravagant and trifling Sublime. Bur am be, 
at all perſwaded, that the agreeavie can be faulty e me 
by its agreeableneis, and that exceſs qt Beauty can 
a defect. If I am not miſtaken, anſwers Eudoxu WW % 1; +. 
ſhall eonvince you of this too, and by examples M / 7: 
are more perſurſive can any Reaſons. 222 Ju 
The firſt Thoughts that occur on this Subjet WM £47 7 
of Metamor phoſis of Phillis's Eyes into Stars. You V . 


member this little Work, Tis the perfection ot H 27 ;- 7, 


replies Philanthus, and Tem chafm'd with it ar ena £: ue te / 
Reading. I was once charm'd with it as much as Dove / 


return'd Eudox#s, but I have reclaim d my Error, : 
am no longer an admirer of its affectation. The! 
ginning which I thought ſo fine, is now in my op 
on inſipid and ridiculous. 


Tis here rh; 
10 dvr meer 
permitting 
Jeifs with + 
Fees Fiſhes . 
105 and t ha 
| : | 4: i 4» 7 

Te happy Enemies of Day whaſe gloomy Boughs, Si | 
Repoſe and Shades maintain. 


Beaux ennemis dy jour dont tes feuillages ſombres, 
Conſerve le Repos, le Silence, et les Ombres. 
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How little juſt Beauty there. is in theſe Happy Ene- 
mes of Day, and how unbecoming is this Oſtentation 
ar firſt ! But what follows to expreſs the height of the 
Oaks of an Ancient Forreſt, with all the Authors 
Graces diſpleaſes me, 


Vieux enfans de la Terre, agreable Titans, 

Qui juſques dans le ciel, fan ciainte du tonnerre, 

Aler fair au ſoleil une innocente guerre. 

Earths Ancient Sons agreeable Titans, who fearleſs of 
under, aſſault the Sh ys, and with the Sun wage inoffen- 
ho War. 


Beſides the falſhood of great Trees not being afraid 
of Thunder, for their height makes'em the more ex- 
50s d to it, is not this aiming too much, to Pleaſe, to 
Call them Agreeable Titans, who Mage with the Sun an 
mFnfive Mar. The Deſcription of the Fountain 13 
v..cimeſtamp with the Wood. 


Ceſt la par un cahes anreeable et nouveau 

Ve /a Terre & le ciel fe rencontre dans Peau; 
Cejt que Poeil ſouſfrant de donces impoſtures, 
Confond Tous les Objets avecque leurs fgures; 
C ln que ſur un arbre il croit voir les poiſons 
il rrouve des roſeaux aupres des hamegons 

Et quz ie ſens charme d une trompeure idole 
Doute ji V oifeat nage, cu ſi le poiſſor vole. 


Tis ere that by a nem and apreeable Confuſion the Earth 
i Shs meet together in the Water; *tis here that the 
per mitting the Charmi»g Impaſition, Confounds al 
ecke with their Repreſentations; *Tis here one thinks 
ſees Fiſhes upon Trees, and finds Roſes Catch'd upon 
wks, and that the Senſes Charm'd with the Deceitfui 
ye, is in doubt whether the Birds ſwim, or the Fiſh 
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36 Tie Art of Criticiſm. 


Another of our Poets, fays Philanthus in making ol 
the Deſcription of a Shipwrack occaſion'd by burn. plies P 
ing the Ship, ſays | me, re 

| Pleaſin, 


Soldats & matelots roulez confuſement 
Par un double malheur periſſent doublement; 


would 
little da 


L'un fe brule dans Fonde, au feu Pautre ſe noye, How 
Et tous en meſme temps de deux morts ſont la proye, you Mig 
| of Beau 
Soldiers and Seamen confus'dly mixt, meet by a Two- fuld (Compol 
10% a Two. fold Death; thi in the Water Burns, that in Mareſch 
the Fire drowns, and theſe two Deaths Prey upon them a | remem 
at the ſame time. Se mY 
| Miroir 
This Verſe Et gui 
Qui pe. 
Lun bruile dans ſonde, au feu l'autre ſe noye Et pour 
Tu puis 
Is like your Toutes ; 
| | Tu furs, 
Doute ſi Poiſeau, nage ou fi le Poiſſon vole, Et dans 
| Les mat) 


Theſe Thoughts, reply's Eu doxus, have a ſuper Dun pe; 


cial Beauty, which flatters and pleaſes at firſt iight Cn port, 
but upon a nearer view, are found to be but aft; Ms roy 
ed ones, which pleafe only like falſe Guinea 7 J 
that look brighter than the true, and are 3 2 re/je 
much leſs in value. You Omitted the firſt 4 Verk 
in the Deſcription of the Fountain, 4 Philantr O Miro 
methinks they are very fine and Natural. md Picture, 
mere, who 
Au milien de ce boys un liquide criſtal % be Alive 
Entombant d'une rocher forme un large canal ny ſelf in th 
Qui comme un beau miroir dans ſa glace inconſt ante MER: You 


Bait de tous ſes voiſins la peinture mouvante. murs, and 


In the middle of thi Wood, a liquid Chriſtal fal 
from a Rock, forms a large Canal, which, like 4 fine Mi 
rour, in its inconſtant Glaſs, reflect: the Images of 
things near it very movingly, . 


{) Ludere 
ratio decor 
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I you call this natural, reply's Eudoxus, I can't 
imagine what your Idea of Affectation is. Indeed, re- 
olies Philant hs, YOu ſubvert all my Ideas. Believe 
me, replies Eudoxus, (*) we ſhould never aim at 
pleaſing too much even in florid Subjects, and 
would be a great deal better for a Thought to be a 
irtle dark, than fo Brillant. | 

However, replies Philanthis, J have formerly ſeen 
jou mightily raken with a Sonnet full of theſe fort 
of Beauries. *T'is the Sonnet on the Looking Glalc, 
Compoſed by the Count d'trelan, Nephew of the 
Mareſchal de Baſſompiere, which you taught me, and 
| remember it. | | 


Miroir peinture & portrait, qui donne, et qui recoꝶ, 
Et qui Porte en tovs lieux avec toy mon Image, 
Qui pcu tout exprimer excepre la laugage, 
Et pour eſtre anime, n as beſoin que de voix : 
Tu pus feul me montrer, quand cheʒ toy Jeme von, 
Toutes meſpaſſions peintes ſur mon viſcge : 
Tu ſuis d'un pas egal mon humeur & mon age, 
Et dans leur changement gamazs ne te decon. 
Les mains d'un artiſan au labeur obſtinees, 
Dun penible travail font en pluſieurs annees 
Un portrait qui ne peut reſſembler qu” un inſtant, 
Man toy peintre brillant, d'un art inimitable 
Tu fais ſans nul effort un ouvrage in conſtant 
Qui reſſemble Toujours, & weſt j amat ſemblavle, 


O Mirrour, thou who doſt form and receive ny nage 
md Picture, and carrieſt my Repreſentation with thee ever y 
where, who canſt expreſs every thing but Language, and 
to be Alive wanteſt a Voice only: Thou only, when 1 ſee 
my ſelf in thee, canſt ſhem all my Paſſions ftampt in my 
face: You conſtantly follow me thro* my Ages and Hu- 
mours, and are never miſtaken in their Changes. The 


( Ludere quidem integrum eſt verum omni in re habendum 
ratio decor i. Demetrius Phalareus de Elocut. 
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38 + The Art of Criticiſm. 
Hand of an Artiſt, enur'd to Paint, can, in many Tegr:, 
with great Labour, Draw a Picture, which can reſeimbh 


only wa 
US, they 


me but for a moment. But thou, bright Painter, by an Manca 
Art inimitable, canſt Frame, without Paint, an incon. Ne 1141 
Rant Work. chat always reſembles, and w never alike, 

When J was young, indeed replies Eudoxi this Which 
Sonnet charm'd me, and even now. I think ie Wire that 
are great Beauties, to be Alive, it only wants 4 Viit, Wo of 
Thou only canſt ſhew all my Paſſions ſtampt in my Facs, e perfec 
Thou Frameſt without pains, a Work which aiwars re. Weld Sp 

ſembles, and i never alike, "Theſe Stroaks are botn Well ther 
agreeable and natural, but this, thou that diſt fon, lisa gre: 


and receive my Image and Picture, b:comes faulty by 
its being too agreeable, and ceaſes to pleaſe me. The 
Sonnet would be in the main excellent, were it a 


other n. 
fnes's S 
Poets, wh 


littic leſs affected; and (tho' I believe it will ſurprize Nhe Deſer 
vou) in my Opinion, the Thoughts of an Ha,˖, ere the 
Poet upon a Looking Glaſs, are more natural, hoy. 
ever ænigmatical and my ſterious they are. Le marb 
I! parozt 
So una mia coſa la qual non è viva, 
E par che viva: Se gli vai dinantz, The Mar, 


E ſe tu ſcrivi parera che ſcriva, 
E /etu canti parera che cantt ; 


tort as of t. 


E ſe ti affacci ſeco in proſpetiiva, But the 
Ii dira i tuoi diffetti tutti quanti; te, that | 

E ſe ſdegnaſo gli homers le volti, he Court 
Spariſce anch ella e torna ſe ti volts. mire ev? 
ould take 

" My Image in the Glaſs is without Life, yet ſeem: s one; fo 
have it; if I Weep, or Sing, one would think that Met WW the very 
and Sung; it ſhews me all my outward Defects; it va. Nile ſi glori. 
niſhes when J turn my Back, and appears as ſoon as I tum Nie ammir; 
again, all this is fine, and good Senſe. Becauſe h. fede al] 
zo be Alive it only wants a Voice, does not offend you, no: Both theſ 


Upinion me 
manthus, 
anted ro 
at, Egli 


non eviva e par che viva, I ſuppoſe, interrupred Philan. 
thus, the Thought of 172% upon the Engravers 0 
Armidass Palace Gate will pleaſe you. He ſays, the 


Figures are ſo well made they ſeem to be alive; ar: 
. on 
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only want Speech, and if we ſuffer our Eyes to guide 
us, they don't want ev'n that. 


Manca il parlar, di vivo 4ltre non Chieds : 
Ne manca qneſto ancor, a gli occhi creat : 


Which is as much as to fy, reply'd Eudoxus ſmi- 
lng, that there is ſo much Motion and Life in the 
Faces of the Figurcs, that a Deaf Man, who could 
ke perfectly, would, upon ſigbt of em, believe they 
could Speak. You are merry, reply'd Philant his, 
Well then to be ſerious, ſays Eudoxus, this Thought 
bus a great deal of Wir, I own : but Virgil thinks in 
other manner, in Defcribing tne Engraving upon 
#nea's Shield. But replies Philanthus, one of our 
Poets, whom I may call the French Virgil, fays, in 
e Deſcription of the noble Buildings of Ape, 
there the Deſtruction of Sedom was Carv'd. 


Le marbre, © le Porplyre ont du feu la couleur, 
1! parojt meſme a P ceil quils en ont la chaleur. 


The Marble and Porphyry were of the Colour of Fire, and 
bart as of they had the Heat too. 


But the Cardinal Pallavicini fays of a great Pre- 
te, that he was in bis Youth, the Admiration of 
e Court of Roe, who make it their Pride not to 
dmire ev'n Miracles; that to Look on him, one 
ould take him for a young Man, but to Hear for on 
done; ſo ripe and ſi fold were his Diſcourſes, even 
the very flower of his Age. La Corte di Roma la 
ule fi gloria de non ammirare exinndio lammirabile; e 
we ammiro voi giovaue ſ2 credeva a gli occhi, vecchio ſe 
a fede all udito. | 

Both theſe Thoughts, replies Endoxus, are in my 
pinion more natural than Tabs. An Italian, replies 


lilanthus, has put under the Statue of Sr. Bruno, 


anted ro the Life, in the midſt of a Solitary Re- 
rat, Epli e vivo, e parlerebbe ſe non offervaſſe, la rego- 
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40 The Art of Criticiſm. 
{a del ſilentio. He is alive, and would ſpeak, did he not of the \ 


obſerve the Laws of Silence. Is not this agreeable think. the Cel 
ing? The Thought, replies Eudoxus is entertainin 
enough, and perhaps 1s only too agreeable. Ideler Sacre 
*twas produced by Malherle's upon St. Catherine, | chi 
mage. De] 
. | De [ 
TL Art auſſi bien que la nature,  Speec, 
Euſt fait plainare cette peinture. Fiors 
Mars il a voolu figures, | Nel « 
Qu aux tormens dont la cauſe eſt belle, De ſe: 
La gloire d'une ame fidelle, 
Eſt de ſouffrir ſans murmurer, I fay 
| ctice to 
Art as well as Nature had made this Image Hep: Iralian I 
But for the ſake of ſhewing, that under thoſe Tor ments land pl 
whoſe Cauſe is Noble, the Glory of a faithful Soul, con. deſcrib 
fiſts in ſuffering without Complaints. | in ado! 
The Talians after all, may moſt properly he ſud i * ſhe too 
abound in theſe fort of Superficial Thoughts, and u © Cheek: 
be moſt laviſh of their Agreements in their Writings as if g 
I don't fpeak of the Cavalier Marini, the Author o ell the 
ſuch gay Deſcriptions, that calls the Roſe, the Spring wear yo 
Eye, the Eye ball of Love, the Purple of the Men- 
dows, the Flower of Flowers. WS — 
- Ne pot 
L' occhio di primavera, Ma po; 
La pupilla d Amor, 
La porpora de prati Is not 
II fior de gli altri' fiori. ſorry, r 
| : Charm 
The Nightingale, a plumed Voice, a winged fictions 
Sound, an barmonious Feather. naments 
ordinary, 
Una voce pennata them aſl 
Un ſuon volante, added he 
Una pruma canora : fine Son 
ö . Air whic 
The Stars, the Golden Lamps of the Firmament "IH N 
vhich is 


the Flambeaux of the Funeral of the day, the Glaſe 
0 
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of the World and Nature, the Immortal Flowers of 
he Celeſtial Fields, | 


Sacre lampe dorate 
chi palchi immenſi, 
Del firmamento ornate. 
De [eſequie del dichiare facelle. 
 Specchi de ¶ Vniverſo e di natura. 
Fiori immortali e nati. 5 
Nel campagne amene. 
De ſempiterni prati. 


I fay I don't mean Marini, who makes it his Pra. 
qice to divert and amuſe himſelf; but tlie Prince of 
Italian Poets, and can maintain, that 7% is in a thou 

and places more agreeable than he ought. & He is 
' deſcribing in his Aminta a Shepherdeſs employed 
ein adorning herſelf with Flowers, and ſays, now 
*ſhe took a Lilly, then a Roſe, and put them to her 
*Cheeks, to compare Colours, and then ſhe Smil'd 
das if glad of her Victory, and her Smile ſeem'd to 
ell the Flowers. I have excelFd you, and I don't 
wear you for my Ornament, bur your Shame, 


-o pur vinco. 
Ne porto voi per ornamento mio, 
Ma porto voi ſol per vergog na voſtra. 


Is not this Charming, ſays Philanthus? T ſhould be 
lorry, replies Eudoxus, if theſe Thoughts ſhould 
Charm you; A Shepherdeſs never makes ſo many Re- 
flections upon her Dreſs . Flowers are her natural Or- 
naments ; which ſhe uſes when ihe wou'd be finer than 
ordinary, but does not ſo much as think of making 
them aſham'd by it. Ard according to your tait, 
added he, theſe Expreſſions in Commendation: of a 
ine Song, will be extreamly Beautiful, that tis an 
Air which flys with Wings of Honey, a Peacocks 
Tail, a Meadow of Plumes, the Rainbow in the Sky, 
vnich is the Smile of Heav'n in Tears, a Bow with- 
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out Arrows, or that has no Darts, but of Light, ang 
which ſtrike the Eyes only. Ah! how fine is this 
ſays Philanthus? You mult obſerve, replies Eudo vu, 
that che Metaphors drawn trom the moſt pleatag; 
things in Nature, never pleaſe but when they are im. 
forc'd: The Air which flys with the Mings of Honey, the 


iMcadow o Plumes, the Smile of Honven in Tears, the 


Bow w. e Arrows, that had ne ares but theſe of Eight, 
and which ſtrike the Eyes only. All this is too far fetcht. 
and even H exceiiwely beautiful to be Good, In. 
deed, pures Eudoxus, nothing is more agrecable 
than a Metaphor well Continued, or an exact Allego. 
ry; but on the other hand nothing is further from it 
than a Mceiaphor too long continued, or an Allegory 
too nuch extended. You have feen a little Dialogue 
in four Latin Verſes upon Dan the 8th, when he 


was preferr'd to the Popedom. As he bore the Bees 


in his Arms, fo chey Aliegoricaily repreſented him, 
and the Diatogue is between a Frenchman, a Spaniard, 
and an {talian, * The Frenchmen lays firſt, They wil 


weld Honey to the French, aud will fins the Spuniards, 
* 7 7 4 1 
The Spaniard anſwers, If the Bees fting they muſt Die. 


The Italiezn ſaysatrerwardsto reconcile the Frenchmay 
and the Spaniard, they will yield ail the Viorld Honey, 
end ſting no Body, for the King of Bees has no ſting. 

This is what we call a lucky Allegory, where eve- 
ry thing is juſt and ſolid, and not exceeding its due li- 
mits. There are others, who. for want of being 
* managed, though they begin well end 
ill. 

Teftr, who is, as we have already remark'd, the Va- 
lian Horace, affords an example of it. in the Preface 
to his ſecond Volume of Lyricks. © Theſe Songs, ſays 
* he, which I may call the Daughter of a Father nom grown 


—_— 


. 


6 \ | 5 

( Gallus. Gallis mella dabunt Hiſpanis ſpicula figent. Hiſpa- 
ung. Spicula fi figent emorientur apes. Italus. Mella dabunt cun- 
ctis, nulli ſua ſpicula figent: Spicula nam Princeps figere neſcit 
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The Art of Criticiſm. - "ol 
ld, and who themſelves are not young, are every day re- 
@ minding me of their Age and mine, being unwilling to 

(1:20 any longer at home, and impatient till they are in the 
i rſarld, Some of em that were mere bold and forward 
an the reſt you have already ſeen in +1! Companies and 
Places; Which turn'd ro my diſgrace ; for we 
don't live an Age, where the Herminias and Ange- 
eas, may, Without ſcandal or diſhonouring their 
(Family, venture themſelves alone in the World. 
This beginning is agreeable, but what follows is an 
nance of puſhing a Thought too far. I have, adds 
the Author, taken upon me the care of remedying this 
{inconvenience by their Marriage. Ho M unque havuto 
fer bene dirimediare a! diſordine, e di ſpoſarle in legitimo 
natrimonio à i torchi delle ſtampe. But knowing the 
poorneſs of my Wit, might prevent their being well 
provided for, and conſidering on the other hand, 
that "tis the Practice of generous Perſons, to give 
\iſtance to Poor Virgins on the brink of Ruin, I 
'hefeech you, ſays he to the Reader, out of Charity 
'toafford'em your Protection, which will ſupply the 
ant of a Fortune. 

) This Marriage, this Poorneſs, this Fortune are the 
reryExpreſhons, which render the Allegory Vitious, * 
ꝓhich were it leſs continued and lefs Pleaſant, would in 
wiſe be ſo. The Poet might call his laſt performances, 
te Daughters of a Father advanc'd in years, and ſay, 
hat they themſelves being of a mature Age, might be 
neaſie under their Confinement, and deſirous of ſeeing 
he World, which ſome of them in ſpite of him had 
ready done. But he ought to have ſtopt here, and 
ot faid a Word of Marriage; beſides, adds Eudoxus 
miling, the Muſes are Virgins. The reaſon of that 
lay be, interrupted Philanthus briskly , becauſe 


— — — 


— — * = 


Y Sciri oporter quouſque in ſingulis fit progrediendum. Longin. 
4. 29. (*) In omnibus rebus videndum eſt quatenus etſi enim ſuuy 
=: modus eſt, tamen magis ofſendit ſimium quam parum. Ci- 
Orat. : | 
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they are Beggars, and han't wherewithal to be Max. | 
ried. | (ivet, 
Be that as it will, replies Eudoxus, we commonly beginni 
oftend the Laws of Juſtneſs, by extending an agrees. i ſi co 
ble Thought too far; and would you believe, thax 2, 4d 
Voiture himſelf falls ſometimes into this Error, witneſ; proceſſo / 
his Letter of the Blanker, and even that of the Carpe, nion, N 
I did not believe, interrupted Philantbus, that you ing and 


could ever prevail upon yourſelf to find Voiture blame. Let 
able upon any occaſion; and I am for Balzac's ſake ¶ Ciceros 
pleas'd at it: I am ſincere, replies Eudoxus, and m eneca s, 
Love has not ſo blinded me, but I can diſcern the de. conne xi. 
fects of my Friends. But of all the ingenious Wri. fus'd tha 
ters Seneca is he that knows how to reduce his but this 
Thoughts to the Standard of Good Sence. His aim al his T 
is always to Pleaſe, and he is ſo concern'd leaſt afine Though 
Thought ſhou'd not pleaſe of itſelf, that he ſets it in , that 
all the Lights it can be ſeen in, and dreſſes it in all the tan ſix 
Colours that can make it agreeable. So that what MM this, bec 
his Father ſaid of an Orator his Cotemparary, may better of 
be applied to him. (% By repeating the ſame Thouz|t WM Attentio! 
and Turning it ſo many ways, he ſpoils it; and not being M VUintilia, 
Satisfied with having ſaid a thing well once, he manages i: that Sene- 
fo, that is not well Jaid at all. (+) This is he who was WM Wit, but 
call'd by a Critick of that time the Ovi of Orators : WM our Subje 
for Ovid did not know how to leave off when he had Ml vhoſe fat 
done woll, altho* in the opinion of the fame Critick, WM Antitheſe 
(*) *ris as great a Vertue to know when to give over Places Ih 
as to know how to fay any thing. bare Ron 
If we believe Cardinal Palavicin, ſays Philanthu, ¶ fnemies v 
(Y Seneca Perfumes this Thought with Amber and Battle of 
beir Aſpe 
4 PE : REES. =. 
a viveba 
% Habethoc Montanus vitium ſententias ſuas repetendo cor bmething 
rumpit, dum non eſt contentus unam rem ſemel bene dicerMiſ tu; ming, 
eſſicit ne bene dixerit. Controverſ. 5. lib. 9. (+) Propter hoc ſol 
bat Montanum Scaurus inter Oratores Ovidium vocare, nam e 
Ovidius neſcit quod bene ceflit relinquere. 1bid. (#*) Aicbaghy — - 
Scaurus non minus magnum virtutem eſſe deſinere, quam ſcire cdicere 
(7) Perron 


lid . (*) Conſiderationi ſopra Þ Arte delle ſtile e del dialogo. C 
| GIVE 


4%. Quint. 
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vet, which at laſt give one the Head Ach; at the 
beginning they pleaſe, but afterwards tire. P/ ofumæ 
i ſus conceſti con un ambra, & con un Fibetto che a lum. 
„ andare danno in teſta, ne! principio dilettano, ne! 
meſo tancano. But I am not altogether of your Opi- 
gion, nor his, for I find Seneca more Lively, rouch- 
ing and conciſe than Cicero. 

Let us underſtand one another, replies Euloxus 
Cicero's ſtile has more Compaſs and Latitude thaa 
geneca's, Which is broken, and without numbers or 
connexion. But the thoughts. of Seneca are more dif- 
fusd than Ciceros. That ſeems to ſay more things, 
but this ſays em more effectually; the one inlarges 
al his Thoughts, and the other heaps Thought upon 
Thought; and the Cardinal (f Perron had reaſon to 
ky, that one might learn more in one Page of Tuty. 
than fix of Seneca. I don't produce any example of 
this, becauſe *twould be endleſs, and you will judge 
better of it yourſelt, by Reading each of them with 


Attention. And will be fatished without doubt, that 


Quntilian had reaſon to ſiy, (*) 'twere to be wiſh'd, 
that Seneca in his Writings had made uſe of his own 
Wit, but Another's Judgment. But not to digreſs from 
dur Subject, I add to the number of thoſè Thoughts, 
vboſe fault conſiſts in being too agreeable, all forc'd 
Antitheſes, ſuch as Life and Doaeb, Fire and Vater, in 
places I have met with. When 7/or4451s ſpeaking ofthoſe 
brave Roman Soldiers who were found dead upon thei- 


Enemies with their Swords ſtil] in their Bands, after the 


Battle of Tarentum; and ſomething yet menacing in 
heir Aſpect, he ſays the Rage which animated em 
vale Fighting, liv'd in Death itſel f. (H) Ee in ipſa mor 
in vivebar, Twas enough to fay there remain'd 
bmething menacing in their Aſpects, reſictæ in vulti- 
tur mine, He ſhould have ſtop'd there; Livy would 


* 
— - ee 


(7) Perroniæna. (V Velles cum ſuo ng nio dixifle alieno Judi- 
©, Quint. lib. 10. CHap. 1, (+) Her. Lib. 1. Cap. 18, 
avec 
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have been very careful not to have made the Warlik: WM 4 

fury live even in Death. | 1 

One of our Poets deſcribing the deſcent of the e ci. 

French Army before Damietta, ſays, | 
| | | Nac. 
Tandis que les premiers diſputent le rivage, 

Et qu” a force de bras ils ouvrent le paſſape, The 

Louis impatient ſaute de ſon Vaiſſeau. done a 

| | Epitap! 

Whilſt the formoſt diſpute the going aſhore, and by force hat x a 

of Arms open'd themſelves a Paſſage, impatient Levis in the 

leapt out of his Veſſel. | hay! 

exec tl 

Afterwards he goes on. ng depr 

| many R. 

Le beau feu de ſon cæur lui fait mepriſer Peay. Troy 13 

ä Poet ſay 

The bright fire of his Heart makes him contemn i; ::/ Pile, 

Water. | EE Iwhich is 

ny Opin 

If I were not afraid of falling into the fault which Poiſh ch 

I reprehend,added Eudoxus,] would ſay rhe oppoſition Belide 

between this bright Fire and the Waters, is very fri. Noſt faul. 

gid ; but J had rather in other Terms tay, that this ſy, and + 

trifling Antitheſes of Fire and Water on fo ſerious Nhat 7:44 

occaſion, is a very unnatural Grace. ionare 

Another of our Poets, who has in a manner e then 
agreeably and Poetically, deſcrib'd, the paſſage of tir | 

Rhine, is very far from ſuch Antitheſes, and thinks © S 


more happily, when he ſays upon the Nobilicies pal-W Cle den. 
ſing in fight of the King. Nor di in 
| | Ceneri 40. 

Louis les animant du feu de ſon courage, 
Se plaint de ſa grandeur qui Pattache au rivage. 


Lewis animating them with the fire of his Courapt 
laments his Grandeur, which confines him to the Shore. 


) Ille tot p 
get ar dente 


I perceive, interrupted Philanthus, you won't like ai cui n 


Epitaph made by Lopez de Vega in his Feruſalem Con 


dl 


que 
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tada, upon Frederic, who after his arrival at Con- 
lantinople with his Victorious Army, was drown'd in 
he Cidnus, as he was bathing after Hunting. 


Naci in tierra, fui fuego, en aqua muero. 


The Spaniſh Poet, replies Eudoxus, thought he had 


done a Miracle, by crouding three Elements in one 

Epitaph, and ſay ing to make it the more agreeable, 45 

that Frederic Who was born on the Earth, and died e 

in the Water, was compos'd of Fire. Mx 
have no better an Opinion of the Thought which 1 


ſereca the Traged ian uſes, upon King Pri am's (V be- 
ing depriv'd of Funeral Honours. This Father of ſs 0 
many Kings is deſtitute of a Sepulchre, and whilſt all _ 
Troy is in a flame, wants a Funeral Fire. Another N 
poet fays, (f Troy does not ſerve for Priam's Fune- | 
ul Pile, wheſe dead Body lies extended on the Shoar, 
which is almoſt the fame Thought. This Poet is in 1 
ny Opinion, replies Eudoxus, more difcreet, and leſs 1 


bopiſh then Seneca. 0 
Bede you mult know, that then Thoughts are "Jug 
noſt faulty, when the ſubject ir ſelf is Melancho- 34 


ly, and where every thing oughr to be Natural. 3 
hat Tancrede ſays upon C/orinda's Tomb, whom he Y 
aitonarely lov'd, is glaring and full of Points, as 
ore then one Critick has obſerv'd. 


0 Saſſo amato & honorato tanto | 1 
Che dentro hai le mie fiamme, e fuori il pianto: 11 
Non di morte ſei tu; ma di vivaci g | 
Ceneri albergo ove e ripaſto Amore. 


—— — Fa 


) Ilie tot Regum parens caret Sepulchro Priamus, et flamma 1 i \ 
get ardente Troja. In Troad AG 1. (t) Priamumg; in littore LIK | 
eum cui non Troja rogus. $30 
in * 
1 
1 | 
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1 I can't help laughing at thoſe Criticks, interrupted WM But 
| \ Philanthus, for what can be whiter then this Marble s re 


Al that contains Fires within, and Tears without thing h 
1 which is not the abode of Death, but the Incloſure 
1 of thoſe living Aſhes, wherein Love repoſes. (*) Tear 3 
if and Witticiſms, are very diſagreeable Company Dale 
i and grief has no occaſion for ſuch Points. The E. = 
. Cture which Taſſo draws of Tancrede, before be This 
1 makes him ſpeak, promiſes ſomething more touching HO . 
4 ik and reaſonable. | as 
"| | 5 ou, ; 
4 Pallido, freddo, muto e quaſi privo and Hlik 
23 Di movimento al marmo gli occhi affiſſe : © jt Love, 
5 Al fin ſgorgando un lagrimoſo rivo | 
N if In un languido ohime ! proruppe, e diſſe. 1 FRY 
1 But this pale, cold Man, that obſerv'd ſo melan 
Wl choly a Silence, and {ſtood almoſt without motion 2 
1 that upon fixing his Eyes on the Tomb, diſſoves in ſe dance? 
| ro Tears, and {ighs out a Languiſhing: Alas; thi dens mo 
© Man I ſay, all of a ſudden begins-to break out inte me with 
1 fine Thoughts, and ingenious Trifling, which | " the N. 
1 methinks juſt as pleaſant as twould de for a Man a: WW om t 
Funeral Ceremony, with Mourning down to hi Frith of ſy 
Heels, with Tears in his Eyes, and a Face dejeQte a 
with Grief, to ſer himſelf a Dancing a Courantt 1 ad 
Wo make the Company merry. The Poet had bett v Dearh 
18 have made Tancrede ſay nothing on this Occaſion, Ml. 1 oo 
F& <- 


he had done before, when this unhappy Princedi 
cover'd Clorinda, by taking off her Helmet to Chr 
| ſten her, after he himſelf had given Her her Death 


Wound : 


2 tan 5 
Wh eo conf, 
ef to the 2 
0 a ſincer 
ples Philan 
enious for 
ir Hal 


Wl La vide e la connobbe : e reſto ſenza 
= Evoce e moto. A bi uiſta ahi conoſcenza ? 


— —— 


(®) Sententiolis ne flendum exit, Quint Lib. 11. C. f. 
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But Tancrede, teplies Philanthus, ſpeaks when he 
as recover'd from his Swoon, and I remember a fine 
ting he ſays, when he beheld Clorinda dead. 


_.... Oviſo che puoi far la morte 
Dolce : ma raddolcir non puoi mia ſorte. 


Tais perhaps is but too beautiful, replies Eudoxas, 
0 charming Face that can make Death it ſelf Lovely. bus 
unnot ſoften the rigour of my Fate, To be plain with 
jou, I do not think the Thought natural enough, 
1nd I like better what he ſays altecwards: pat, do I 
jt Live, and ſee the Light! | 


vivo? To ſpira ancora ? e gli odioſi 
Rai miro ancor di queſto infauſto die? 


Tancrede in the Feruſalemme liberata, is, added he, 
like Sancerre in the Princeſs of Cleves; their Affectioti 
reins more naturally than it ends. And to have 
one with Tancrede, the Author of the Letter to Ma- 


dlerved, that Sancerre fo paſſionately touch'd ar the 
ath of Madam de Tournon, after having ſaid more 
han once, ſhe is dead, I ſhall ſee her no more, ought 
t to nave proceeded, ſaying, I am as much affliited 
ler Death, as if ſhe had been faithful to me, and re- 
er Infidelity as if ſhe were not Dead. I can neither 
fort my ſelf, nor hate her. Tam more afflited at her 
ſs, than her Change. I cannot find her Criminal e- 
wh zo conſent to her Death. I pay the ſame Tribut? of 
ref to the Falſe Paſſion ſhe feign'd for me, that I thought 
to a ſincere one, And why might not this be ſaid, 
ples Philanthus, becauſe, anſwers Eudoxw, tis too 
genious for a Man in Affliction, and according to 
ment Halicanaſſeus, () ſuch witty Expreilions up- 


0 Omines in re ſeria verborum deliciæ etiam non inepta, in- 
ive ſunt, & commiſerationi plurimum averſantur. : Ju- 


at Iſocrat. wo 
Dd on 


um the Marchioneſs *,X***, has, in my Opinion truly 
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— 


= commoti, 


(t) L_ ludentis & potius ſeſe Oſtentantis, Demet. Phi 


— 


i & compoſitionĩ numeroſæ ſtudere non eſt hen 


00 4, alas, 


1 | on a melancholy Subject, are unſeaſonable, be they 8 
= never fo Juſt, and even prevent that Compaſſion we 04 
1 otherwiſe ſhould feel. I am certain, replies Fhilan. 00 , 
1 thus, that Perſons of good Taſts are pleas'd with $49. 
* cerre's Sentiments, and perhaps that are better Sila This 
| in the Paſſions than you. | | That & 
But to return to Tancred, whom I cannot yet parti r 
1 with, I ſuppoſe, the Antitheſes and Apoſtrophes he he of 
1 makes in the Extremity of his Grief, muſt with 50 Pari 
| | paſs under the Denomination of Witticiſms? Doubt :. und 
less, replies Eudoxus : For is not this Trifling to fay ould lf 
I ſhall live liks a miſerable Monſter of unhappy Love wg the lat 
whoſe unwort hy Life is the only worthy Puniſhment of li hu Title 
Immenſe Impiety. Declamatc 
: 5 loxus, t 
Dunque i vivro Tra memorands eſſempi: 1 | 951 
Miſero monſtro & infelice amore; and ſnuc u 
1 Miſero monſtro, a cui ſol pena e degna bak 15 
W De Fimmenſa impieta la vita indegna. Veins, is 
f | = | 7 rio mine 
5 Believe me this North and Unworthy, is a tum btelre; urg. 
"th no means proper to an extream Affliction. For h d have it 
Al | Apoſtrophes to his Hand, and his E es, they ſeem Rebellior 
i | Trifling, that I think them Intolerab le. Why fearf The Bl 
1 and infamous Hand, don't you immediately nds, v 
5 * the Thread of my Lite, you who are fo practisd ie; lntellig 
5 *'Wounds and Death: he dra 
„ | | This Da, 
i A hi man timida e lenta, hor che non oft, ly, as if it 
1 Tu, che ſus tutte del ferir le vie; fer havin 
[ Tu miniſtra di morte empia © infame, Qually ct 
[ | Di queſta vita rea tronear la flame ! ls is exa 0 
pl | Z FN Mus, 
| And you Eyes barbarous as my Hands ſhe gu 
f * the Wounds, and you admired her.  wicy le pe 


Gl fouilte 1; 


* Maſter's 2 
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0 4 par con la man luci ſpictate 
Eſa le piaghe ſe, voi le mirate. 


This does not come up to what he fays afterward 85 
lat do I live ? Do I breath 2 Still? Io vivo, Io ſpire 
Nor. | 


hut the afflicted are not the only Perſons in whom 


be having too much Wit, or being fond of ſhowing. 


, isunbecoming. The Thoughts of dying People 
hould alſo be Natural, and I am aſtoniſh'd, at read- 
ig the laſt Words of Seneca in a little Book bearing 
at Title, to hear him ſay Things that look like a 
eclamator and Academick. Pray hear dem, ſays 
oxus, taking a Paper, and reading what follows. 
'It looks as iſ Nature would retain me by force, 
nd ſhuc up the Canals thro which my Life ſhould. 
pals. This Blood which ſtays in my diſſected 

Veins, is an Enemy to irs own Liberty, but a great- 
ro mine; it comes but by drops, although my 
eres urge it; as if it intended Nero Juſtification, 
nd have its ſpilling thought not unjuſt, becauſe it 

þRebellious to his Commands. | . 

The Blood which is hardly ſtop'd in others: 
Wounds, will not leave mine, and one would think 
ld Intelligence with Death to ſtick cloſe to me, 
hen he draws it away. ; os 
This Dagger that bluſhes with Paulinus Blood 
ly, as it it were aſham'd of wounding a Woman, 
ter having in vain made the firſt Orifices, ſhalt 
kgually cut the laſt. ä . 
is is exactly Theophilus in his Pyramus, cries Phi- 
thus, 


1 


0 Wiey le poignard qui du ſang de ſon maiſftre 
g ſouille laſchement ! il en rougit, le traiſtre. 


51 ala, the Dagger that Las baſely ſtain d it fe; 
* Maſter's Blood ! The Traitor bluſhes at it. 
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52 The Art of Criticiſm. © 
But hear the reſt, replies Philanthus, As inſenſible 
as it is, it takes pity on Nero, and ſeeing him troy. 
* bled with ſo Violent a Thirſt, opens thoſe Sources 
© that may Quench it in Blood, his common Drink, 
As for my part, replies Philanthus, I don't admire 
at the Jeſts Seneca makes when he was dying, He 
died, as he :iv'd ; and I ſhould have wonder'd muc 
more, if he had alter'd his mind at his Death. One 


Comp 
'thren, 
'hame, 
lefre to 
god T' 
I am 
he an ex 


can't make a better defence of the Perſon that make ine. E 
him talk ſo wittily, replied Eudoxus, and I have no Nee, or 
thing to object upon that matter. I' confeſs however Excels is 
replies Philanthus, That the Dagger which bluſhes with has its L. 
Paulina's Blood only, as if it were aſham'd of having) think! 
wounded a Woman, pleaſes me more at preſent tha d then 
it did formerly, and this Thought revives ſome other lich ex 
of this Rind. | * is, if it 
Mr. Adams, the famous Joiner of Nevers, ſays tha op 
Princeſs Maria's Complexion. | . oy 
| | | 

De honte a fait rougir les roſes Jes can m 
De Falouſie a fait paſlir les Hu. ve 
Made the Roſes bluſh with ſhame, and the Lillies tur ca rem; 
pale with Fealoufie. ha Fon y if 
And the Carmelite of Provence, Author of the P. N if 
em of Magdalen, makes this Apoſtrophe to the Wal" Subti 
man out of a Cloiſter, in recommending the Pen EH 
tence of St. Baum, as a Model for them. ropping 
Ne rougirez vous point deſes paſies couleueur? _ li 

| | Tis 4 
TVould not you look Red at fight of her Paleneſs? 3 

f 

Theſe are Poets, tis true, replies Eudoxws, but k fs witho 
ets of very particular Character, in whom one m 7 of for 
Pardon what would be ſcarce tolerable in others. 2" 3 Sub 
what will you ſay of the Italian Preacher, who (pee lomerh; 


ing of a Saint, whoſe Beaury had kindled ſome it 
pure Fiames, and who to cure the ill ſhe had dot 
 deform'd her Face? * Thar if the Fairneſs of 


0 
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Complexion could blacken the Souls of her Bre- 


hren, her Blood ſhould make em Redden with 


(hame. Now you ſee to what Extravagance the 
ile et fine Things carries us, for Want of a 

od alte. | 

[ am convinc'd, replies Philanthus, that there may 
be an exceſs in Agreeableneſs, as well as in the Sub- 
me: But I can't concei /e how any thing can be too 
Nice, or think that a Thought can be too Fine, ( 
Fxces is always a Fault, replies Eudexus, and Delicacy 
us its Limits, as well as Sublime and Agrecablenels 
y thinking too Finely, we grow affectedly Nice, 
adthen the Thought degenerates into a Subtilty, 
hich exceeds the Bounds of what is call'd Delicacy : 


wot Fineneſs, but Subtilty. We want Words to ex- 
es Things ſo Curious and Abſtracted, they are 
arce conceivable, and in efte&t nothing but Exam- 
es can make em underſtood. I have ſome here of 
Degrees, and all Kinds; for there is more than 
ne fort of unlawful Delicacy, and I have been Curi- 
win remarking what I find in Authors moſt extra- 
inary in this Kind. 
don't ſpeak here of what is viſibly Faulty by too 
uch Subtilty, as that the Poet of Provence ſays upon 
Baums Cave, which is very moiſt, and ccntinual- 
dropping. | | | 
a \ 5 
Aambic lambriſſe ſans diminution 
Lambris alambique ſans interruption; 


an Alembick cieled without Diminution, a Cieling di- 
ling without Interruption. LPT 

but of ſome certain Thoughts, who for all their 
tilled Subtilty, make a good Appearance, and 
re ſomething which Surprizes at firſt Gghr. 


7) Vitum eſt ubique quod nimium eſt. Quint. Lib. 8. Chap. 3. 


is, if ir may be defin'd an exquiſite Affectation; 'tis 
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anaz'd at, replies Philanthus. Can a Man have any 
Wit, and not admire a Performance wherein Wit 


turn'd Eudoxus, this Redundancy of Wit is the Rea- 
ſn, why Voiture does not admire it, or at leaſt that 
he did not like it ſo well as Balzac's Soups, which 
foubtleſs were Nouriſhing : For Voiture, if J miftake 
not, was always Natural, and had as good a Guſt in 
good Eating as Eloquence. I could with, however, 
he had not in general Condemn'd Pliny's Panegyrick 

Tisa piece TH himſelf would have own'd to be ful! 
a fine Strokes, and excellent Thoughts. But it muſt 
t the ſame time be granted in Voitures Juſtification, 
that in many places it is ſomething too Subtile, and 
oo full of 8 to be like the Auguſtean ge. The 
Thought I have cited is of this ſort; and I can add 

another to it, upon the Love which Trajan bore hig 
People (f). The Sum of our wiſhes is that the Gods 
ld Love us like you. Nat People can be happier than 

pr, that are not towiſh the Prince may Love us, but that 

jie Gods may Love us like the Prince, This Religious Ci- 

„ whoſe Piety bas always deſerved the Favour of Heaven, 

liedes no other Addition can be made to their Felicity, 

bm the Gods taking the Emperor for their Example. 

The Thought ſeems in my Opinion. Fine and In- 

tenious, ſays Philanthus, It has, replies Eudoxus, a 

tle too much Delicacy ; which if you don't lee, I 


(7) Pro nobis ipfis hæc fuit ſumma Votorum ut nos fic ama- 
Dij quomodo tu. Quid felicius nobis quibus non jam illud op- 
ndum eft, ut nos diligat princeps fed Di quemadmodum 
mceps. Civitasrebgionibus dedita — Deorum indulgen- 
m pie merita, nihil felicitate ſuæ putat adſtrui poſſe nth ut Dy 
darem imitentur. Panegyr. Trajan. i ; 


d 4 don'r 
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The Compariſon is a little Courſe for a polite 
Wit, ſays Philanthus, and I can't comprehend where 
about Vozture's Jeſt lyes in this Similitude, He Rallies 
icording to his Cuſtum, replies Eudoæus, but by his 
kalery he gives us to underſtand that Pliny's Pane- 
gyrick has no Charms for him, That's what I am 


ſhines from the beginning to the end. Perhaps, re- 
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56 Tue Art of Criticiſm. 
don't know how to make you underſtand, it being 
better Perceiv'd than Explain'd. 

T can aſſure you, added he. that the Pagan Ay. 
thors, who are moſt Guilty of this Subtile way of 
thinking, commonly do it when they bring the Gods 


was tl 
that ye 
thage ; 
Fortur 


himſell 


into play, Lucan never fails, and his Wit, which i You 
naturally ſoaring. if I may uſe that Expreflion, flies blame 
out of fight, evaporates. ind is quite loſt, when the Ml Opinio 
Gods have any part in the Thought. Hear how he WM ſteem. 
refines upon Marius, when beateri by Ha, and de. %, 
ſerted by his Friends. he was forced to retire into 4. br. 7. 
frica. Carthage being ruin d. and Marius Beni, cian, b. 
th:y-mutually Comforted one another, and forgave the God. has neit 
their Common Fate. Hiſtory 

The Hiſtorian J ſo much admire, uſes almoſt the ¶gueſſes 
fame Thought, interrupted Philanthus, only he omits He 1dce 
the Gods. After having ſaid, that this great Man might h 
ſuffered all the inconveniencies of a Poor Life, in af fnc, anc 
Cottage among the Carthaginian Ruins; he adds, that inſtance, 
Marius looking on Carthage, and Carthage beholding err d 7. 
Marius, might give one another mutual Conlolation quire to | 

If this be not ſubtility, replies Eudoxus, tis ſome Wt fo crue 
thing very near it. But this mutual comfort is much Predeceſſ 


more pardonable in the Poet, than the Hiſtorian into the 
who ought to be more natural and plain. One mig that the F 
have imagin'd, that Marius receiv'd ſome comfoti pon the 
upon fight of Carthage, without adding, that CoWnong his 
thage receiv d the like upon fight of Mari us. the great 

Plutarch took care to avoid this Subrilty ; he v (id it thr 
conte nted with ſaying, that a Roman Prætor, then Golem of {i 
vernor of Libya, having by a particular Meſſenge But Tac 
expreſly forbidden Marius to ſet foot in his Province ſome t 


— 
1 


* 
r —_— 


— . 


(t) Ne Til 
Mm aſcitum 
5 comparati 
Primores 


Por lag; ad P 


(*) Solatia fati Carthago, Mariuſq; tulit, pariterq; cadentes if 
novere Dijs. Lib. 2. 75 Curſum in Africum direxit, inopem 
vitam in tugurio ruinarum Carthaginienſium toleravit. Cum 
rius aſpiciens Carthaginem illa intuens Marium, alter alteri poſſe 
eſſe Solatio. Velle. Pater. Lib. 2. 
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was thus anſwer'd by Marius, Go and tell Sextilius, 
that you law Marius fitting among the Ruins of Car- 
thage ; to put him in mind, that by the turn of his 
Fortune, and the ruin of ſo Potent a City, that he 
himſelf had good reaſon to be afraid. | 

You don't conſider, ſays Philanthus, that while you 
blame theſe Reflections, which are fo ſubtle in your 
Opinion, you are Arraigning Tacitus. who you e- 
ſeem. But this Accufition no ways affects Livy nor 
Saluſt, replies Eudoxus, whom I have a greater eſteem 
for. Tacitus is indeed a fine Wir, and a great Politi- 
cian, but in my opinion no excellent Hiſtorian. He 
has neither the ſimplicity nor clearneſs requiſite in 
Hiſtory ; he reaſons too much upon facts, and rather 
gueſſes at the deſigns of Princes than diſcovers em; 
He dc es not relate things as they were, but as they 
might have been, to be plain his Reflections are too 
tnc, and have too little reſemblance of Truth ; for 
inſtance, is there any likely hood that Auguſtus pre- 
terr'd Tiberius to Agrippa and Germanicus, only to ac- 
quire to himſelf the Glory, that the (f) Compariſon 
of fo cruel and haughty a Prince as Tiberius, with his 
predeceſſor would produce? For tho? Tacitus puts this 
into the Mouth of a Roman , one ſees but too plainly, 
that the Reflection is his own, as well as that he makes 
upon the Emperor, ( remembring in his Will a- 
mong his Heirs, the principal Men of Rome, of whom 
the greateſt part were odious to him. He ſays he 
did it through Vanity, and to procure himſelf the e- 
ſeem of ſucceeding Ages. 

But Tacitus is not the only refining Hiſtorian ; there 
re ſome that Connterfeit him every Day, and think 
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Ne Tiberium quidem caritate aut Reipublicæ cauſa Succeſho- 
em aſcitum; ſed quoniam arrogantem Sævitiamq; ejus introſpex- 
comparatione deterrima ſibi gloriam quæſiviſſe. Annal, L. 1. 
) Primores Civitates {cripſerat pleroſq; inviſos ſibi, ſed jactantia 
loriag; ad Poſteros. 1617. 5 5 
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for the giving him Privilege of doing ill with Im. 


to the Queen Catherine de Medics, the Duke of Anjou, 
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their Merits lies in the imitations of his Defects. One Ml i;, h 
of theſe Mimicks of Tacitus makes no difficulty to ly dif 
fay of a Duke of Wirtemberg, that he lov'd to do I} {o, be 
for the ſole Pleaſure that his Diſtemperd imagination the he 
* fancy'd there was in the Commuting it; that the WI odiou 
* Dignity of a King was every way Odious, except tical R 
Mzn, 
Delica 
nary, 
to ther, 
your A 
Thoug 
courſe 
Hand, 
other: 
impotei 
quer us 
her by 1 
After 
Juſt, an. 


punity; and of a Biſhop of Verecht, of the laſt Houſe 
of Burgundy, that he deſpis'd thoſe who Prais'd Cha- 
* ſtity, as much as thoſe who kept themſelves Chaſt, 
and that to gain an eaſy admittance into his Palace, 
* one muſt paſs for a common Whore-maſter at leaſt, 
Would you not be much furpriz'd, fays Philanthus, 
if the Author ſhould have found this Word for Word 
in his own Memoirs ? Yes certainly, replies Eudoxu,, | 
but I dare ſay, that his Imagination alone has furniſh. 
ed him with theſe fine Ideas, as well as what relates 


and the Prince of Conde, In a part of the Hiſtory of 
Charles the gth ; where the Author ſays, upon the bu. 


ſineſs of a little warm Converfation that happen d be. WM Fado xu-, 
tween theſe Princes, they were diflatisfy'd one with ¶ Mey mo 
another; that the Prince of Conde from that moment, MI Metal w. 


© hated the Duke of Anjou as violently, as if his Aver.Wilmoſt t 
© fion had not been already exhauſted by the double vhich by 
Hate he bore the Queen, ſtance. 


Indeed I think this is full of Subtilty, replied Fh. An Au 
lantbus, and very much queſtion if what Megara in endeavou 
Seneca ſays, be not of the ſame Stamp. This Princeſles ce, hav 
indignation againſt the Murtherer of her Family, and make 
Uſurper of her Crown, provokes her to tell him, (Menible G 
that now all is loſt, the Pleaſure ſhe takes in hating . Bu 


him, is ſome ſort of Conſolation for her Sons; and vs of the 


that the Hate ſhe bears him, is dearer than her Fam m, nor 
| | ew Fancy 


— 


) Homer 
— etiam 
3 


(V Patrem abſtuliſti, r Germanos, larem Patriam, quid uli 
eſt? Una res ſupereſt miu, Fratre ac parente carior regno, et lat 
Odium hic; quod eſſe cum populo mihi Commune doleo p- 
quora iſto mea elf, Herc. Fur. — CITE | 
: | NES . : = ' 
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u her Crown, and Country, and that one thing on- 
y diſturbs her, and that is the Peoples hating him al- 


{, becauſe ſhe would engroſs in her own Heart all 


the hate that could be concxiv'd againſt ſo cruel and 

odious a Tyrant. Every Writer of Moral and Poli- 
tical Reflections, replys Eudoxus, are not like the great 
Man, who has oblig'd us with fome ſo Ingenious and 
' Delicate : The greateſt part of em are a little Imagi- 
nary, and methinks the 1:alian Proverb is applicable 
to them, Chi troppo laſſotiglia la Scavezza, There are 
your Malvezzis and Ceriziers, that Sophiſticate their 
Thoughts, and will tell you, that thoſe who have re- 
courſe to the Sword, which Juſtice holds in one 
Hand, very rarely mind the Ballance ſhe holds in the 
other: That Beauty is the moſt powerful, and moſt 
impotent Enemy of Mankind ; for as ſhe can Con- 
quer us with a look only, ſo we can Triumph over 
her by not looking on her at all. | 

Alter all, replies Philanthus, theſe Thoughts are 
juſt, and very Witty. That I don't deny, anſwers 


they more Solid; and that they are like ſome Plates of 
Metal which are fil'd fo thin. that they are reduced 
almoſt to nothing, or thoſe ſmall Works in Ivory, 
— by their too great Fineſs, have ſcarce any ſub- 
ance. 

An Author of this Character ſaid of a Lady, he 
endeavour'd to Praiſe, that the moſt Monſtrous Gri- 
maces have an inexpreſſible Grace, when ſhe imitates thoſe 
that make em. I have ſeen, lays Philanthus, ſome 
erible Graces in (, Homer, and a noble Horrour in 
J% But I never ſaw any agreeable Grimaces, and 
vas of the Opinion, twas never becoming to make 
em, nor Mimick thoſe that made em. This is a 


>, 


) Homerus in Judendo m—_—_— truculentiam pre ſe fert, ac 
mus etiam dicitur Farrentes Veneres reperiſſe. Demet Phaler de 


3 
| \ of 


Exdoxus, I] only ſay they would be much better, were 


ew Fancy too, replies Eudoxus, and the Talians lay 
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that Sannazar has inclofed the Cupids in (*) Maxi. 
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of theſe ſort of Novelties, queſto  bizarmente-penſats, Ar 
However, I perceive in Homer's Cyclops, ſomething and! 
Noble and Haughty that pleaſes, und that the Camp c 
of Taſſo is a Spectacle equally Fine and Formida- Ee 
Bello in ſi bella viſta anco e] horrore. Th 
5 ä loſed 
But I can't conceive how the fineſt Grimaces in the _—_ 


World, can yield any other Pleaſures than the ma. added 
king one Laugh, as thoſe of Scaramouche and Harle. the M. 
quin do ; and I don't think that was the Intention of We 
the Author of the Picture or Elogy, I am ſpeaking of. lanthus 
His aim was doubtleſs to flatter the Perſon, whoſe WM for the 
Portraiture he Draws; and his Thought is, that in Man h. 
her very Grimaces there is ſomething Charming. In. Lein, 
deed I like better what Scarron ſays of a Spaniſh Lady, Wl ial, w. 
that no Body ever dreſs'd better than ſhe, and that Ml Jeſts, V 
the leaſt Pin ſtuck by her Hand bad a particular WM to be a 
Grace: At leaſt this is Natural. We oft-times looſe the 
Honour of hitting the Mark, ſays Philanthus,when we 
try to go beyond others. Tis true, ſays Eudoxus, 
and the Moderns commonly fall into this faulr, when 
they aim at improving the Antients. Coſtar has ob- 
ſerv'd that Bien only made the Cupids mourn over 
the Tomb of Adonis, and that Pindar was contented 
to make the Muſes weep over that of Achilles: but 


continue 
atho? Pe 


Nel tu 
| E Cort 
milla's Sepulchre, and that Guarini inters the Muſes 


with a dead Perſon, even to the ſaying they would But for 
weep for her, were they not dead too. he Mod 
| made a fit 
Piange Parnaſo e piagnerian le Muſe 

Ma qui teco ſon elle e morte e chiuſe. 5 
| i 5 . (+) Etruſc 
Is not this Refining do you think. 7a Siren; 
; pores, Er qu 

depulchro. 


3 Dex | yL12s Sear! 
(*) Hoc ſab Marmore Maximilla clauſa eft, Qua cum frigidaſf tu, Hic 


jacent Amores. 
. Ano 
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Another Italian Poet does not only ey b 3 
and Muſes, but Apollo their Father too. 


E vedove le Gratio, orbe le Muſe 
Parean pur col lor padre in tomba chiuſe. 


This Parean, replies Eudoxus, they ſeem'd to be in- 
cloſed in the Tomb, a little ſoftens the Thought; and 
| commend the Poet for nor burying of 'em quite, 
added he, Twould be great Pity to have the Graces, 
the Muſes, and Apollo no longer in the World. 

We may be comforted for their Death, replies Ph;- 
lanthus, or rather we are ſo already, as () well as 
for the loſs of the Graces and Sports, that a learned 
Man has buried in Voiture's Tomb, together with the 
Latin, French and Italian Mules, in Imitation of Mar- 
tial, who puts into a Comedians of his time, all the 
ſeſts, Witticiſms and Diverſions of the Theatre. But 
to be a little more ſerious, continues Philanthus, we 


have no reaſon to be troubled at their Deaths. The 


Graces, and the Muſes, the Sports, 2nd rhe Smiles, 
the Witticifms and Jeſts have ſurvivd the People we 
have buried 'em with; as Love and Honour have 
continued in the World, after the Famous Laura, 
altho? Petrarch had made em leave it with her. 


Nel tuo partir, parti del mondo amore 
E Corte fia. 


But for the Buſineſs of Smiles and jeſts, purſu'd he. 
he Modern I juſt quoted on Voiture's Death, has 
made a fine Epigram on Scarron; the ſenſe of it is (®), 


n 
— 


(+) Erruſcz Veneres, Camænæ Iberæ; Hermes Gallicus & La- 
na Siren; Riſus deliciæ & dicacitares ; Luſus, Ingenium, Jori le- 
ores, Et quicquid fuit Elegantiarum: Quo Vecturius hoc jacent 
depulchro. 92 Deliciæ procerum, notiſliimus aula Venerar ad 
tyzias Scaro facetus aquas. Solvuntur ritu Mæſtiſſima :urba Si- 
num, Hic Jocus & Luſus, hic lacrumaut Veneres. 
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that Scarron being come into the other World, all the | 
| deceaſed ſet themſelves a Laughing; and that in this Un; 
the Sports and Smiles have done nothing, but Weep Etn 
fince his Death, | „ En e 
The Poet you ſee talks like a Divine of Parnaſſus, Le c 
according to the Rules you have eſtabliſhed ; and his 
Thought is very natural, how delicate ſoever i: AF 
be. 2 5 meſs: ar 
Reading t'other day St. Auſtin's Confeſſions, re. gets 4 J 
ply'd Eudoxus, for I don't always Read Profane Au- hd 
thors, I happen'd upon a place I thought very much 
refin d, tis upon the ſnbject of a dear Friend, whom Icon 
Death had depriv'd him of. After having admird, nd live 
| that other Mortals liv'd, and becauſe the Perſon be firace, 
lov'd like one that never ought to. Die, was dead, lips, a 
and that he yet more admir'd, how he furviv'd, be. Nor to 
ing another himſelf, he adds, (“) Some body has very rery ſpri 
properly called his Friend the half of his Soul, for I know After 
that both our Souls were but one in the ſame Body ; able c 
and for thu reaſon I abhorr'd Life, becauſe I would not la my 
live by halves. And for this Cauſe alſo, perhaps I was Will thus, i 
afraid of Dying, for fear the Perſon I ſo dearly. loved Win in Ly 
fhou'd intirely Die. Thus St. Auſtin becomes Subtile, Wiſhis as for 
by going beyond Horace, who calls Virgil, (*) The er Grief 
half of hs Soul, and ſays to Mecenas, (f) If a ſudden Ne French 
Death ſhould fnatch you away, you who are a part ef 


my Soul, how can I ſurvive with the other, being neither ſo WI Qui me 

dear to myſelf, nor ſo intire as I was, _T WE re; 
Sometimes, reply'd Philanthus, one may add to if Mor den 

a Thought without injury or refining Horace, who WM il me tie; 

who you laſt cited, ſays, that a Cavalier rides with 

Care behind, which never leaves him. One ot our Ml i : 

Poets, methinks improves Horace, when he ſays. Good I ar 


| 0 —— 


— — — 


(#) Ideo mihi horrori erat vita, quia nolebam dimidius vivere, 
er ideo forte mori metuebam, ne totus ille moreretur, quem mu 
um amaveram, Confeſs. L. 4. Cap 9. (F): Et ſerver animæ dimi- 
hum mer. Lib. 1. Od. 3. (% Ahmez ſi partem anime rapt . RP 
Maturior vis, quid morior altera? Nec charus æque nec Superttes [7 Scandis 
8 Lib. 1. Od. 17. () Poſt equitem ſedet atra cura Lib. 3 lor cer 
9 1. i 8 


ertrunur!. 
D 


U 


Un feu rempli d erreurs que le trouble accompagne, 
Et malade a la ville ainſi qua la compagne, 

En vain monte a cheval pour tromper fon ennuy; 
Le chagrin monte en croup ut gallope avec lux. 


A Fool filled with the miſtake that accompanies uneaſi- 
uu. and Sick of the Town as well the Country : in vain 
gets 4 Horſeback to beguile his Care, for Uneaſineſs gets up 


bind and Gallops with bim. 


I confeſs, reply'd Eudoxus, the French is more {ine 
nd lively thanthe Latin; but there's another place in 
hace, where (*) Care climbs the ſides of ſtoutelt 
ſkips, and purſues the Cavalry with a ſwiftneſs ſupe- 
ror to that of the Hart or Winds, and this place is 
rery ſprightly. | 

After all, replied he, there are very few Authors 
apable of improving the Ancients, | 
la my opinion Maynard has done it, replies Phi- 
mbus, in making a Father reſent the Death of his 
Sn in Lucan's manner, who fays, that (f) Cornelia 
25 as fond of her Grief, as of Pompey, or rather that 
er Grief ſupplied the place af ker Husband. Thus 
e French Poet has it. 


Qui me conſole, exite ma colere, 

Et le repos eſt un bien que je crains: 

Mon deuil me plaiſt, & me doit toujours plaire : 
Il me tient lieu de celle que je plaius. 


He that Comforts me, provokes my Anger, and Repoſe x 
Good Tam afraid of. My Mourning is a Pleaſure tc 


t) Scandis æratas vitioſa naves Cura nec turmas equitum relin- 

it Octor cervis et agente nimbos Ocyor Euro. I. ib. 2. Od. 16. 

tertruitur lacrymis et amat pro conjuge luctum, Lib. 9. | 
ane, 
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me, and ought always to be ſo; for it ſupplies the place of 
him I mourn for. | 
This is not enhancing a Thought, replies Eugoxy; 

bur Tranſlating or Paraphraſing without adding any 
thing De novo. However, it is by no means eaſy t0 
enhance the Beauty of a Thought, by the addition of 
new Graces, as an ingenious Wir, has done to thu of 
Ariſtotle's, that fine Perſonages carry their recommen. 
datory Letters in their Foreheads, by ſaying they are Les 
ters writ by Nature's own Hand, and Legible to all thg 
Nations in the World. But tis dangerous to aim at ha 
ving more Wit, than thoſe that have the moſt : And 
this the ready Way to Sudtilty, if great Care be not 
taken, but your Subtile Wits, need only follow their 
own rambling Genius, to loſe themſelves in their 
Imaginations. | | 

One of the Hiſtorians of the War of Flanders is ve 
ry Subtile in his Deſcription of the Siege of Maeftric| 
After having ſaid, that the Cannon carried away thi 
Heads of ſome, the Legs of others, and the Arms ant 
Shoulders of others; that their Members born on wit 
Violence, wounded their Fellow-Soldiers who died 
if I may uſe the Expreſſion, by the Hands of thei 
Country- men and Friends, adds, () that others being 


cut off in the middle by Chain- ſhot, fought with th 


remaining half of their Bodies, and ſurviving then 


felves reveng'd the Part they had loit. | 
agree, replies Philanthus, that theſe "Thought 


are unnatural in an Hiſtorical Deſcription. It be 


longs only to an Amadis, or a Don Quixor when the 


are cut in two, to Fight with one half of their Bodie 
«nd to Survive themſeves to Revenge the other. 
You lee then the right way, anſwers Eudoxus, an 
God ſend I/ don't miſlead you; for give me les 
to tell you he goes out of it himſelf ſometimes, an 
rio Body can be more Subtile then he, in places whe 


rn 


—— — — — 


(F) Dimidiato corpore pugnabant ſibi ſu 


perſtites, ac peremp 
dartis ultores. Strad. Dec. 2. Lib. 2. | 


Subtilt 


ubtil 
{poſtr 
Hand : 
Heart 1 
o accuſ; 
it an act 
better u. 


2 
Co'l fe 
Ma for 
Kimia 


He pr 
ured * 
imſelf, t 
Ie cries 01 
Me too, 
the Rem: 
My Gray 
ne, wh 
ler, 


Honorata 
Ovungue F 


This Th 
10nate :? 
re Subtil. 
ſo has m 
more, v 
unnot paſ 
rede and 
ſach dee 
Snot Ry 


e only wi 
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| The Art of Criticiſm, 6 
Gbtilty is very Faulty. Tancrede in making the fin* 
ſpoſtrophes, I have already ſpoken off, ſays ro his,” 
Hand : Thruſt thy Sword through my Body, and cut my 
Hart in Pieces; now for the nicety, 'but perhaps being 
ſ accuſtom d to cruel and impious Actions, you will think 
it an act of Piet, to put an end to my Grief, You will 

beter underſtand her Thought inthe ITralian. 
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paſſa pur queſto petto, e fieri ſcemps 
Cl ferro tuo crudel fa del mio core: 
Ma forſe uſata a fatti atroci & empi 
Stimia pietaà dar morte al mio dolore. 


He proceeds in the fame ſtrain, when having en- 
ured where Clorinda's Corps was, and thinking to 
mſelf, that perhaps the cruel Beaſts had devour'd it, 
e cries out, I with the ſame Mouth would devou: 
ne too, and that the ſame Stomach, which contains 
the Remains of that excellent Perſon, would become 
ny Grave: An honourable and fortunate Grave for 
be, whereſoe'er it be, provided I am but with 
ter, | 


Honorata per me Tomba, e felice 
Ovunque fia, ſeſſor con lor mi lice, 


This Thought, ſays Philanthus, is both Nice and 
lonate at once. It has, reply'd Eudexus, much 
re Subtilry than Paſſion, and you muſt own that 
ſo has many oi this ſort. I ſhall quote you but 
more, whoſe Subtilty is ſo very remarkable, that 
annot paſs it by, tis upon the Combate between 
rede and Clorinda. He ſays they gave one ano. 
ſuch deep and mortal Wounds, that if the Soul 
Snot Ruſh out of the large Orifices, 'tis their 
e only which retains it. 
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Ee wicz 2 Thought, replies Phalanthes, quite diffe- 
rent u 5 Series, Who tought bravely to his lac 
Preath, and was J cover d with Wounds, that hig 
Whale Body fecm'd but one. 


Sable corps ſuc fols una piaę æ. 


For he afterwards ays, xhat tis not Lite, but valout 
which fitzins that Body ſo unconguerable and ſiero 


La wits ut, me lx wares ſaſtent a 
Quel cadarre indomito, e feroce. 


Al tis, replies Exdoxer, Reems to me 193 Fine, an 
Lar fcrcbhr, | 
Nhat will you ſay then, reply d Phelanthus, of th 

brave Gree that at the Battle of Marathox, being bill 

all over with Darts, died upon his Legs, and after 

Death, Rood apright, being ſupported by the Arto 

that peirced him in every part. You mean, repli 
Eudaxsz, the Hacangue which 2 learned () Holland 

makes the Father of Calliniac hus Speak in the form 

a Deciamarion, at the cad of the two Fu neral Elog 

l Cyregiras and Callrmacheus; which an (*) ingenid 

Jeſuit bas rranſlated from the Greek of Polemon, the Murter, 
vphift, imo Lain. This Harangue is full of vai 

lively Strokes, bur ia my Opinion is a continues 0 ad Man 
Affeckation from one end t6 toter: Tis not mi Ibis is re, 
Bays fince | read it, and noted the moſt remarkahf mightily 
Places, which are as follow, tis a Queſtion, (% how w. 
Faser of Callimachus) whether my Son Con quei, who t. 
or died Conquering, * Death has not interrupted, WE Would 
« conticued tis Victory. He bore the attacks ut woul 
Aa, and never fell. He died, and continued u incredil 
ing. Why did Nature enduę him with an imm are ſo 
tal Mind, arid a mortal Body? He could nei E 
| | R 

— od Heal 


(4) Dauiel ein fur. () Petrus Poſſine. rates, 
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Tie Art of Criticiſm. 67 
ifall, nor be Conquer'd, but was forc'd to Die. He 
«pever left his Body, but his Body left him. He is 
the firſt that ever in his yielding to Nature, tri- 
'umph'd over her. He is the firſt whom Death ne- 
iver humbled, who gave after Death proofs of 
(his Courage, who has extended ev'n by Death it 
felt, the glory of his Courage, and duration of his 


iLife, Iam in doubt whether I ſhould require or 


refuſe a Mauſoleum for him. Would to God, Callima- 
eur! You could tell us after your Death how you 
yere able to Conquer! I dare believe you would 
make us this Anſwer. O Athenians, inſtead of a 
Monument, I deſire you would preſerve in your 
Minds an immortal Remembrance of me. I ſhould 
te aſham'd ro be buried among the reſt of Mankind, 
ho moſt of em fell before their Death, and ndr a 
Man of em continued ſtanding after he was kill'd. 
Let no Man remove me, leaſt he be crueller than 
ny Adverfary, who tho? he could kill me, was not 
ble to throw me down, nor make me change Place. 
Let no one erect me a Statue; this Corps is ſuffici- 
ent. Let no one raiſe me a Trophy; this Carcaſs 
one, Bur, Hands, why don't ye fight on. Are 
je afraid, we ſhould believe you were unable to 

ght? Alas, you have nothing to fear from that 

Warter, For Poſterity will make no more ſcruple 
obelieve that a dead Man could fight, than that a 

ad Man might ſtanld. 
This is refining with a Witneſs, cries Eudoxus, or 
L mightily miſtaken, Good God! Replies Philan- 
, how would this pleaſe a Wit of my Acquaint- 
e, who thinks every thing that is natural is inſipid. 

ls would be a Regalio for him. | 

but I would ſhew you another ſort, replies Eudoxus: 
incredible how the Authors of the Anthology, 
are ſo natural and plain upon — 
erefin'd upon Miſers and Phyſicians, and to what 
7 their Subtilty ariſes. They make a Man 
ood Health, die ſuddenly, becauſe he had ſeen 
metrates, the Phyſician ,in a Dream, *Tis too 
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doxus, hangs himſelf, for dreaming he had ſpent ſome. 
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63 Ie Art of Criticiſm. | 
much, ſays Philanthus, to kill him; methinks, if d 
fight of the Phyſician had given him a Feavour 
twould have been enough. A Miſer, continued Ez. 


What 
That's n 
pmard 
troy, 
him 


thing that Night. That's going farther yet, fayg 
Philanthus. I like him better that would not hang 
himſelf, becauſe they ask'd too dear for the Rope, 

For my part, replies Eudoxus, I like Horace s, poor 
Man, and Miſer better than this: The one reduc 


Inez da 


Por u 


to defpair (%, has not Money enough to buy % 
Rope's end to hang himſelf with; the other cod Mata 
not reſolve to take a Ptiſan made of Rice, which coſſ 
three pence. He inquires what it coſt to a Farthing have 1 
and when they had told him, cries out, (i) Va be, tt 
as I am, what matters it whether I am kid by « Di not p 
ſtemper, or by the Hands of Thieves reduc d to ſtarving. reply'd 
The Poets and Writers of Romance have in m that 
Opinion, been extreamly Subtile upon the Eyes « pitning, 
their Heroines, tis impoſſible to ſay more Abfurditi aF (Ot 


then they do on this Subject, and ſeriouſly too. 
praiſe of Black Eyes, a Spaniſh Poet ſays, they we 
Mourning for thoſe they have kill'd. 


| bcchs, ap; 
unto ſim; 


Tis uſual 
rer they « 
: But her 
of Reſer 
15 Eyes. 

ou might 
les Philan 


Duos ois negros vi 
J dixe los viendo negros: 
Oios cargados de luto 8 
Sin duda que tienen muertos. 


And in Praiſe of blew Eyes, that they are Cioath 
in blew like Children that go to Funerals. 


Como minos de nitiero 


aorero nel 
De aul fe viſten. a 


li occhi, c/ 
welb e vage 


Per ohe ha 


8 
. 


* 
LA 


hat's as n 
rob d: 
Lounterfe 


) Cum deerit egenti Fs laquei pretium, Lib. 2. 95 
(+) Eheu quid refert morbo an turtis percamne rapinis: 
Sat. 3. 
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What a Chimera, what a trifling Fancy is here 
| at's no ſmall one neither, ſa ys Philanthus, of 2 
ard, who having an Enemy, he had a mind 16 
troy, deſires a Lady ro lend him her Eyes 19 
him with. 


Inez dame tus 0403 
Por una noche 

Porque quiero con ellos 
Matar un hombre. 


d he, that a Sultan's Eyes were fo bright and lively, 
35not potlible to tell what colour they were of. And 
reply'd Eudoxus, have read in the Conguiſto di Gra- 
u, that the Eyes of Elvira had ſo much Fire and 
phtning, that the Stars were Fine, only by their 
* them. Can any thing be more nicely in- 
ted * ; | | | 


bechi, appo cui tanto ſon belle, 
unto ſimili à lor ſono le Stelle. 


rer they come to their Brightneſs, the Finer they 
But here the Stars are only Fine, by the-Propor- 
+ Reſemblance they bear to the Princeſs of Gra- 
ls Eyes. 1 

ou might have read the fame Thought in Tefe;, 
es Philanthys, and almoſt in expres Terms. 


laorero nel fole e nelle ſtelle 

li occhi, che del mio cor ſono il facile : 

ello e vapo diro, queſte ſon bells 5 4 
perche havran ſembianza a voi ſimile, 


hat's as much as to ſay, replies Eudoxus, Tefti has 
robb'd; but the ignorant Thief was deceiv'd 
Counterfeit, for a right Diamond. 

Fe 5 1 


[have read in the Hiſtory of the Grand Viſier's, pur. 


Tis uſual to compare Eyes to the Stars, and the 
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The fame Poet, replies Philanthus, in ſpeaking of 
a young Knight of Majorca, handſom and well made! 


with tt 
Meado 


| I But ti 
who was taken by an Algerine Pirate, and put to loo n my 
after a Garden by the Sea fide, ſays the Brightneſs of sbere 
the Gardners Eyes, made the Plants thrive more that condeſe; 
the labour of his Hands. ; es loc 
1 3 hot Ey 
Epiu de gl occhi al lampo, mioy the 
Ch all opre della man fiorir fu il campo. p 
Dej; £ 
And with the Author of the new Idylls. od 
Che! m1 
Les beaux yeux de Nais d'un ſeul de leurs rayons, 3 
Rendent aux fleurs Peclat, la verdure aux gazons. 
: Beſide: 
From Nazis Eyes one Beamy Effluence, : fall | 
Does Light to Flow'rs, Verdure to Fields diſpenM$c:1-3;.1 
: her Loo 
The Eyes of another Shepherdeſs don't ſtop ce may 
burning all Hearts, but 
Now 212 
T's brulent Pherbe encore, mettent les fleurs en poutdre, bs Fa i 
Brillant comme un eclair, et brulent comme un fouare, $erchio 
| Pan rig 
The Graſs they Scorch, the Flow'rs to Aſhes tu > 
They ſhine like Lightning, and like Lightning bu Dia 500 
0 = ? But 
Theſe Imaginations, however trifling and unn te . 
ral they ſeem, have not the et of Gratian in 
Elviras's Eyes, and may have place in an Ichliun WM 7.,.... c: 
an Eclogue, which does not require the Juſineks ; 2 
Truth of an Heroick Poem. But they would be 14 ..... 7 


diculous in a Hiſtory or Narration, which cught c 

Plain and Natural; and J could not refrain L. ugt © fend 
ar the deſcription of the Queen of Spain's entry! 
Madrid: Iba ſu Majeſtad, ſays the Spaniſh Author, 
bella que ſolo ſe excedia a ſa miſma : danda con la ſen 
dad de ſu raſtro vida a los prados, y vigor a las plu 
"T'was in January the Queen made her Entry, 


Obferve 
4d Peace 
o die, to 


ca pleaſt 


7. Be 42 rg of C337 Te; | . 71 
eich tire Serenity of her Viſige, gat Lie a oe 
Meadows, and firength to the Planes, | 

But to return te the Poets, contimocd Fudazma, Jie 
zin my Opinion very rehned in that pazr of his Foran, 
where Rinaldo ſa ys to Armida, that if fhe will nor 
condeſcend to look on him, he wiſkes e world ar 
ef look upon her own Face - mar then certamby 
lot Eyes, which no other obiefts. ram EAT, wall 
joy the perfection of Pleafure. Si 


Mirar eus ale n potef; propria bi 
Ce lguardo tuo, eh altrove mom & F370 
Cioirel be Felice in {e rina. 


Beides, that tis in vain to admite here; har 
(mall Glaſs can neaher expreſs, nor comma fork 
Celeſtial Beauties, that the Sky 33 ny worthy 20 be 
her Looking Glaſs, and the Stars the places where 
ſhe may molt effectually re ect on her Perſon. 


Dy 
Now pro ſpecchio rifrar i dalce image, 
No in picerod vers e un paradiſo accolts : 
Sjerchio t” em degvo i Cielo, e nc le fte li 
Puri riguardar le tei ſembiæuge Je. 


Did you ever fee any thing leſs reafonable and H. 
0? But wha: 4rmida la ys ro Rinalge. When they 

on a 3 Te 0 . 
fre at variance, is a compleat piece ot Sbihy. 


Tempo fu ch is di chiefs e pace e v 
Dolce bor faria con arte nſcir di rents > 
Ms non la chieds ate; che naa e c, 


Cheſſendo dons tus ſiæ odioſid. 


Obſerve the Subtilty. There was a time when! 
d Peace and Life of you, now my ſole will is 
o die, to put an end to my is; and Deah would 
ca pleaſure to me: Bur 1 don't AK it at your 3: nd, 

CD Ee 4 e 
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© becauſe every thing that comes from you will be un. Dios 
* grateful and odious. FI | zie 
Indeed, ſays Philanthus, Armida's Reflexion is 3 por a1 
little too Delicate, and I am concern'd to ſee it, for ly? } 
Taſſo's ſake. But I am glad to ſte Miguel de Cervantes don 
exceed Tafſo, when he makes a Man in deſpair and ' that 
weary of Living, fay, _ | | of ir 
* Lov 

Ven muerte tan eſcondida, Phila 
Que no te fienta venir : can 
Porque el plazer dol morir ply'd 
No me tor ne a dar la vida. ſpir d 

| Bu 

This Stanza, ſays Philanthus, is tranſlated, and th: thoſe 
Thought well expreſs d. | | evapo 
. Soania 

O Mort viens promptement contenter mon knvie, to uſet 
Mais viens fans te faire ſentir ; a Diſc 

De peur que le plaiſir que paurois a mourir, do it t 
Ne me rendiſt encore la vie. are ex 
Maſter 

O, to my Wiſh, kind Death arrive, Proſe r 
But foftly Steal my Breath; 'Tis 

For fear thc Joys] taſt in Death, more D. 
Again ſhou d make me Live. not thit 

| | what 2 

As there is, replied Eudoxus, but one ſtep between rough 
Delicacy and Subtilry, ſo the Paſlzge from SubtilryM 1415'd t 
to the (% Galimatias is eaſy : The one inclines of i noon 
ſelf, and leads directly to the other. Direct: 
But did you never obſerve, that the Devotees 2 Perh: 


ſometimes more guilry of too much Refining than ti 'he turn 
Poets? I read a little while ago a Spaniſh Collectioſi than on 
of ſeveral Pious Meditations, where I met with wü ters, 7 4 


being qu 
7 ; — Beauty r. 


— 


(*) Gallimatias, a florid, but abſtruſe and ſenſeleſs Di.. 
From aan Egregia, Notable, and yudlia Necla, jean 
neſs. | 

Dit 


G0 Vin 


The Art of Criticiſm. 73 
Dios mio ſi me dieran, ſer tambien dios: no, ſe que me 
hiziera, o reuſarlo porque no tuvieras igual o acceptarlo 
por amarte como mereces. Do you underſtand it right- 
ly? My God, it I were upon being made a God, I 
«don't know whar I ſhould do; if I ſhouldretuſe it, 
that you might have no equal, or it I ſhould accept 
© gf ir, that I might Love you as you deſerve to be 
Loved. This does not come up to a Gallimatias, ſays 
Philanthus imilingly but it comes very near it. Tis, 
can ſafely ſwear, one of your fineſt Gallimatias, re- 
ly'd Eudoxus, and I can't believe theſe flights in- 
ſpir'd by tne Holy Ghoſt, | | 

But ſuch abſtracted "Thoughts, are very rare, and 
thoſe Authors who Subtilize rhem moſt, don't always 
evaporate to this. degree: Beſides, do you think the 
Spaniards and Jealians are the only Diſtil lers of Wit, 
to uſe the Expreſſion of an (f) Lalian, who compos'd 
2 Diſcourſe, della diſtillatione del cervello 2 The French 
do it too, and we have Wits of the firſt Rank, who 
are excellent at too much Refining. Bal ac is a great 
Maſter, and I don't believe it poilible to Subtilize in 
Proſe more than he. 

'Tis he that ſays of a ſhady Wood, there enters no 
more Day than is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh it from Night, Is 
not thinking in this manner being too refin'd. And is 
what another Writer ſays at all better? They went 
through a Great Foreſt, whoſe thick and interwoven Trecs 
rais'd themſelves to ſo prodigious a height, that the Sun 
at noon day gave no more Light than was juſt neceſſary to 
Direct them, 

Perhaps Balxac was fond of the Thought, or rather 
the turn of it which you diſlike: for he uſes it oftner 
than once, and I remember I have read it in his Let- 
ters, I have no more Life than is juſt neceſſary to my not 
being quite Dead. The French Women have no more 
Beauty. than is neceſſary to their not being Homely. 
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1 The Art of Criticiſm. : 

This turn of Thought, 12 * Eudoxus, would 
not altogether diſpleaſe me, if t was taken the fame 
Care of as Poiture does in a Letter, and in the Ha- 
rangue of an Academick of our Lime. The one 
fays to the Cardinal Valette, The Sun went down, 
in a Golden and Azure Cloud, and yielded no 
more Rays than were neceſſary to the forming a 
* ſweet and agreeable Light. The other fays to the 
* King. The firſt ſtroke of the Thunder you were 
arm d with, fell upon a Haughty City, whoſe Pride 
nothing could Humble; and as proud as ir was of 
* Baffling the united Efforts of two famous Captains, 
it reſiſted you no longer, than was neceſſary to give 
you the advantage of taking it by Storm. One 
may ſay under a great Affliction, J have no more 
* reaſon than is neceſſary to give me a juſt Sence of my 
* Grief; but to fay, that ] have no more Reaſon than i; 
* neceſſary to make me know I have none, is Subtilizing, 
Balzac fays of a little Man, one might ſwear he ne. 
ver grew above a Hairs Breadth. faysof hiraſel! 
that tho' theStone he feared, would prove aDiamond, 
or the Philoſophers Stone, he could receive no abate. 
ment of his Torture. His Letters are full of thek 
fort of Imaginations, to which I refer you, if you 
had not rather Conſult PHllardus. But I can't help 
telling you his Barbon is a continued piece ot Subtilty, 
little more than airy Thoughts without any ſemblance 
of Truth, or Foundation of Reaſon. : : 
The deſign of Balzac, replies Philanthw, is by gr 
ving the Idea of a Conceited Doctor, to make Barbo; 
ridiculous. However, returned Eudoxus, he ought 
not to have form'd an imaginary Creature, which ne- 
ver was, nor could be. The Orator of Cicero, an- 
fwers Philanthus, the Prince of Xenophon, and the 
Courtier of Caſtiglione, are no more than invented 
Pictures. But, replied Eudoxus, they are Images 
drawn from Nature, and extracted from the bottom 
of Things. The Orator, the Prince, and the Cour- 
tier, however perfectly they are deſcrib'd, are drawn 


after Nature; and thoſe great Maſters to whom we 
owe 


The Art of Criticiſm. 75 
awe theſe Models, don't ſtrain their Characters be- 
yond a poſſibility of Truth, even when they carry 
things to perfection. 

Balzac might have painted a perfect Pedant, a 
Man ſpoild by his Greek and Latin, or if you will a 
Fool by his much Learning and Logick : But his Pi- 
Cure ought to have been more conformable to the 
picture we have of thoſe miſtaken wiſe Men. The 
firſt Strokes of his Deſcription are beyond Imaginari- 
on, and full of a compleat Subtilty : I have obſery'd 
ſome, let me read *em to you. FA 
The firſt thing the Pedant does, when he is come 
from the College, where he had learn'd to make Syl- 
*logiſms, was in Mood and Figure to give his Father 
and Mother the L ye, and to Contradict em, nay, 
* when they were of his Opinion, for fear it ſhould 
© be thought he was of theirs. 

He imagin'd that above all Things he muſt avoid 
* common Senſe, becauſe a wiſe Man ought to em- 
* ploy his Thoughts in nothing but the ſearch of 
Things which are rare. He was ſo diſguſted with 
the word Common, being added to Senſe, that from 
f thenceforward he was reſolv'd to have none at all. 


Whatever Paſſion I have ever had for Balzac, ſays 
Philanthus, I cannot deny but this is a little too re- 


hn'd. A more natural Wit, replies Eudoxus, would 
have ſaid that Barbon thought no Body had common 


Senſe but himſelf, but this is a refin'd Way of robbing. 
him of it, to ſay he reſolv'd to have none at all, But 


the other Places have much the ſame Solidity. 


Sick Men never dream'd any thing ſo Monſtrous, 


but he would confirm with an Oath, He was a- 
bout changing his Name and Country, and deriving 
* himſelf in a right Line from Ariſtotle. He is ſuch a 
lover of Antiquity, that he never wears new 
Cloaths. He has upon his Coat ſome Greaſe of the 
laſt Age, and Spots and Dirt of Francis the Firſt's 


time. He would think he had chang'd his Sex, 


mould he conform to the Mode. 
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76 The Art of Criticiſm. 


All the Thoughts in this Satyr, interrupted Pþ;- 
lant hus, are not ſo ſubtile. There are three or four, 
reply'd Eudoxus, natural enough, and make no ill 
Repreſentation of the humour of thoſe Doctors of 
whom Molzere ſays. N 


Un Sot Scavant eſt Sot, plus qu un Sot ignorant. 


A learned Fool, is a greater Fool, than an ignorant 
Fool. = 8 5 : 


For Example, that Barbon in his Studies took the 
moſt incredible for the moſt Ingenious ; that his only 
ufe of Speech was, that he might not be underſtood 
by any Body; To define him rightly, he'is a ruin'd 
Library, and in greater diſorder than that juſt alter a 
Removal : That he dates his Letrers not on the firſt, 
and the twentieth Day of the Month, but on the 
Calends and Ides : He would give ail the World for 
Turnebus his Slippers, for Eraſmus his Spectacles, for 
Ramus's ſquare Cap, or for Lipſiuꝰs Eſcritore, if *twas 
poſſible to find theſe rare Pieces in ſome Bodies Ca. 
binet that would ſell *em. 885 

But indeed the reſt is beyond probability, and ] 
Queſtion whether the Piece be capable of pleaſing 
the Men of Senſe, as the Author promifes himſelf in 
the Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 6 

Moliere, whom you juſt now quoted fo much to 
the purpoſe, does not himſelf take heed of the Proba- 
bility in many ot his Pieces. To paſs by his Miſan- 
thrope, and his Precicuſes Ridicules, is not his Miſer 
unnatural, where Harpagon ſays, after he had been 
© robb'd of his Money: Tis done, I can do no 
© more, I die, | am dead, I am buried. Will no Bo- 
dy raiſe me up again, by reſtoring my Money, or 
« diſcovering the Thief? Tl go to a Juſtices, and have 
„all my Family Examin'd, my Servants, Sons, 
* Daughter, and my ſelf too. | 
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5 The Art of Criticiſm. 77 
«He is Natural, replies Eudoxus, when he ſays, 
« there is not a Soul I ſee but cauſes my Suſpicion, and 
think every Body would rob me, I would have 
all the World hang'd, and if I don't find it, then 
ll hang my ſelf. But is n't he too refin'd, replies 
philantbus, in adding, Gods! Who can I confide in 
you hereafter ? Let us ſwear no more by any thing, I 
believe after this, J am a Man to rob my ſelf. 

Don't the learned Ladies, purſued he, exceed Nature 

in more Places than one. Is it poflible for Armand a 
end Philaminta to be raviſh'd at the fight of Vadius, 
becauſe he underſtands Greek ; but 'tis improbable, 
that Martin ſhould be turn'd out of Company for ma- 
king falſe Latin, 
I am of your Opinion, ſays Eudoxus, twas doing 
Probability juſtice enough, to ſay that the Miſtreſs of 
the Houſe reprimanded her Servant for uſing a Word 
condemned by Vaugelas, but this was by no means do- 
ing juſtice to the Pit. 

Comical Writings, whoſe end is to make People 
laugh. ought to be like thoſe Pictures that one ſees 
at a Diſtance, where the Figures exceed the Life. 
So one of our Dramatick Poets, who was ſo great a 
Maſter of Nature, and has expreſs'd its moſt delicate 
Sentiments, in his Andromache and Iphigenia, goes, 
| think, a little beyond her in his Plazdeurs : For the 
People expect bold Strokes, and ſuch as ſtrike po w- 
ertully at once. Tis not fo in other pieces of Wit, 
which are deſign'd more for Men of Senſe than the 
people: Refining is of no uſe there, and if they are 
not Natural, they will not pleaſe Men of Solidi- 


am of your Opinion, reply'd Philanthus, as well 
as of the learned Perſons, who ſays, a forced Ridi- 
cule is neceſſary in Comedy, if you would have 
them cure the Follies of the Audience; as "tis com- 
mon to add to the defects of the Original, to Repre- 
{ent em in a more diſguſting Shape, | 


Bu: 


| The Art of Criticiſm, 3 
= ject | erhaps will dray 
it thi ſays Eudoxus, p 
Fwy Sede i de think we had beſt ſto 


y call'd a new Cauſe, and walk'd . 
= along he Rier in their way Home, talking 
en 


of divers T 


ings. But once or twice Philanthus re. 


| Hings the ſubject of theſe Thoughts 
ene = 0 * he began to alter 9 
dic no doubt but he ſhould one time or other p E 
2 Lacan, and Tully to Seneca. 15 
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 Diarocus IV. 


Tie two Friends were fo well ſatisfied with their 
4 Walk. that they reſolv'd to renew it again the 
next day, but the days in Autumn prove not always 
alike, the next was ſo Miſling and Cloudy, that they 
could not ſtir out of their Lodgings, the morning was 
ſpent in Study, each in private; after Dinner Eudox- 
4 invited Philanthus into his Cloſet. For to make an 
end, ſays he, of our former Diſcourſe, it is not enoug]: 
that every thought in the Works of the Learned 
ſhou'd be proportionable to the Subject they treat 
of, nor that the ſtyle muſt be embelliſh'd, agreeable 
without aftectation, nice without refining; but it: 
muſt be clear, and intelligible, without that J laugh 
at the marvellous and haughty Stile, the agreea- 
bleneſs and delicacy are good for nothing, or 
rather I do not know what it means, nothing pleaſes 
me, but what I underſtand very well; and 1 admire 
that Cicero in his praiſe of Craſſus, has made no men- 
on of Perſpicuity, he ſuppos'd it without doubt an 
#fential Virtue ; for as the Thought is but an Image 
which the Mind forms in itſelf, it muſt clearly repre- 
ſent the things, and nothing is more contrary to i; 
han to be obſcure. Quintzlian (*) objerves, that the 
aleanneſs of Expreſſion, is the greateſt Beauty of Eloquence. 
and according to him, Thoſe are the beſt Orators wii. 
are eaſieſt to be underſtced (.. 
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8 0 3 The Art of Criticiſm. 


The Antients whom you eſteem fo much, fad 


Philanthus, are often Obſcure enough, and few yn. -» F 
derſtand them without the help of Interpreters, if the 8 
Obſcurity proceeds from the Thought itſelf, an. = 
ſwered Eudoxus, I condemn the Antient as well as the 100 
Moderns; but if it relates to certain Hiſtorical Cir. reli 
cumſtances, we have nothing to reproach them with, left al 
they writ for the Age they lived in, not ours. They WM Ftern 
allude-ro things of which we have loſt the Memory, a 
and they are unknown; which is not their faults, Jer, 
if we don't underſtand them. The Commentators 
gueſs ſometimes the matter, but commonly they ob. Co fe 
lige an Author to ſay what they pleaſe, and they put Mat, 
him to the Torture like a Criminal, to make him 
ſpeak againſt his Will, I doubt whether the compari. This 
ſan be altogether juſt : but I know part of what we [Angely 
write now, will meet with the ſame fate, as the ande b. 
works of Antiquity, and I cannot forget that one day (eure in 
we ſhall not underſtand tbe Author of the Satyrs in th: l is n 
deſcription of his Feaſt. | norof th 
| | 5 fom a 1 
Surtout certain hableur a la guele affamee, barbarou 
Qui vint a ce feſtin conduit par le fumèes [ ſpeal 
Et qui Peſt dit Profes dans Pordre des Cofteaux, lay agai 
A fait en bien mangeant, Veloge des morceaux. ork | 
| at hind 
And I verily believe *twill! puzzle the Commenta- Near, and 
tors to explain Ce Profes dans Þ ordre des Coſtoanx, Ve can di 
may eaſily correct him in Reading, This 
| oy rare 
Profes dans ] Ordre de Ciſteauæ. t, laid E 
e very 
By reaſon that / Ordre des Coſteaux, is not men. Miſcourſe 
tioned in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and that the Peo · e 9ſt, in 
ple ofthat time won't know, that that Order was a Socie-W taſt of t 
ty of Luxurious Debauchees, that wou'd never Drink any nigece of C 
but what came from a certain Coaſt, and therefore they Hext, a/ce; 
called them Les Coſteaux. What you imagine of cneßhe Clouds 
correction of the paſſage is very pleaſant, faid PH.. , and hi 


lanthus, I think it probable enough, anfirered Ei. 
| 0.3%; 


. The Art of Criticiſm. 8 f 


brut, there have been ſeveral Corrections made in 
the Antients, which are not fo well grounded as this 
egarding only the Terms; for if we examine the 
ground of the thing in itſelf, there is certainly no re- 
ſemblance *rwixt Luxurious People, who have only 


a reliſn for the things of this Life, and thoſe have 


elt all Thoughts of this World, and think only of 
Eternity. | f 

[fay as much, continued he, of the name which 
Alexander has in the Satyr againſt Man. 


Co fougeaux Þ Angely, qui de ſang alterè, 
Maitre du Monde entier, ſy trouvoit trop ſerre ! 


This 1s clear at preſent, becauſe we know thar 
Angely, was a Jeſter of the Court, who the Prince of 
Conde brought from Flanders; and if that grows ob- 
cure in time, you muſt not blame the Author for it. 

lt is nor then thoſe ſorts of obſcurities we ſpeak of; 
norot thoſe proceeding from the miſplacing of Words, 
om a wrong conſtruftion of an Equivocal, or of a 
darbarous Word. „„ 

[ ſpeak of an obſcurity on the Thought itſelf, and 
{hy again, that there are ſome that we may compare 
dark Nights accompanied with very thick Foggs, 
that hinder us intirely from ſceing. We may look 
tear, and have piercing Eyes; yet 'tis in vain, for 
e can diſtinguiſh nothing. | 

This fort of Obſcurity, reply'd Phitanthw, is 
ery rare in the Works of Witty Men. I own 
t laid Eudoxus, nevertheleſs there are ſome who 
re very obſcure in ſome places, and the Funeral 
Diſcourſe that was held at the Obſequies of Lewis 
be Juſt, in the Holy Chappel of Paris, ———has 
taſt of this Character. I have preſerv'd it as a. 
ce of Curioſity, and rare in its kind, he has for his 
ext, aſcendit ſuper Occaſum, He is aſcended above 
e Clouds, becauſe the King died on Aſcention- 
, and he begins admirably. 
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j wet, Fleece wet, where all u diy. Dry Body where Plea- 
"lure may drawn it, Body wet and ſunk in with Conſolati- 
en where Auſterity drys it up. I don't know, faic 
Pylanthus, which to admire the - moſt, the Phebris 
the Galimatias; that is not all, ſaid Eudoxus, mind 
what follows, © Go great Soul, deſerving Hoſt of that 
ich Palace; if of a matter ſo Vile, as that of & Baſt ; 
uu have made as pure as the Stars, and as it is unaltt- 
"able by your Vigour, Jo let it be immortal by your Recom- 
ence. And your Sacred Aſhes the remains of that 
'Cbaſt Light of all the Solemnity of the Obſequies, I have 
none for you. but an Anticipated Tranſlation, which 
'nithout moving out of the place from the Tomb, puts you 
into the Cradle, and the ſetting Sun brings you into the 
Orient. I'll not Commit you to the Ground as Europeans 
do, nor to the Vater like the Barbarians, nor to the Air. 
in a Chryſtal Bottle, as the Egyptians, nor to the fire 
ike the Romans; Jil put you for reſerve in the Boſom of. 
Providence, which Deſtiny is to encloſe the Globe and. 
tars, and the Chariot of his Triumph, of which the 
fineſt ſolemnity, will be the Motto of Louis the Tuſt 4 
endit ſuper Occaſum. 

Do you conſider all this? 3 
[tis very difficult to decide, anſwer'd Philant huc, 
dich carries it, the Nonſence or the Phebus, for I ne- 
aw any thing ſo bright with leſs lighr; but I 
bud gladly fee ſome Nonſence or Fuſtian alone, P11. 
ow you ſome in Perfection, ſays Eudoæxus, open and 
a the following Letter. 
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Sword for his Penſil, his Heart for his Painter his Defire 
yr his Drawing, and himſelf for hu Original; but to re- 
urn to the Diſcourſe of the Holy Chappel after having 
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PR * Eſteeming every where the great importance, T 


vont ſay the Omiſſion, but the leaſt Int ermiſſion, be. jade 
* ing in Action or in Word of Friendſhip, and being qu, 


© not of the opinion of thoſe that believe, that the Con. Mor 


* zemplative carry it above all other in the Exerciſe of a1 cri. 
* forts of Virtues, having always lov'd the Actions beyond > 
* the words, and the words more than the Meditation, and WW © 
* ſolitary Entertainments in Friendſhip, I can't never. 4, “ 


* theleſs with Aſſurance ſay, that I have not Fail d in thi; the 
* Occaſion, and that the cauſe of my delaying will be as a. e b 
* preeable to you, as a Letter would have been, with much WM bing 
more diligence, Jo that deſigning to tell you once for i the $7 
* all, with an Expreſſion equal tothe proftundneſs of my Wl Center 
* Thought, in what manner I pretend to gioe my ſelf u ar. 
© you, ] have done contrary to thoſe famous Painters, who Wl Hag: 
can leſſen their Imagination, I being not able to 'raiſe (cellent 
mine to that point*where my reſentment wou'd lodge her; te 


— a 


* ſo that in the debate between my Heart and Spirit, which Wi H #* 
* never meet by the Conception of his motion, ſo that [ —_ 
* chufe to be ſilent for ſome time waiting for the return of WI %, niſl 
© that Sound, and rarified Spirit that help to form theſe cken 
* high imaginations, that wen he ſays a thing with a Gi 
* diminution, and unto the prejudice F the ſpring fm d, 
Paſſion, when it is only Lawful where they proceed from yy N01 
rue Love, to be without fear of Reproach from any ſol */ Wa 
f Ambition. 8 % Hes 
I never ſiw any thing like it, interrupted PhilanM, 7/2 0 
us, and I muſt own its paſt my Underſtanding of what 
this is only the beginning, ſaid Eudoæxus, ſee what 55 Up 
follows. Tua 
I took the Pen, as i T would ſpill the Til over th 1 . 

* Paper, I writ with one ſtroak what follows, tis you muſk Ache 12 
judge whether I have been ſo happy as the Painter, who! a e en 
* a jury flung his Penſil, and by Accident repreſented tha Tring 
fine form, which all his Skill had failed to draw.— 7 my f 
And to aſſure your ſelf of me, Sir, and that you mg 3 ni 
- 9 

_ | | Immobil 

ed le pu, wh. 

) Letter of the Abbot of Cyran, Printed by Mr Previ ee. 
fa Keie 
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cj#dge hereafter in the ſame Nature; certainiy I muſt tell 
ou, that you'll always find my Actions ſtronger than my 
Words, what do T ay? Than my Words 2 Than my Con- 
ſceptions, than my Affections, nay, than my inward Moti- 
cons, for all that are belonging to the Body, are not ſuffi- 
cient to render the Acknowledgments of a thing Spiritu- 
cal, being the Imagination which is Corporeal, is found in 
ithe Motion of the Affection. So that I hope you'll judge 
ime by a thing more perfect, that holds nothing of thoſe 
things which are mixt with the Body, with the Blood, 
the Smoak and Imperfection, becauſe there remains in the 
(Center of my Heart, before it opens and delates, by moving 
i towards you it produces Spirits, ſuch Conceptions, ſuch 
Inaginat ions and Paſſions, and ſomething yer more ex- 
ccellent which I feel within, as a meine of a moſt affecti- 
tonate Defire, which I dare not prodie, nor Brood upon 
for fear of expeſing a boly Sperm: I will give at that 
name in my Opinion to my Spirit, to my Paſſion which 
' tarniſh of a ſuddain, and cover like a Cloud the beſt Pro- 


 dution of the Scul. So that to give my ſelf to you 


Gratis, #ntirely, and as purely as can be ſcen or ima- 
gin d, I will not dot by Imagination. nor by Concepti- 
'on, nor by Paſſion, nor by Affection, nor by Letter, nor 
h Words, all theſe being inferior to what I feel, in 
m Heart elevated ſo much above all Things, that gi- 
'ving to the Angel in my Phyloſophy, the acknowledgments 
"of what is Viſible, and what is Floting ; if I may call it 
'ſo: Upon the Heart, there is none but God that knows 
the Bottom, and the Center of it, | 
Thar is indeed an imperious Paſſion, ſaid Philan- 
thus, Jam ſorry, I comprehend it not----you are not 
ache end yet anſwered, Eudoxus, mind and try to 
(oNCelVE., a 
' I my ſelf, that offer you mine, (he ſpeaks of his Heart 
"ſeeing nothing in it, that cou d be deſcrib'd or call'd by 4 
Name, and know nothing in it but that Vaſt, Infinite, 


you, which 1 will not determine by any Name, that I 
may perſuade my ſelf to be in the infinity of a radio 
AﬀeR;on, I almoſt ſaid Subſtance. | 
| heals FF 2 | Having 


Immobile, Propenſion, That I have to Love and Honour 
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86 - The Art of Criticiſm, 
Having regard to Things Divine, to the Order of G9 
' Wherg the Love is Subſtantial, for I pretend it to be in. 
Fusd in the ſubſtance of the Heart, the Center being tie 
quinteſſace of the Soul, which is infinite in Time, and in 
practicable Virtue, as ſhe is the Image ſhe Repreſents, | 
may boldly ſay, I am capable of Operations for you by At 
Fection, as God operates towards Man; there remainin 
in me more Power to move, and Love with Efficacy, thay 
T can ſhow by my Actions, therefore J Abridge them, 1; 
well as the Imagination, as Things incapable to give you 
Demonſtration of my Paſſion, and of the ſhare you have 
in my Soul, which cannot be divided, therefore gives her 
ſelf intirely away, it is the leaſt of her Part, or ſhe wou'd 
not give her ſelf at all. 
What ſay you & that, ſaid Eudoxus to Philanthuy, 
I fay, reply'd Philanchus, that this is the moſt accom- 
Pliſh'd piece Nonſence, and tne cloſeſt follow'd that 
can be imagin'd. rhe rarity of it is, continued Eu. 
doxus, that he who wrote it was cry'd up for an Ora 
cle. and a Prophet amongſt ſome People. I believe, 
anſwer'd Philanthus, that a Wit of that Character 
had nothing of the Oracle, nor Prophet in him, ex 
cepr the Obſcurity, do you know, ſaid Eudoxus, thi 


his Party cries him up as a Man ſent from God to re lanchu. 
form the Church, on the model of the brit Ages. e, ane 
can't believe, ſaid Philanthus. that if there had been} ſtory o 
any thing to reform in the Church, the Holy Ghol quence 
wou'd have choſ: ſuch a Paper Scull for ſuch an im; he ſho 
portant Enterprize, after all reply'd Eudoxus, it is nog} Prince 
to be admir'd, that a Man who has made War with bave f 
Ariſtotle, and St. Thomas, ſhould fall out with commoſ Thou; 
Senſe, he ingeriouſly confeſſes it himſelf in ano he them, 
Letter, where he ſays, His Heart 7s /cunder than hi anothe 
Brain. But u hat I wonder ar is, th t when one of hii he thro 


Friends who had told him, I fupp-fe. that his Writi'g 

were not to be underſtood, to juſtifie himſelf he a . 
ſwers thus. : 

* Leaſt Strangers miſt ke my way of Expreiling nl M N 

a ſelf I'll giveth. ma Rule, by which they mai ves au 

"*terpret whatever I ſhall ſay or imagine, or. chat dhe 

. | 5 Ci 
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{call Extravagant in my Letters, it is in caſe of Me- 
(taphors, Figures or Ciphers, the Terms being 
gifferent, and the Expreilion quite contrary, ſigni- 
ee the ſame thing, and becauſe the Lovers Lan- 
guage is Figurative, and Myſterious, from thence 
follows, that when I ſaid, I command you, I deſire 
*you, and when J forbid you any thing, I then offer 
my Obedience. 

This is a pretty come off, ſaid Philanthus ſmiling, 
it can't be made clearer, he gives the ſame reaſons 
in another Letter, which I have here. 

Our Philoſophy teaches, that the ſame Limitation 
that Bodies have by their quantity, the Angels have 
by their Actions, which debars me of the means to 
ſpread my Paſſion towards you, and obliges me to 
'know, that my being created in the only Limitation 
that would make me hated, iſ did love in you 
what is increate; which deſire of mine, nothing 
but the fame that I bear to you, of which you are 
without doubt ſatisfy'd, ſeeing that you can find in 
me that infinite, you will find it in him that Loves 
you, and by the Ajliſtance of my infinite Love. 

But I am afraid I ſhall tire you with this Nonſence, 
and therefore will deſiſt, we muſt own, reply'd Phi- 
lanthus, that theſe Letters out do Nerveze, and la Ser- 
re, and he that writ them merited a place in the Hi- 
ſtory of the laſt Troubles in the Kingdom of Elo- 
quence, (f) without doubt, reply d Eudoxus laughing, 
he ſhould have had the, firſt Poſt in the Army of 
Prince Galimatias, and it is a manifeſt injuſtice to 
have forgot him. Bur to be ſerious, this Author's 
Thoughts are fo dark, that tis impoſſible to clear 
them, and we might ſay of him, what Baizac ſaid of 
another, that he does not fall into Nonſence, but that 
he throws himſelf into it with a chearful Heart, I 
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88 The Art of Criticiſm. 
could ſay of this Scribler, anſwer'd Philanthus, What 
Mainard ſaid of a writer of his time. „„ 


Charles, nos plus rares eſprits 
Ne ſeauroient lire tes e crits 
Sans conſulter Muret or Lipſe 
You phebus Pexplique ſi bien 
Que tes Volumes ne ſont rein 
Qu'vne eternelle Apocalipſe. 


Charles, our fineſt Mit, can't be read without the help 
of Diftiona:y, for his Volumes are an eternal Myſtery, 


The Simile would hold, ſaid Eudexus, for one might 


underſtand his writing, at leaſt by the help of a Dicti- 
onary, but theſe Letters are not to be comprehended. 
But do you think, ſaid Philanthus, that fuch Men who 
can't be underſtood, do underſtand themſelves? 
Truly reply'd Eudoxus, I can't tell what to fay, but 
I ſuppoſe they think they do, but in reality I believe 
they do not, and if one'ſhould defire them to explain 
their meaning, I much doubt, whether they could do 
A | | | 
We imagine Things ſometimes, reply'd Philanthus, 
which we can't expreſs for want of Words that are 
adequate to our Thoughts. Rather, reply'd Eudoxus, 
we feel Things that are above our Expreſſion, be- 
cauſe the „ of the Heart are ſometimes ſo 
Blinded, or ſo Delicate, that we can explain them 
but very imperfectly, and what I have read in Dia- 
na of Montemayor, ſeems probable enough, that he 
who expreſs himſelf largely upon what befals, does 
not feel ſo much as he expreſſes. 5 


Quien tambien ſabe deſir lo que. ſiente, no deve 
Sentili tambien comolo dixe. 


louz, 
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But words are ſeldom wanting to explain the Con- 

ceptions of the mind, except it be dark and incum- 

berd of it ſelf, and 'tis a certain ſign that it is ſo, 

when we can't find words to explain what we 
mean. | S 


have heard ſay, interrupted Philanthus, that the 


famous Biſhop du Bellay, Fean Pierre Camus, being in, 
Spain, and reading of a Poem of Lopez de Vegas, who 
was then living, finding he could not underſtand it 
deſir'd that Poet to explain it to him; but Lopez ha- 
ving read it over, and over, ingenuouſly confeſs d, that 
he did not know what he meant by it himſelf. The 
fine Wars of that Country, reply'd Eudoxus,are obſcure, 
nor is it look'd at as a fault, the Spaniards own that 
they don't underſtand their Poet Gongora: And per- 
haps, for that reaſon, they ſurnam'd him The Marve- 
hut, Lewis de Gongora; but it is certain, that his ob- 
ſcurity paſſes for a Proverb, and as the Caſtilians, fiy 
commonly, E, de Lopez, to notifie that a thing is ex- 
cellent, they in the ſame manner, ſay Eſcuro coma 
las Soledades de Gong ora, to ſigniſie a thing is obſcure. 
Thoſe Soledades, are two little Poems upon Solitude, 
which has a degree of Darkneſs in them, which the 
reſt of the Works of that Author have not. 

What do you fay, reply'd Philanthus of Lorenzo, 
or Baltazar Gracian ? For we find Baltazar is his right 
Name, and we owe ſuch a fine Diſcovery to a learned 
Man of our Days, who has great Conyerſe in For- 
reign Countries, and who has had conſiderable Em- 
4 pps and who began to be known in Por- 
tugal. | 
| have read the Works of Gracian, reply'd Eudox- 
1, but I muſt confeſs, I did not underſtand all that 
read, 'tis a fine Genius that takes pleaſure to hide 
himſelf ſometimes from the Reader, and I am of his 
Opinion, whom you juſt now quoted, who ſays in 
his Preface to his Courtier, That we muſt not wonder 
* that Gracian paſſes for an unintelligible Author, conſe. 
' quently not to be tranſlated, as moſt of them that haye 
read him ſay, and a learned Man anſwer'd one that told 
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him, that ſome Body was going to tranſlate, El orgcy!, 
Manual y Arte de Prudencia. Anſwer'd, That he was ve. 
*xy raſh to undertake to Tranſlate what the Spaniard; 


* themſelves did not underſtand. 4 : 

You jeſt interrupted Philanthus briskly, the Tran. to 
flator is ſo far from thinking what you ſay, that ge P 
has declar'd War againſt the Author of the Dialogues 0 
of Ariſtus and Eugenius, becauſe Ariſtus accuſes Gra- 7. 
cian of being dark, he terms him a ridiculous Cen- 
8 | | th: 

That proves, reply'd Eudoxus, that the Tranſl. no 
tor contradicts himſelf in owning on one ſide, thoſe, Pe 
even the Spaniards, don't underſtand Gracian, and of in 
the other ſide takes it ill, that Ariſtus accuſes him ot 67 
Obſcurity; bur it is the word Incomprevenſible which "4 
Ariſtus uſes, that angers the Tranſlator, when theſe 70 
of Unintelligible or Untraduceable which the Tranſla- wh 


tor uſes, would have been as good, If Gracian 1. pe. 
© Incomprehenſible, and does not underſtand himſelf, ſays be | 


in one of his Notes, how can the Critich, find him good E 
* Senſe 2 5 ! 8 8 : | . C. 
One might have anſwer'd, reply d Eudoxim, that | 
an Author may write well for ſome time, yer at lafi f 1 
be ſo out of the way, as not to underſtand himſelf, is tf 
at leaſt ſo far as not to make what he writes be ſo, Offe; 
ſo that Ariſtus did not talk impertinently in ſaying, Trea, 
that the writer which we are talking of has Subtilty, 7 x 
and even good Senſe. But tis not to be underſtood tion, 


fometimes what he means, nor perhaps does he know 
himſelf, what the Impertinence falls upon. The 
Tranſlator, and his Don Fuan de Lajtanoſa, which a- 
gree that Gracian is not clear, but ſhort and enigma- 
tical; ©*ris true that he boldly owns, it as to reconcile 
more Veneration to the matter, that he does not tell all tht 
Mold that he affeAs to be dark, not to be popular a: 
* Ariſtotle, who writ obſcurely to pleaſe his Diſciple Alex- 
ander, who could not bear to have other Peoples, Know 
© ledpe /o large as his own, ſo that though the Miri of 


* Gractan be printed, they are never the commer, 10 
f e cauſe 
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ſauſe in buying them, you can t: by that mean to under- 
and them. 8 | 

Nothing ſeems more pleaſant, ſaid Phzlanthus, than 
to affect to be obſcure, which puts me in mind of a 
Pedant mention'd by Quintilian, who us'd to teach 
Obſcurity to his Schollars, and then would fay, 
That is excellent, I don't underſtand that my ſelf, © 

Whar I think moſt Comical, replies Eudoxus, is 
that the Tranſlator pretends to Penetration, yet does 
not underſtand his Author, he imagines himſelf to 
Penetrate into the Myſtery of Gracian, as he declares 
in his Preface. -- | | | 
| * The Language of that writer is a kind of Figures, bur 
4 good underſtanding may Decipher em, without going 
* to a Conjurer, But there are ſeveral Parts though, 
which he has not explain'd, I remember the Author 
„ 777 b 


Es eſte el atributo Rey: afſi qual quier _ 
Crimen contra, el, fue de leſa mageſtad. 


The Tranſlator deſcribes this Paſſage ſo. The 1s 
is the King of the Attributes, and conſequently the leaft 
Offence committed againſt him is a Crime of High 
Treaſon. : | 
The Author fays upon the ſubject of Diſſimula- 


ton... - 


Sacramentar una voluntad Sera ſoberania. 


The Tranf{lator turns it thus, He that can make a 
Sacrament of his Paſſion, is Sovereign of himſelf, I un- 
derſtand the Original Spaniſh better than the Tranſſa- 
tion, ſaid Philanthus, and I don't know what he 
means by the King of the Attributes in our Tongue, 
or of making a Sacrament of his Will, I gueſs by, E! 
Atributo Rey, that the Spirit is the governing Perſe. 
ction. t Man, the Soverein Perfection, which holds 
the firſt Rank, I imagin'd that Sacramentar una volun- 
zad, had been to hide the Motions of the Heart, _ 
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make a myſtery of it to others; but he King of ebe 


Attributes, and of the will being made a Sacrament, is 

a Riddle to me, and I will ſay that the Reader does not 

underſtand it; which is as much as to ſay, reply'd 

Eudoxus, that it wants an Oedipus to explain it, if [ 

had time to examine the whole Tranſlation, purſu'd 

he, and that ir was worth my while, you ſhould ſee 

that this Tranſlator, who flatters hi * have tran- 
ſtated with Succeſs, a Book which is not intelligible 
in the general Opinion trom his own Confeſſion, not 
fo = an underitander as he thinks to uſe his own 
Terms, he reſembles Lipſius, (t) ſaid Phylanthus, wha 
having undertook to explain Iacitus, did nothing 
leſs, or ſhews that he did not underſtand him ver 

well himſelf in ſeveral Places. The compariſon is "| 
reply'd Eudoxus, in that point, as in others; for the 
Tranſſator of Gracian, and the Commentator of Ta- 
citus, both together make not only the Apology for, 
but the Elogy of the obſcurity of their Authors; ſay- 
ing that they have not writ for all the World, that 
they have done it only for Princes, Stateſmen, and 
for Men of wit ; and it is not ſo much their Faults as 
.their Readers if they be not underſtood. Unhappily 
reply*d Philenthus, Princes, Stateſmen, and Men of 
wit underſtand no more than others, Things that are 
difficult: Alter all, continued he, the Tranſlator is 
an able Man, and a fine Wit. I don't deny it, re- 
ply'd Eudoxus, I affirm ro you, that I read with a 
great deal of pleaſure his Epiſtle Dedicatory, where 


he gives to Lewis the Great, 


De Roy Rey, de Maiſtre Rey, de grand Tout, de non 
Plus outre de la Royante. | 


Of King, King, of Maſter King, the great all, the no 
further Royalty, pleas'd me mightily ; it teem'd to 
me like the Prævictorious of the Vice - Chancellor of Na- 


(4) Gaſpar Sciopp. de Stilo Hiſtorico, 
| varre; 
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varre ; who begins thus, My Pen in the Air, I have 
ſeen in Homer, ſaid Philanthus, King more King than 
the others, in Marot, King, the moſt King that ever was 
crown'd, and in a Modern Poet, King, holy King, but 
[ have never ſeen King, King, and King, King, ſeems. 
as pleaſant as Parrot, Parrot. In fine to leave the 
Tranſlator, added he, Gracian does not charm you; 
to ſpeak freely ro you, reply'd Eudoxas, there is 
ſomething in his Works fo dark, and ſo abſtracted, 
and ſo oppoſite to the ſtile of the Ancients, that I can 
find no pleaſure in him. The Work that is Tran- 
flared and Entitled in Spaniſh; el Oraculo Manval y 
Arte de Prudencia in French, the Courtier, which Wi 341 
Dom Laſtanoſo calls a reaſon of State to himſelf, and a W117 2 
compaſs by which it will be eaſie for him to arrive at the os FIND 
Port of Excellence, the Tranſlator, a fort of Rudimentr | 
of Court & politick Code, Nerveze would not ſpeak to "1 | 
the contrary, interupted Philanthus. This Work, re- \ TA 
ply'd Eudoxus, is a Collection of Maxims which "IF (i [ 
| 
| 


have no natural Connexion, which tend to no end, 10 
unſubſtantial and chimerical for the moſt part, and Wi 

{ dark that nothing can be underſtood particularly 
in the Tranſlation. The Book Intitled, Agudeza y 1 mf 
Arte de ingenio, is a fine Project, bur ill executed in Blk, $4 
my mind, I was ſurpriz'd the firſt time I faw it, 11 
which made me have a mind to Tranſlate it, but 
having read ſome of it, I was ſoon cur'd of the 
Temptation. For though I found Subtilty and Ie 
Reaſon in ſeveral Places, yet I did not meet what J x"? WV i 
expected, and I gueſs'd by my going on that a U 
Work of that ſort would be a Monſter in our Lan- Wong, 
guage, There the Author pretends to teach us the ane 
Art of having it, but all his Methods are groun- e 

ded upon ſuch Metaphyſical Rules ſo dark, be- | 
ldes ſo uncerto in, that in following them one may 4; 
ealily loſe the way. The other Books of Gracian are WI 7d 
of the ſame Stile with his Politico Fernando, who is "WY 
more intelligible, and more reaſonable, for without 
(peaking of his Criticon, which I could never make 
any thing off, his Dsſcrero'is a little Whimſical, ans. 
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94 | The Art of Criticiſm. . 2 
his Hero is altogether a Swagerer, of which the ſirſc 
Quality is the incomprehealibility, and the firſt Ad. 


vantage the Author gives 


Primor Primero que ! Heroe plat que Incomprehenſibi = 
lidades de Cauacl, 


In a word, perhaps, never writer had Thoughts ſo 
Subtile, ſo overſtrain'd and dark. The Malter in 
obſcurity which I put you in mind of, ſaid Plan- 
thus, would have been glad to have met in Latin the 
ſtile of Gracian, neither had he been ſorry, reply'd | 
Eudoxyus, to find in his Language what we have in. 
our own, of ſome late Writers (), who believe that 
they ſhall be admir'd by ſaying Things which are 
not clear, and that they had not had Wit, it what 
they ſay had no need of Interpretation. Eudoxus 
pull'd out a looſe Sheet, wherein he had gather'd ſe- 
veral Examples of obſcure Places, and he read the 


| following: . | | 

Hel is the Center of the danm'd, as darkneſs is the 
Center of them that fly from the Light 5 "tis there that Centro 
the Light of God incommodes them the leaſt, and the re- 385 fa 
Proaches of their Conſciences are leſs Lively, or their Pride tle Ce 
leſs confounded, thus it is a kind of an eaſe to them to . | 
run headlong into it. Eud, 


I proteſt, faid Philantlus, I don't well compre- WM {11014 


hend ir, only J perceive ſomething in it not very The. 
true, I believed till now, that the divine Light. | n 
where with the damn'd are lighted internally in the me -, 
midſt of the Darkneſs which encompaſs them, which WW 5,1, k 
makes em feel more ſenſibly than ever, their Misfor- WW ,,,... w 
tune of having loſt the Light of God; and I dd 7 204. 
not think, that Hell was made for the comfort of the er 
impious. aneh os 
| 3 5 2 Ther | 

ge b l ter purt, 
If the 


pervaſit Jam multos iſta perſuaſio, ut id Jam denum Elegau- . 

* ta — dictum — quod imterpr̃etandum fit, in- the Jame 

Kilian, lib. 2. c. 2. | Th WY nies 43 
. 2 
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| The Art of Criticimm. 35 
Do you think, reply'd Eudoxus, that the Soul of 
rerſelf inclines to Diſpair, Rage and Hell, like a Stone 
chat naturally falls down, *tis what the lame Author * 4 
gays, here are his Words. . 
The Soul is carried by her proper tight to deſpond and | 

diſpair, the Center of Corrupt Nature, 1s Rage and Hell; 19 4 
to p.unge her therein, you muſt ſeparate her from the Ob- 
jefts. and reduce her» to think of nothing but herſelf. 15 
Theſe Propoſitions ſeem to me incomprehenſible, 1 $9 
:eply'd Philanthus ; for in ſhort, it Deſpair, Rage and Ne 

Hell be the Center of Corrupt Nature, one cou'd „ 
find no reſt but in deſpairing and inraging, and in N 
ſuffering the torment of the Damn'd, like a Stone 151 
which reſts not till it find its own Center. I don't . 

comprehend better, adds he, that for to ſink the Soul | 
quite into that Centre, ſhe needs but to be ſeparated 
from all Objects, and be reduced herſelf, and that bor- 
ders a little upon Nonſence, as well as the Thoughts 1 
of an Talian, againſt them that meaſure the great- l | 
j 
? 
1 
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neſs of the Mind, by the bigneſsof the Head. 1 

Nonſano, ſays he, Chelamente & il Center del Capo; sil e 
Centro non Creſce per la Grandezxa del Circela, which Wh 
is to fay, that the Mind is the Center of the Head, and 8 
the Center does not grow by the greatneſs of the Cir- | ; 
ies. g 

Eudoxus went on with his Paper, and read what 
follows. | 

1 have known them that have acknowledged to me, that 
e reſervation of one fingle prejudice, has kept them long 
time in the right way, becauſe that the Bent which the 
Soul takes, forms a ſort of a Spring, which inſenſibly re- 1 
turns when the deſtruction is not entire; the Heart muti- 1 
ned againſt the Rites of Friendſhip ſometimes, the reſpect᷑ 11 
mich is form'd in us by a pretty long Habit, manages cun- 
aingly our Minds to get the maſtery of our Hearts. 

There is no Law upon Earth, of which the Coun- 
terpurt, is not unjuſt in the whole, or in part. | 

If the Frienaſkip of the great are commonly deſtroyed by 
the ſame degrees, that they were form d; they ceaſe ſome- 
times by a pretty exact relation of the cauſe that gave 

| chem 
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and Hiſtorians, anſwer'd Eudoxus. Ho, I forgive the 


96 The Art of Criticiſm. 
ehem Birth, with the bent of thoſe which becomes un con- 
ant. . | 
Good Heavens, what Jargon, interru pted Phila;;. 
thus is this? I underſtand nothing of it, and who are 
theſe People that think thus? They are Philoſophers 


Philoſophers, they have ſome dark ſayings, reply'd P. 
lanthus, Ariſtotle their Father is obſcure enough, and per. 
haps the ſecrets of Nature, require to be expreſt ſome. 
thing myſteriouſly ; but I cannot bear that Hiſtori- 
ans ſhould ſpeak abſcurely ; and Tacitus, who like 
very well, does not pleaſe me when 1 don't under- 
ſtand him; for I think that perſpicuity is no leſs ef. | 
ſential ro Hiſtory than Truth. 

You ſay right,reply'd Eudoxus, I fhou'd be very wel! 
pleaſed with you, were you not a little too indulgent to 
Philoſophers, believe me they ought to write as clearly 
2s Hiſtorians, and they are the more obliged to it, be- 
cauſe ir belongs to them to diſcover the ſecrets of Na. 
ture, Iadmire Ariſtotle where he is intelligible, but WM... .,; 
I ceaſe to do ſo where he is not ; and I remember 80. WF,.;,, , 


crates, Whoafter he had read a Book of Heraclitus that 


bs vl; tea 
was very obſcure, wittily cenſur'd it. ſaying that n. 
what he underſtood. was very fine, and he did not WM :1exa] 
doubt but what he did not underſtand was fo too. It ef toe 
is that Heraclitus, reply'd Philanthus, who faid to his WI... bi 
Diſciples, Darken your Thoughts, and ſpeak by Riddles, nde 
leaſt you be underſtood by the People. _—— = 
To ſpeak in general, reply'd Eudoxus, every Wii. dy i 
ter, Hiſtorian, Philoſopher, Orator or Poet, does . , 50 
not deſerve to be Read, when he makes his meaning 1/7 5 
a Myſtery, 'tis like thoſe Women who go Maskt NE 4, 
through the Streets, or hide themſelves with their acal or! 
Hoods, and would not be known; you mult let Wi, 4 
them go by, and not ſo much as look at them. 

Bur, ſays Philanthus, you told me yeſterday, that de. 
licacy partly conſiſted in ſomething Myſterious, which W——- 
cannot be expreſt, but leaves you always room ta | 
gueſs. Yes, reply'd Eudoxus, a nice Thought mul: . ) Majc 
bave ſomething in't, but one never ought to make .d, 2 


My- 
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Myſteries of ones Thoughts, bur 'tis nor ſo myſterious 


but that the hidden meaning may be eaſily diſcovered 
it is nota Mask or thick Vail, that covers the Face all 
over, it is a tranſparent Crape us we have faid, thro? 


3; 


which we have the pleaſure of ſeeing and know 
ing the Perſon, but when I make a Myſtery of my 
Thoughts, I wrap it fo that others can ſcarcely ſee 
through it, and that a good Author ought not to 


do. h | 

'Tis laid to Coſtar's Charge, ſaid Philanthus, to have 
been obſcure, in ſaying, that Voiture diſputed the Glory 
if Writing well, to ſome Illuſtrious Men of Foreign Nati- 
ous, and forced the Eccho of Parnaſſus at a time, when 
it was but æ Stone, to be as much in Love with his extra- 
ordinary Merit as ſhe had, when a Nymph for the Beauty 


if yourg Narciſſus. 


They were in the right, reply'd Eudoæus, for "tis 
not clear, to ſay no worſe, and I comprehend leſs the 
F:-ho of Parnaſſus, which being but 4 Stone, is ta- 


S 


eu with the Merit of Voirure ; than the Eccho, which 
being but a Stone, anſwered not at the Noiſe of Thunder, 
pt reaches us, that what the Gods do, can't be expreſt by 


Men. It was the Opinion of a Writer in the la 


Age, 


exalr Cardinal Richlieu, but what faid Ceſtar himz 


elf to one of 


his Friends, there is one thins in your Let- 


er which wou'd be very pretty I believe, if you and Tun- 
underſtood on? another. Balzac, continued he, ſpeaking 
of Virtue, which is her own reward, ſays, That the 
Glory is not ſo much & Strange light, which ſhinzs eæter- 
ully upon the Heroic Actions, as a reflection of the proper 
light of his Actions, and a brightneſs which has been 
ſet by the Objetts that received them. Here's a great 
alof Light, and Brightneſs, but little Clearneſs, and 
[ind the ſaying of (% Saluſs more plain, thaz the 
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) Majorum gloria poſteris quaſi limen eſt, neque bonum eorum 


9; malo in occulto patitur, Bell. 7ugurth, 
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98 The Art of Criticiſm. F 
Glory of our Anceſtors are like a Light that ſhew the go + | 
and bad qualities of their Poſterity. | 55 


The Poers, who ſpeak the Language of the Gods, 5 


ſays Philanthus, are not to be underſtood by Men al. 5 
ways. Witnefs the Verſes that were made for that br. 
great Miniſter, which you named bur juſt now. 7 
Fe ſcay que les travaux de mille beam Eſprits, 15 T 
Pour Fimmortaliſer ont fait une peinture, . Fus 
ut montre à Funivers que ta gloire eſt un prix 5 
Pour qui le Ciel diſpute avecque la Nature, 5, 
I know that the Labour of a thoufand fine Wits to im- aa 
mortalize him, have drawn a Picture, which ſhews the 1 wh 
Univerſe, that thy Glory is a Prize, for which Heaven T 
diſputes with Nature. „. 
The Verſes which I have Read in an Heroic mw 
Poem, reply'd Eudoxus, are better than yours, The Say 
ubject is a fine rich Armor. | Verſes 
L*etoffe & Partifice y diſphtoient du prix; * 
Les diamans meſtez aveeque les rubis 
S'y moutroient à leur flame & vive & mutue lle, Ce a. 
Ou toujours en amour, ou toujours en querelle. Ee d 
The Stuff and the Workmanſhip diſputed the Price, th En ſo 
Diamonds mingled with Rubies, it ſhow'd their Han 157, 
and Lively and Mutual, always in Love, or always i ferplext 
Hatred. I don't know, ſaid Philanthus, which is th fre- 
cleareſt, the Prize for which Heaven diſputed with Ni ; 
ture, or Diamonds mingled with Rubies, always in Lo Have 
or always in Hatred. The four Verſes of the Son Portugue 


which was made for the King upon Peace, and of 372. 7 
the Marriage, are nor ſo obſcure as the precceding 
yet perhaps are none of the cleareſt neither. 


Le deſtin conſenteit que Madrid fuft en poudre : 
Pour complaire 6 F Infante il contredit les Cieux , 


Des mains de Jupiter ill arrache la foudre : — 
Et deſarme les Rois, les Peuples, © les Dieux. 


Fate repreſented that Madrid was in Rabbiſh to pleaſe 


the Infanta,it contradicts the Heavens; from Jove's hands, 


ſhe ſnatches the Thunderbolts, diſarms Kings, the People, 


and the Gods, 


* 


thus 


Braves, repoſeꝝ- vous a Pombre des lauriers, 
Le Grand Louis conſent que vous preniez haleine. 


Brave Men pray take your reſt, 
Under this ſhade of Bays, 

It is great Lewis's Pleaſure 
That you all take Breath. 


Say poſitively, reply'd Eudoxus, that theſe four 
Verſes are not very plain; and ſay alſo, that they 
Border on Nonſence; but here are three Dramarick 
Verſes, which I remember are truly ſtuff. 


| 5 | 

Ce depart cependant mi arrac he un aven tendre, 

Et dont mon ceur confus q un filence diſcret, 
En ſoupirant tout bas m'avoit fait un ſecret, 


This parting yet forces a love Conſort, whereof my Hears 
3 by a diſereet ſilence, ſoftly Sighins had made it a 
keret. 


Have you not ſeen, ſays Philanthus, what a famotis 
Portugueze Orator ſaid in an Hiſtorical Diſcourſe on the 
Birth-day of the moſt Serene Queen of Portugal ? That 
ita Prince relies on his Subject, it may be ſaid that 
that Heart relies on another Heart; but when the. 
Husband depends on his Spouſe, it cannot be ſaid that 
one Heart relies upon another, bur that it relies upon 
elf, Where ſhall one half of a Heart, ſays the Au, 

GS thor 
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Theſe Verſes are 'part of a Song which begins 
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100 The Art of Criticiſm. 
thor of the Hiſtorical Diſcourſe, put a ſurer truſt, thay 


on the other half of itſelf. W 
The Thought of this Portugueze Orator is pretty long 
Odd, reply'd Eudoxus, but that of the French Poet is MR = 
fill more, an Ancient Critick, laught at one wh, ruh 
faid, that („) a Centaur rid upon himſelf, as we WM” 
have already obſery'd he might have Laught at the ing 
Portugueze Orator, who ſays, that a Heart relies on it. 
ſelf, that half of a Heart confides on the other half of it; Ml © ” 
ſelf ; and he had expoſed our Dramatick Poet, who MI 2” 
makes one of the Actors ſay, that a Heart /eftly $i). MI #"* 
ing had made of his Paſſion a Secret even to himſelf BY 
All our Poets, ſaid Philanthus, have neither the Ei: 
Wit, nor clearneſs of Malherbe; notwithſtanding his ©". 
Wit and Clearneſs, he ſometimes as well as Homer {lum. WM ... 
bers to that degree, that he writes almoſt Nonſence IM. 7” 
He took Malherbe's Works, and read in the Ode to ing 
the Duke de Beleg the following Verles. A 0 
| o hoar, 
C'eſt aux magnanimes exemples, fait fu 
Qui ſous la baniere de Mars 
Sont faits au miiieu des hazards, Moſt 
Qu"il appartinent d avoir des temples. bey un 
Et c'eſt avecque ces couleurs , s 
Que l hiſtotre de nos malheurs 10 N 
Marquera ſi bien ta memoire, 1 all 
Que tous les fiecles a venir BT 0s 
N' auront point de nuit aſſez noire However 
Pour en cacher le ſouvenir. a I 
but in 


It is to theſe magnanimous Examples, which under dle 10 
Banner of Mars, are made in the midſt of dangers; that ii Mar 


belongs to have ſome Temples, and it is with theſe Colour: Wi er 
that the Hiſtory of our misfortunes will ſo diſtinguiſh tif : a mo 


memory, that all ſucceeding Ages cannot have a might fo 
' dark, wholy to hide the remembrance of it. 


deny'd, 
this pie 
| 1 | 3 U it was 
15 g ” 7. CE 0 
| lalherbe's 


(*) Demetrius Phalereus. Wha 
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what are, do you think, Examples, to which it 
lings to have Temples, and which are made in the midſt 
„ bangers, and what Colours does the Poet mean? 
WTruly, faid Philanthus, that is not clear, and! had 
ot minded it. 
ing of St. Peter's Tears. 


Ce neſt pas en mes vers qu une Amante abuſe 
Des appas enchanteurs d'un parjure Theſee, 
Apres Fhonneur ravi de ſa pudicite, 

Laiſſee ingratement en un bord ſolitaire, 

Tait de tous les aſſauts que la rage peut faire, 
Une fidelle preuve d Finfidelite. 


"Ti not an my Verſe, that a Miſtreſs to be fond of the 


micing Charms of Perjur'd Theſus, after ſhe had been 
bed of her pudicity, was ungratefully left on a Solita- 
1Shoar, makes of all the Aſſaults that rage, is capable of 
faithful proof to infidelity, „ | 


Moſt of thoſe that read thefe two laſt Verfes, fancy 
bey underſtand them, becauſe they have ſome Har- 
nony, and ſeem to be Witty, and that the preceed- 
ng Verſes are Sence ; as for my part I do not under. 
and all the Aſſaults that Rage iu capable of, whereof A. 
ſadne makes a faithful reproof to the infidelity of Theſeus- 
However [ muſt acknowledge, that theſe reflections 
In Malherbe were made by a worthy Friend of mine, 
ſho has a great deal of Judgment ; and who, tho? he 
but in the flower of his Age, is both an able and a 
nile Man. SE | 

Malherbe was himſelf very young, when he writ 
tele Verſes, and he in a manner diſown'd them; if 
e will believe Learned Men, who yet ſay it cannot 
deny d, but that there are a great many fine things 
this piece; and that as Longinus ſaid of the Odyſſees, 
at it was a work of old Age, ſo it may be ſaid of the 
ars of St. Peter, that it is a work of Youth, bat of 
lberbe's Youth. El 2 


84 3 Alſer 


Eudoxus read afterwards the begin- 
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After all, reply'd Eudoxus, theſe reaſons don't clear Tl 
the ſix Verſes which are obſcure; they only excuſe the dre 
Poet, and put a value upon the places 7 this Poem, 
the whole Piece wou'd not be the worſe, if every thing 7 
was plain in it, at leaſt ic wou'd pleaſe me better, "ah, 85 
muſt confeſs, that the very ſhadow of Nonſence js WM ! 
dreadful to me. | "FF but 

The Song of the Abortive, continues Eudsxu; Ml © 
ſeemed excellent to you; and it does fo ſtill, reply's MI © 
Philanthus, for can any thing be better continu'd ing dea 
manag'd. > | : | = 
| | but 

. Jui meurs avant que de naiſtre, ; dre 
Aſſemblage confus de heſtre & duncant ; can 
JTiriſte avorton, in forme enfant, reall 
Rebut du neant & hefire ; (71 
Toy, que l'amour fit par un crime, Wea 
Et que Fhonneur dffait par un crime a ſon tour, ever 
Funeſte ouvrage de Pamour, . | #1 
De Phonneur funeſte victime. mat 
Laiſſe moy calmer mon ennuy: and ti 
Et du fond du neant ou turentre aujournd hu, 25 
8 


Ne trouble point Phorreur dont ma faute eſt ſuivie. ; 7 


Deux tyrans oppoſez ont decide ton ſort : ne, 
L'amour, malgre Phonneur, te fit donner la vie, in the 
L'honneur, malgre Famour, te fait donner la mort, this d 

| | Ih not SL 
Thou that Dieſt before thou art Born, Confus d, Compound lame : 


of ſomething, and yet nothing; ſad Abortive, unform'! 0 
Child, refuſal of nought and of ſomething, thou product of It 
Criminal Love, which Honour by a greater Crime deſtroys 

thou fatal work of Love, and fatal victim of Honour; let both t 


me quiet my inward grief from the bottom of nought, when, aid E. 

this day thou returneſt. Don't increaſe the Horror which 

wracks me for my fault, two different Tyrants have af © 

zermin'd thy doom. Love in ſpight of Honour forc d me t. 0 N 

give you Life, and Honour in ſpite of Love, forces me 1 cacozeli 
| tatis viti 


feck thy Death, 


tur. &. 


fp 
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like very well what is fine in this Song, the firſt 
Thought is baff and the marvellous naturally a. 
grees with Trut . 


Thou that Dieſt before thou wert Born, 


The laſt Thoughts are very juſt, and are perhaps 
but too exact, or at leaſt two tree. 

Love in ſpite of Honour forc*d me to give thee Life, but 
aconfus'd Compound of ſomething and nothing, is not as 
clear as might be wiſh'd, no more than the refuſal of 
nought and ſomething, that is too bold to be clear. Ab, 
but anſwer'd Eudoxus, by your leave a little leſs 
Strength, and more Perſpicuity for me, neither 
can I rell, whether what you think is ſo empharical is 
really fo, for according to the Maſters of that Art, 
( ſwoln Wits like bloared Bodies, are rather 
Weak than Strong, and are in the main Sick, how- 
ever plump ſoever they appear. 

Truly it requires a very nice Judgment to think fo, 
at the Thoughts may be clear, and yet not weak; 
and to be underſtood by the meaneſt Capacities, and 
yet lik'd by Men of Parts. 

As we do not here examine the Language, added 
ne, I fay nothing of a Grammatical fault, which is 
in the Tenth Verſe of the Song of the Abortive, where 
this day thou return, inſtead of returneſt, which did 


not Suit with the Poets conveniency, it is exactly the 


ſame fault, that we have obſerv'd in the Sonnet of 
the Looking Glaſs. 

It is pleaſant, ſaid Philanthus, that chance wou'd 
have theſe two Songs fo fine in their kinds, have 
both the ſame faults of Grammar; that's nothing, 
hid Eudoxus, as for me I had rather ſuffer a Soleciſm, 


1 
4 


emo _ _ — 
- ** 


(*) Nam tumidos & corruptos & tinnulos, & quocumque alio 
cacozeliz genere peccantes, certum habeo non virium, {cd infirmi- 
tatis vitio laborare; ut corpora non robore, {cd valetudine inflan- 
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than the leaſt Nonſence; the one is but againſt the 
Syntax, or uie, the other is againſt good Sence, which 
ſhould always have clear Thoughts and Expreſſions + 
Now that we ſpeak of Soleciſmes, reply'd Philanthus, 
what ſay you of one of our Writers, who in a very 
ſerious work calls irregular Buildings, Sol.cc:/ms of 
Stom. tis he that call'd Romances Paper Fuplers Sen- 
tences, the white Paper of DiQien, and of Womens 


long Tails, Cloth Hyperboles, Beſides that theft: i 
Thoughts are mean, and ſomewhat Burleſque, re. 
ply'd Eudexus, they have much of the nature of a | 
Riddle, for they cannot be underſtood without gueſ. F 
ſing. Would it not be better to ſay nothing, than to 
ſpeak Enigmarically ? And is not Mænard's precept 


very reaſonable? 


Mon ami, chaſſe bien loin 
Cette noire Rhetorique : 

Tes ouvrages ont beſoin 

D'un devin qui les explique. 
Si ton eſprit veut cacher 

Les belles choſes qu'il penſe : 
Dy-moy, qui peut tempeſcher 
De te ſervir du ſilence ? 


My Friend, put far from thee this dark, Rhvterich, 
thoſe Words have need of a Conjurer to explain them,if thy 
wit would hide the fine Things of thy Thoughts, tell me, 
who hinders you from holding your Tongue ? 


I was Cother day in ſome Company, ſaid Philan- 
thus, where they examin'd this moral Reflection, Gra- 
vity is a Myſtery of the Body,invented to hide the defects of 
zhe Mind. Every Body found this reflection Deli- 
Cate, and full of Senſe, but ſome thought it Dark 
and Obſcure, this Myſtery of the Body ſeem'd to them 
roo Myſterious, and I ſhould be of their Opinion, re- 
ply d Eudoxus. And I like better, that which they 
laid of the Action of the Orator, that it was the Eleo- 


quence of the Boch, Iam in pain to underſtand * 
that 
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that Myſtery of the Body means, for I eafily conceive 
what the Eloquence of the Body 1s, according to the 
Author of the Moral Reflections. 

There 1s an Eloquence of the Eyes, and Air of the Per- 
ſon, not leſs perſwaſive than Words, I am convinc'd, ſaid 
Philanthus, that clearneſs is neceſſary in Thoughts, 
but I would know preciſely, why they are obſcure 
ſometimes; that happens very often, reply'd Eudoxus, 
becauſe the Mind is obſcure in its ſelf; and does not 


always fee the Things in their true Light, as its No- 


tions are not clear, neither can then the words be 
clear, which are their natural Images. But to come 
to particulars, obſcurity comes from a far fetcht 


Thought, as for Example, of a Metaphor, or a 


Compariſon which has no Relation to the objed of 
the Thought; as thus, he Soleciſmes of Stone are ſome- 
thing obſcure, for there is a great deal between a So- 
leciſme, and a Building. 


Many Metaphors join'd one with another, pro- 
duce alſo this ill Effect, and we may fay of the 


Thoughts, what Quintilian ſaid upon diſcourſe, (t) 


as the Metaphor renders the Diſcourſe clear, when 
we employ it A propos, and when it is ſeldom us'd, 
it obſcures it when it becomes frequent, and makes 
Riddles on't when we uſe it continually ; the reaſon 
is, that ſo many ſtrange Images mingled together, 
produce Confuſion in the mind of the Readers, or 
the Authors ; it happens ſo where two Metaphors 
not of the ſame kind are join'd, diminiſh ſome- 
thing of the clearneſs of a Thoughr. 1 underſtand 
you, ſaid Philanthus, and I ſee now, why the 
Thoughts of a knowing Perſon are much above her 
Sex, Which has undertook to explain ro us what the 
taſt of Wit is, which is in ſo delicate a manner. 
Why (fay D) did the true and ſolid thought not ap- 


—— — 


() Ut modicus atque opportunus tranſlationis uſus iliuſtrat ora- 
Nm ; ita frequens obſcurat, continuus vero in allegoriam & 


ænigma exit. Quintil. lib. 8. c. 6. | 
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pear to me extreamly clear? It without doubt de. 
res the taſt, which is a Metaphor, by a Harmony in 
their Nature, and I remember here is their Definiti- 
on, the taſt is a Harmony according to the Mind and 


Reaſon, You profit nothing by what is ſaid, reply'd 


Eudoxus, and the Example which you have juſt noy; 
uſed proves my Argument, you mult nevertheleſs 
confeſs, that if theſe two Metaphors darkens never ſo 
little the Definition, the Explication which is made, 
is clear enough to make it be underſtood by them, 
that will take the pains to ſearch the depth, the other 
Definitions of the Taſt, which I have read in a very 
fine Letter, reply'd'Philanthus, will help us to under- 
ſtand the clear Notions and Diſtinctions. The 
*' Taft, ſays the Author of the Letter, is a natural 
Senſation of the Soul, and which is independant 
* from all the Sciences that one can acquire, the 
Taſt is nothing but a certain Relation which is 
found in the Mind, and the objects which it Re- 
© preſents, in ſhort * good Taſt is the firſt Motion 
* ora ſort of Inſtinct of right Reaſon that draws it, 
* with Rapidity, and who Conducts it more ſurely 
* than all the Reaſons it can make. 

Theſe Diſtinctions are very fine and juſt, reply'd 


Eudoxus, they make me conceive, that the Author 


of the Moral Reflections had reaſon to ſay, that a good 
Taſt proceeded more from Judgment, than Wit, 


they put me in mind of another of theſe Reflections. 


When our Merit is low, our Taſt is low alſo; 


This is a delicacy which flips me, and *tis per- 
haps: my fault, ſaid Philanthus, it ſeem'd to me that 
1 underſtood theſe Reflections every time, I read 
them, for I have read the Moral Refle&ion more than 
once. But I find now that I underſtand them no 
more than you, and 1 believe that we have both the 
{ame Wit, b : 1 


Wr 


„ © The Art of Ciiticim. . may 
What if we have, reply'd Eudoxus, I am aſſur'd, 
that if the Author had taken a little more pains to 
underſtand his own Thoughts in the unfolding them 
more, they would have been more intelligible, for 
the Brevity always contributes to the obſcurity, ac- 
cording to the words of Horace, when I would be ſhort 
1 am obſcure, in effect it commonly happens, that 
ſqueezing Things too hard they are choak d, when a 
thought is confus'd. it is not underſtood as it ought 
to be, the ſame is like a Geographical Chart, where 
the places are too much pent up: That the Rivers 
and Mountains, Cities and Suburbs has not room 
enough to be diſtinctly ſeen. Thucydides, Was 
not always clear for fear of being conciſe, and too 
ſubtile in his Thoughts if we believe Cicero, (f) Taci- 
tus is not clear, he often puts his diſcourſe into ſo few 
words, that it is a pain to find out what he means, 
continued Eudoxus, and we muſt be Angels to Com- 
municate our Thoughts without words, but not be- 


ing ſo pure as Spirits, we are forc'd to have recourſe. 


to our Tongues, to explain 'our Thoughts, and 
theſe Thoughts are not to be underſtood without a 
certain number of words, if you retrench ſome things 
under pretence of rendring the Thoughrs more 


ſtrong, you fall infallibly into Obſcurity. This is a 


fault which Seneca, and Quintilian reproach (* Sal- 
luſt with, reply'd Philanthus, (J) one ſays this famous 
Hiftorian, valu'd himſelf in his time for having his 
Thoughts conciſe, and a little obſcure : The other 
ſaid, you muſt avoid the brevity of Salut; and that 
ſort of his writing, which conſiſts in breaking the 
meaning. Sometime there is, for all that, reply'd Eu. 
doxus, à generous brevity which conſiſts in employ- 


JE — » 


(+) Horum conc iſæ ſententiæ, interdum etiam non ſatis aper- 
tz cum brevitate, tum nimio, acumine. Cicer. de Clar. Orat. 


(Y) Saluttio vigente, amputatæ ſententiæ, & obſcura veritas fuere 
procultu. Senec. Ep. 114. (Ne. illa Salluſtiana brevitas, & 


abruptum ſermonis genus. Quintil. lib. 4. c. 14. ; 
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ing all the words that are needful, and leaving out 
what is not, or to uſe the ſame ſometimes, which-fig- 
niſies ſeveral Things, (it is that brevity which 
Quintilian thought ſo fine in Salluſt, in relating what 
that Hiſtorian ſaid of Mithridates, that he was arm'd 
wich a great Stature. But as it was remark'd 
by Quintilian in the fame place, when we imitate 
thoſe places badly, we become obſcure. Taſſo did 
not imitate Saluſt ill, reply'd Philanthus, in laying 
that one of his Hero's was as well arm'd in his own 
Perſon, as with his Buckler and Headpiece. 


E di fine armi, e di ſe ſteſſo armato. 


"Tis leſs an Imitation, reply'd Eudoxus, than an 
honeſt theft T+ it not juſt, ſaid Philanthus, that Tafſo 
ſhould make the Antients, pay for what the Moderns 
ſteal from him ? I could cite ou a Thouſand, but 1 
confine my ſelf ro one, which I r:member rhe 1:alian 
Poer, in ſpeaking of the Po, whoſe rapid courſe 
throws it ſelf into the Sea with Violence, ſays, it is 
__— like making War, than paying Tribute to the 
a, | 


_ E pare 
Che guerra porti, e non tributo al mare. 


One of our Poets ſaid almoſt the fame upon a Ri. 
ver. | . 


— — — 


ä Le Tigre ecum*ux & bruyant 
Se pourſuivant toijours, & toiijours ſe fuyant, 
De ſa foggueuſe courſe etonne ſon, rivage, 

Et porre pour tribut a la mer un orage. 


1 eo 
„ 


* ? * a = 


(*) Eft 18 brevitas, cum plura paucis complectimur, 


quale illu ti ö | 
rnatus: hoc male imitantes ſequitur obſcuritas. „. 


Salluſti eſt. Mithridates corpore ingenti perinde ar- 


The 
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The frothy noiſy Tigris doth always fly, and yet follows 
imſelf, and by his rapid ſtream amaze the Shoar, he 
vives the Sea for his Tribute nothing but a Storm. | 


That's viſibly ſtolen, and all the difference that 
is between the Italian, and the French, is, that one 
is more juſt than the other, for Tribute and War has 


ſome Relation, or rather Oppoſition, and the ſenſe 


of Taſſo is fine, that an impetuous River ſhould be 
an Enemy that Wages War againſt the Sea, and not 
a Vaſſal that brings it Tribute, whereas Storm and 
Tribute do not agree: The Tribute then here in 


queſtion is Metaphorical, ſaid Eudoxus ; in a Meta- 


phorical ſtile, whar Tribute can ſuit berter with the 
Sea than a Storm? This is exactly to preſent it with 


what it Loves, Being of its Nature ſo Tempeſtuous, 


and ſubliſting only in Storm. But to come to the 
brevity, purſu'd he, I find nothing better than to ſay 
much of this in few Words, ſo that we be but under- 
ſtood, but the difficulty is in being {o, and all the 
ſecret conſiſts in keeping the ſame Meaſure, that the 
Clearneſs diminiſh nothing of the Force, nor the 
Force of the Clearneſs. | 

That which puſles one moſt, ſaid Philanthus, is 
to ſee one ſays nothing, and yer ſpeaks a great deal; 
and obſcure though not ſhort. The Senſe, ſaid Eudoxus, 


is commonly loſt in a multitude of Words, and I al- 


ways took notice, that a Man who talk'd moſt, under- 
ſtood leſs than he, who did not talk ſo much. 
It ſeems to me, reply'd Philanthus, that Thought 


cannot be clear which has two Faces, and one does 


not know in what ſenſe to take it, and doubts whe- 
ther it be true or falfe, Tacitus is full of ſuch Thoughts. 
Thoſe on the Chriſtians in the Troubles of Rome 
ſeems to me of this kind, () They were no otherwiſe 


— 
— 


(+) Haud perinde in crimine incendii quam odio generis humani 
convicti ſunt, Annal. lib. 15, | 3 
convicted 
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convicted of Burning the City, than by the hatred of Man- 


kind, I don't know whether it is the hatred of the 


Chriſtians to the Heathens, or the hatred of the Hea. 


thens to the Chriſtians, and that the Reader who is 
not ſtupid ought to underſtand it at firſt ſight. The Ob. 
ſcurity, ſaid Eudoxus, comes from the Expreſſion, and 
the Thought would be clear if the Hiſtorian had 


took the pains to remove the Equivocate Hatred of 


mankind. The Epigram of Martial on the death of 
Cicero and Pompey, reply'd Philanthus, ends by 2 
doubrful Thought which leaves the mind, undeter. 
min'd concerning the truth of ir. (f) Anthony com- 


mitted a crime equal to that of Egypt, their Arms cut 


off two ſacred Heads, one was the head of Victoriou- 
Rome, the other of Eloquent Rome; nevertheleſs, the 
Crim: of Anthony 3s ſtill greater than that of Photinus, 
this was a wicked. fellow for the Service of his Maſter, 
the other for his own Intereſt. | 3 
The Poet decides a thing which 1s not certian; 
and the Deciſion is the cauſe of the Difficulty; for 
he who is wicked for his Maſter, committed perhaps 
a greater Crime, than he who did it for his own 
Ends. And the Author of the Diſſertation, which 
is at the head of the Collection of the choice Latin 
Epigrams, has remarked very well, that thoſe who 
Sin for their particular Intereſt, are carried by ſelf 
Love, and violent Paſſions, which diminiſh the 
 Hainoufneſs of the Crime, in diminiſhing the Liber- 
ty, Whereas thoſe which are the Miniſters of the 
Paſſion of others have more ſence of the Crime in the 
commitment, and conſequently more Malice. There- 
ps the Propoſition which makes the turn is noc 
clear. | | | 
Lou have taken notice, ſaid he, that the Obſcuri- 
ty of the Thought proceeds from the lameneis of the 


_ , 
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44): Antoni tamen eſt pejor quam cauſa Photini: Hic facinus 
domino præſtitit, ille ſibi. | : 85 8 
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. Criticiſm. 
Senſe, If I dare explain my ſelf in that manner, i 


mean, that the Senſe is not compleat, and that they 
have ſometimes Things in them that are Monſtrous, 


like Statues that are imperfe& or defac'd, which 


gives but a confus'd Idea of what they repreſent, or 
rather none at all. 

Tertulian in his Book of the Fleſh of Feſus Chriſt, 
ſays to prove the Truth of our Myſteries, (*) The 
Son of God is dead, that is Credible, becauſe tis ridi- 
culous, having been buried, 1s riſen again, that is ce 


tain, becauſe tis impoſſible, I ſay that theſe Thoughts. 


are not intire, that they are indigeſted, and for that 
reaſon they ſeem to be Falſe, Extravaganc and In- 
comprehenſible. The Author would fay, that the 
death of the Son of God is the effect of an infinite 


Charity, and not being within the Rules of humane 
Prudence, which finds it falſe to put the innocent to 


Death to ſave the Criminal, nothing renders the 


myſtery of Faith more incredible, or leſs reaſonable 


to the Eyes of Man. He would ſay, that the Reſur- 
rection of Jeſus Chriſt ſurpaſſes all the force of Na- 
ture, and cannot be any other than the Work of a 
Power altogether Divine, that it is certain, that this 
God Man has taken again of himſelf a new Life, 


becauſe it is impoſſible to riſe again Naturally: But 


the Thoughts do not tell us what the Author would 
fay, or if they do, tis ſo obfcurely that they are not 
underſtood without much Study. In ſhort, (f) theſe 
kind of empty and profound Thoughts are in ſome 


Meafure like Abyfles, whoſe depth diſmays and Rtartles 


the Sight, and I would willingly compa 2 thoſe 
Writers which do not think exactly, nor explain 
5 na clearly, to the Poet ſpoken of by Gom 
aud. 


* 


(© Mortuns eſt Dei filius: credibile eſt, quia ine ptum eſt; & 
lepultus reſurrexit: certum eſt, quia impoſſibile eft. Terrall. at 
Carne Chriſti. () Præceps quædam, & cum idcirco obſcurs. 
quia peracuta, tum rapida & celeritate cæcuta oratio. Cicen. 
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Ta muſe en Chimeres feconde, 
Et fort confuſe en ſes propos, 
penſant repreſenter le Monde, 
A repreſente le Chaos. 


/ Thy Muſe abounding with chimeraꝰs, and very con. 
Fus d thinking to repreſent the World, has repreſented the 


Chaos. | 


Bur now we are ſpeaking of Nonſence and Obſcu- 
rity, let's take care we fall not into the ſame error, 


tho' we ſhou'd not be the firſt which have hapn'd to 
do ſo. The Author of tne Dialogues of Timocrates 
and Philander, who accuſes the Author of the San- 
Hity and Duty of a Monaſtical Life. Is manifeltly guil- 
ty of Nonſence and the ſame fault, in a place which 
required much Clearneſs, Perſpicuity and good Sence. 
Here is the Book, Il read you the Page. 

Tis a glorious thing for Truth, to find in the 
Combates which are given her, a proof of the Power 
* ſhe muſt enjoy in the World. All the extravagancy 
of humane Hearts are expoſed to, in Matters of Re- 
| © ligion, having had for their Foundation a Primitive 
Truth, which every one form'd himſelf an Idea after 
© his own fancy. . | 

That is not altogether Nonſence, added Eudoxus, 
but it Im not miſtaken, you ſhall ſee ſome preſently, 
£ For we muſt not imagine, that Men have endea- 
© your'd to deſtroy her; they attack'd her ere they 
© were aware; they flatter d themſelves to ſee an a- 
© sreement between her and the Paſſions; 'rwas done, 
and that *twas that loft her. The Libertine inſen. 
*fibly loſing himſelf ; the Superſtitious is bubbled by 
© his own Heart, who won't permit himſelf to fee the 
© ſecret Springs that carry him to the extended bounds 
of Truth; it proceeds only from the deſire of ex- 
tending his own, in making himſelf Arbiter of Laws, 
© to which he was to be ſubject, 8 

T ſhou'd rather forgive the Author of thoſe Dia- 
logues a little Nonſence, ſaid Philanthus, than a Li 
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| The Art of Crititiſm: 177 
ertine railing Wit that afftcts ſcurility throughout » 
kis Book, and I don't believe ſuch a Work ought to. 
be imputed to any but thoſe who have abandoned 
Religion ana Honour ; but this 1s not the matter: in 

ueſtion at preſenr, and not to digreſs too far one of. 
3 moſt famous Writers on the other ſide, of the 
Mountains, ſeems opſcure to, me in the very place 
where he blames Lucretius tor being ſo, Lucretio lays 
he, Con oſcurita dello ſtill Poetigo non ſolo Velte del wiſe, 
non tanto. fregio che adorni, quanto maſchera che Naſcon 
da. In your opinion, what doth he mean in ſaying, 
that Lucretiis covers with his Poetical Stile not only 
the Body, but the very face of the Thought, and 
that which, covers the Face, is not fo great an Or- 
nament to fer it off, as if it is a Mask to hide ite 

For my part, ſaid Eudoxus, I don't comprehend. 
this much better than what a Platonick Teachès, that 
the Phantomes of the Morning, impreſt in che moſt 
beautiful Flower of the Spirit, repreſent themſelves; 


. 


diſtinctly in the Looking Glaſs of the Soul, where ad- 


mirable reflections are to be drawn from thoſe firſt I. 
deas, which are the forms of Truth. He means I, 
ſuppoſe, that the morning Study is the beſt, for then 
the Spirits are ſtrongeſt. 3 

Upon my Word, reply'd Philanthus, I acknowledge 
freely, my dear Eudoxus, that upon ſtricter examina- 
tions I find but little difference et ween your taſt and 
mine, and Italian and. Spamſb Authors for the future, 
will not have the power to pleaſe me as heretofore. 
You will be like thoſe, interrupted Eudoxus, who by 
apply ing themſelves to ſerious Study of things relating 
to the World, have been undeceiv'd at laſt ; and be. 
adviſed not to imitate that Fool, ()that imagined him- 
elf always upon the Stage ſeeing a Play, but being 
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Cured of his Error by a certain Liquour, which his 
Friends made him take, complain'd of them as if 
they had Aſſaſſinated him. 5 

"Tis a pleaſant compariſon, reply'd Philanthus ſmi- 
ling. bur I deſerve it for ſuffering myſelf to be charm'd 
with larmonious Follics, (/ but you fee I can quote 
Horace to the purpoſe, as well as you; indeed, pur- 
ſu'd he, I am convinc'd now, that ingenious Thoughts 
like Diamonds ought to be valued more for their So- 
lidity than their Brightneſs ; and according to my 
fancy, () it is deceiving ones ſelf extreamly, to believe 
that Vicious Eloquence can be plauſible or reaſona- 
ble. wherein they have no regard to decency, either in 
their Thoughts or Expreſſions, that run into exceſſive 
bomba ſt in a ſubject, where the matter treats of no- 
thing leſs, that confounds the Sublime with the Ex. 
travagant, rhe Fine with the Florid, and under pre- 
_ of a free Air and Brisk neſs, launch out into 

olly. 
I 8 faid Eudoxus, that at length you have 
quitted your falſe Ideas, and that you are no longer 
capable of preferring the Points of Seneca, to the good 
Sence of Cicero, and the tinſel of Taſſo to the Gold of 
Virgil. | 2 

Bur, my dear Philanthus, leaſt you fall again into 
your former Error, tis good to recal to your memory 
from time to time. what we have faid concerning 
right thinking. I ſhaii't forger, reply'd Phylanthus, 
that truth is the Life and Sou! > honght; that No- 
bleneſs, Agreeableneſs and Delicacy re the greateſt 
Ornaments of it, (f) and Enhance the value, that no- 
thing can be fine which is nor Natural; and that there 
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Y vVerſus inopes rerum nugæque canoræ, Hor. de Art. Pot. 9 
Falluntur plurimam qui Vitioſum et corruptum dicendi genus quo 
aut puerilibus laſcivis aut immodico tumore tui geſcit, aut inanibus 
jocis bacchatur aut caſuris ſi leviter excutiantur, floſculis nitet aut 
precipitia pro ſublimibus habet aut ſpecie libertatis inſanit magis ex- 
iſtimant populare atque plauſible. Quintil. lib. 22. cap 10. (f) Orna· 
tus Virilis fortis et Sanctus fit, nec effæminatam lævitatem, nec fuco 


unentem Golorem amet Sanguine et. vigibus nitegt. Sint. . ö. 68, 
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a vaſt difference between the Natural Complexion, 
and that which is Artificial, between real fat and be- 
ing bloated, a Genteel Carriage, and Affectation. 
Above all, don't forget, reply d Eudeæus, that to be 
er Nice, isthe worſt of all A ffectations, and as in theln- 
rigues of the World, according to Montagne, we muſt 
wt handle matters tooSubtily, we muſt alſo be aware of 
hoſe Thoughts, which are too fine in the Works of 
hgenious Men; if Clowniſh Stamping be a fault, 'ris 
great a one to walk always on Tiptoe, or to make 
mother Compariſon, 'tis better to be indifferently 
lap d, than extreamly ſlender; but remember too, 
wothing is more oppoſite to true delicagy, than to 
«plain things too much; and the Art conſiſts, () not 
play all upon certain ſubjects, but ſlide over, rather 
han dwell upon them; in one Word, to leave more 
o the Reader's Thoughts than we have ſaid of them. 
[with, added he, every one wou'd remember what 
hat Celebrated Accademick (who Tranſlated Virgit 
o Verſe) fo admirably expreſt in his Preface, 8 
ng againſt thoſe Poets, who imagin'd they ſhou'd ar- 
ye to the higheſt pitch in Poetry, it they lefrno room 
irthe Reader's Thoughts. According tothe Opini- 
nof the Tranſlator of the Æneids, ſuch Characters 
e even diſagreeable in Converſation, and thoſe who, 
we made the World their Study, and the Art of 
ealing, know that is not the method they ſhou'd 
tke, Men are naturally ſo fond of their own pro- 
it, and the Actioſis of the Soul which imitates the 
reation, dazzles them, and deceives them ſo inſen- 
ly, that the Judicious Spirits obſerve, that one of 
e ſureſt ways to pleaſe. is to leave the Ingenious 
om to exerciſe their Judgment in thinking and 
raking, rather than ſpeak and think all themſelves, 
giving ati inſight oniy to the Reader, you may 
ie him ſcope to employ his Faculties, and what he 


en F) Queedain non prolata majora videntur, & potius in {uſpici- 
co e relicta Demetr. Phalar de Elocut. (f) Nonnulla relinquenda 
z, Nori quæ ſito marte Coligat. Demet. Phal, He Elocut. ä 
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WS The Art of Criticiſm. 
produces he attributes to the effect of his own Genie 
and Ability, tho? it is buta conſequence of the Author 
dexterity, who ſhews him his Images, and prepare 
matter for him to work _ ; if ro the contrary, ond 
explains himſelf roo much, not only the pleaſures tha 
charms, and allures the Reader is took away, (*) bug 
it cauſes a ſecret indignation in his Heart, to find hi th 
Capacity miſtraſted, and amongſt the humbleſt Tem ty 


pers, you'll find but few that are not mòrtified at thi ch 
diſcovery of their own weakneſs. „ ſoi 
Notwithſtanding, remember that obſcurity is ver V. 
Vicious, and what appears dark to Perſons of Un lig 
derſtanding, cannot paſs for. Ingenuity ; ( Quin re: 
tilian ſays, he ſtrives'moſt to be Thought a Wit, wh tin 
has leaſt of it, as a little Man ſtrute to ſeem taller, and pre 
the greateſt Coward Bullies moit ; in fine, we ar the 
guilty of this Error, according to the defect of ou Jud 
Judgment, and the depravity of our taſt; and the the 
great Maſter of Eloquence obſerves, (*) a Though am 
ought to be ſo clear, that the Readers and the Audi nat. 
tors may underſtand without too much application o vol 
Mind to comprehend it; that is to ſay, it ſhou'd en Tef 
ter into their Genius, as the Light does into thei have 
Eyes without any Meditation; infomuch, tha diſce 
the Care of him that thinks, ought to be, not that hi tineſf 
Thought may be underſtood, but to make it impoil the 
ble not to be ſo. ; 5 | that 
In ſhort, you have in my Opinion the manner off the $ 
judging rightly the Works of the learned, _ tha and 
thing in its ſelf without conſidering the Purity of ti Wor 
Language, or the politeneſs of the Stile. 45 h 
| | | 0 
EO = 8 us, f 
(*) Qui omnia exponit avditori ut nulla mente predito ſimilis ¶ cannc 
eſt qui auditorem improbat atque oontemnit, ib: (f) Quo quiſq diſcoi 
ingenio minus valet hoc ſe magis attollere. (*) Et dilatare Conatu 
ut ſtatura breves indigitos eriguntur, et plura infirmi Minant For 
erit ergo obſcurior etiam quo quilgue deterior, Quint. l. Cap. WW my 1c! 


Lucida et ne enter, quoque audientibus aperta; ut in anmuy 
ratio tanquam ſol in ocules etiam ſi in eam non intendatur incu 


7 FR ſed ne omnino poſſit, non inteligeſ (*) N 
„ Os Ce 2. | | 
; Alt verbo. 


q uare nos ut intell 
vurandum. Idems Ti, 


Atter all, reply'd Philanthus, it ſignifies but little 
to think well, if we explain our ſelves ill; and even 
the moſt beautiful Thoughts are unprofitable, ac. 
cording to the Maſters of the Art, (*) without the 
Ornament of Words. $6 | 

Agreed, anſwer'd Eudoæus, yet it myſt be granted 
that nothing can be more Ridiculgus, than a migh- 
ty ſound of Words, even the moſt beautiful, and beſt 
choſen, when not ſupported by;good Thoughts, and 
ſound ſenſe. I adviſe thoſe, who write either in 
Verſe or Proſe to think well on the matter they de- 
ſign to compoſe, and that they ſhoula not only have 
read particular eminent Authors, ſuch as writ in the 
time of Auguſtus, and the modern Pieces which ap- 
proach neareſt thoſe excellent Originals, but when 
they write they ſhould imagine ſeveral looking on as 
judges of their very 1 for Example, to avoid 
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method, by which one may be able to judge right, 
naturally and reaſonably; a Man muſt ask himſelf: 
would this pleaſe ſuch a one 2 Would this ſtand the 
Teſt of Patru 2 It would not be amiſs perhaps to 
have Cardinal Rehielieu before your Eyes, whoſe 
diſcerning Judgment was not ſatisfy'd with the pret- 
tineſs of the Subject, but it muſt be good alſo, for 
(ll the latter excels the former infinitely; be obſerves 

that a famous Writer of his time, writ nothing for 
the Soul, but only for the Imagination, and the Ear; 
tl and his fancy in the Choice and Diſpoſition of 
tig Words, the Numbers, and fine Turn of a Sentence, 
left him very often in what regarded the thought. 


For great and noble Thoughts we ſhould ſer before 


us, ſome of thoſe elevated Genius's of our time, wha 
lis cannot ſuffer any thing low or indifferent, and whoſe 
ill diſcourſes are full of Sublinity. : 

For the agreeable and delicate, I ſhould propoſe to 
my ſelf Voiture, Sarrazine, and St. Evremont, I thank 


— — 


(*) Nulla ut u itas cogitationis præclaræ eſt, {i ei quis gulchræ lo- 
— non addidgrit ornamentum. Dieny. Halicar. ae Collocat. 
Vervos | ” 4 
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the falſe Luſtre, it is neceſſary to propoſe to ones ſelf 
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118 The Art of Criticiſm. 
you, ſaid Philanthus, that you honour St. Evremont. 
What we have of his ſhews, an admirable Genius 
that penetrates, and enlivens all the matters he treats 
ot, hu 2 what we have of his, for all is not his that 
goes under his name. And among thoſe that paſs 
as ſuch, there are Suppoſititious ones that he publickly 
denies, and not without reaſon. But to return to 
our ſubject, reply'd Eudoxus, for the perſpicuity of 
Thoughts, I would recommend Coeffereau's Stile, 
who according to Vaugelas, digeit:d his Thoughts fo 
finely, that Nonſence was no more compatible with 
his Wit, than Light with D.rkneſs. It would not be 
amiſs in regard of clearneſs to keep in mind ſome q 
Body, whoſe Judgment is not fo Penetrating, nor d1 


too eaſy of Conception, and to ſay to one's ſelf ſome. ar 
times, Sir, ſhould ſuch a one underſtand my mean- | 7 


ing? 
*Tis doubtleis a good Way, ſaid Philanthus, but pl 
one comes into my head which I think infallible, 
which is to avoid as much as poſſible the Stile of cer- MM 
tain known Authors which I formerly admir'd, ſuch h 
as Quintilian mentions, (f) who refuſe every chotght — 
that nature Suggeſts to them, that never ſearch for 
what adorns Truth, but for Verniſh to lower it; (0 5 
who are pleas'd with nothing plain nor proper. and * 
had their Works been anothers, they themſelves l 
would have found nothing delicate in them; who M «> b 
make uſe of the Figures and Metaphors of ſcurvy us 
Poets; in fine, who believe they have no Wit, ex- K 
cept they puzzle their Readers. A 
Believe me, reply'd Eudoxus, the ſureſt method Pa. 
to arrive at that Perfection we deſcribe, is to think to by 
{peak and write as one of our Friends did, who was 
the Glory of the Bar, (f) the loſs of whom cannot 


— 
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(F) Quibus ſordent omnia quæ natura dictavit qui nen orns- 
menta quærunt {cd Jenocinia lib. 8. proem. (*) Quid quod nihi 
roprium placet dum parum Creditur diſertum quod et alius dix- 
iſſet a Corruptiſſmo quoque Poetarum figuras ſeu tranilationes mu- 
tuamur, tum demum ingenioſi ſcilicet ad intelligendos nos opus fit 


mgenio ibid, (t) Mr, Pageau, a celebrated Lawyer in Paris. 
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be enough lamented ; for was there ever a greater 
Genius more agreeable, finer, or more polite? 
It is very difficujs, reply'd Philanthus, to match 
thoſe great Models, but nevertheleſs tis good to pro- 
zoſe them to one's ſelf. and to imirare them as much 
as poſſible. He who you ſpeak of, and which I ſup- 
poſe you forbear to Name, leaſt it ſhould renew the 
grief which the Death of ſo dear a Friend occafion'd, 
was one of thoſe extraordinary Men rarely to be 
— and methinks tis pity ſuch ſhould ever 

ie. | HET 
Hie had, reafſum'd Eudoxus, all the Perfections re- 
quiſite for his Profeſſion, and the Picture that was 
drawn for him is very like. That Peice gives him 
an agreeable Pronounciation, a free Geſture, an 
engaging Air, which Anticipates the Mind in his 
favour before he ſpeaks; a natural Eloquence which 
pleaſes the more, having the leſs of Art, armarvellous 
Facility in the Management of a Cauſe, a happy 
command of Words accompanied with ſolid Senſe, 


which charm'd the Auditors; there it is ſaid he join'd 


the Sweetneſs, and ſtrenghth together; that his Stile 
was even, his Expreſſions modeft, his Thoughts 
correct; that he avoided vain Glory, and ſwelling 
Bombaſt, far fetch'd Ornaments, and that falſe Lu- 
ſtre which ſome Authors ſtrive to dazzle People with ; 
but his Diſcourſe was ever Perſpicuous, Fluent and 
Sublime, never cringing and mean; they add, that 
he inſinuated himſelf into People's minds, by the 
beauty of his Language, and the cleanneſs of his 
Arguments; he had a lucky way of exciting the 
Paflions, and eaſily gain'd the Heart. For the reſt, 
he included himſelf always within the bounds of 
reaſon, that he elevated himſelf without Paſſion, and 
abas d himſelf with Dignity. In ſhort, 'tis ſaid, 
that great Man, beſide his Qualifications for the Bar, 
had all thoſe neceſſary for Society; that was honeſt, 
eaſie, obliging, dilintereſſed ; that he was a lover of 
Mirth, and that Buſineſs never prevented him from 
enjoying his Friends, | 
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It might be added, reply'd Eudoxus, that he had 
not only an exact Probity, but a ſolid Piety; that 
being convinc'd of the truth of Religion, he per- 
form d all the Duties of it, that in his Perſon were 
united the true Chriſtian, and the perfect Man of 
Honour, dba a great Man has ſaid of him in 
one of his Harrangues, is perhaps the moſt perfect 
Elogy that can be made 12 the matter he pro- 


pos d to the Advocates as a Rule for their Conduct, 


was Religion:. 
Wbat Examples, ſaid he, did not your Brother, 
* whom Death has rob'd us of ſame Months ago, 


give? His Goodneſs, the beauty of his- Genius, 


© the agrecableneſs of his Wit, his Religious dealing | 
- with his Clients; but what was more his Juſtice, 
* which render'd him ro every body, as a defender 
* of Truth in all important Cauſes, and the Judges 
had no leſs pleaſure in hearing him, than the Par- 
ties had confidence in their Right, when aſſerted 
„ e „ Dt 
- There is in few Words a compleat Panegyrick, and 
ſo much the finer in that the Teſtimony of him that 
ſpoke ſo Authentickly of him, was confirm'd by an | 
univerſal Approbation. Tis true, reply'd Philan. 
u, there was but one Voice on the Merit of our 
Ilutriow deceas'd, and that even his Enemies, in 
ſpight of Envy did him Juſtice. Nay you may ſay; 
interrupted Eudoxus, that his upright Heart, and 
courteous Behaviour oblig'd all the World to love 
him ; and that he was the Ornament, as well as the 
delight of the Bar. . _ 3 
We {hall never conclude, ſaid Philanthus, if we 
let our Thoughts range, but we muſt finiſh, 
and ] muſt leave you for an Affair requires my Pre. 
ſence. After theſe Words Philanthus having took 
leave of his Friend, :return'd to the City very well 
pleas'd with his Viſit, and fully reſolv'd to declare 
or good Senſe, againſt the florid Emptineſs of falle 
retenders. i Wy. „„ 
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| His lame and uniform Thoughts. Des - 
2 Teſti. An Italian Poet, wbat he ſays on the Death — | 
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